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Aut.  I.  —  1.  The  Cruise  of  the  Betsey,  or  a  Summer  Ramble 
among  the  Fossiliferous  Deposits  of  the  Hebrides,  unth  Rambles 
of  a  Geologist.  By  Hugh  IMiller.  Edinburgh:  1858. 

2.  The  Old  Red  Sandstone,  or  New  Walks  in  an  Old  Field. 
By  Hugh  Miller.  Ninth  Edition,  1858. 

3.  First  Impressions  of  England  and  its  People.  By  HuGll 
Miller.  Sixth  Edition,  1857. 

4.  Footprints  of  the  Creator,  or  the  Asterolepis  of  Stromness. 
By  Hugh  Miller.  London :  1849. 

5.  My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters,  or  the  Story  of  my  Education. 
By  Hugh  Miller.  Edinburgh;  1854. 

6.  The  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,  or  Geology  in  its  Bearings  on 
the  Two  Theologies,  Natural  and  Revealed.  By  Hugh 
Miller.  Edinburgh;  1857. 

'^o  common  interest  attaches  to  the  life  and  labours  of  the 
remarkable  man  whose  writings  we  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  article.  Those  writings  have  attained  a  very  high  place 
in  the  literature  of  his  own  time,  and  there  are  good  grounds 
for  believing  that  this  place  will  be  permanent  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  English  language.  They  belong  to  the  History  of 
Science,  and  mark  an  important  epoch  in  the  progress  of  dis¬ 
cover)'.  This,  no  doubt,  is  true  more  or  less  of  many  works 
which  are  afterwards  forgotten,  and  of  many  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  which  fall  into  the  general  inheritance  with  but  little 
recollection  of  the  quarter  from  which  they  came.  But  there  are 
many  guarantees  against  such  being  the  fate  of  the  w'orks  of 
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Hugh  !Miller.  The  interest  of  his  narrative,  the  purity  of  his 
style,  his  inexhaustible  faculty  of  happy  and  ingenious  illustra¬ 
tion,  his  high  imaginative  power  —  so  essential  to  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  high  intellectual  faculties,  —  and  that  light  of  genius 
which  it  is  so  difficult  to  define,  yet  so  impossible  to  mistake,  all 
promise  to  secure  for  the  author  of  the  ‘  Old  Red  Sandstone  ’  the 
lasting  admiration  of  his  countrymen.  Those  who  in  after  times 
desire  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  subject  on  which 
Hugh  Miller  specially  employed  his  pen,  are  little  likely  to 
seek  their  information  in  any  other  form  than  that  in  which  it 
was  originally  conveyed. 

Hugh  Miller  was  born  in  the  little  town  of  Cromarty,  on 
the  north-eastern  shores  of  Scotland,  in  the  second  year  of  the 
present  century.  His  father,  the  owner  and  master  of  vessels 
employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  perished  at  sea  in  1807 ;  and 
his  mother  was  left  dependent  in  a  great  measure  for  her  own 
support  and  the  education  of  her  family  upon  the  generosity  of 
her  kindred.  Her  two  brothers,  one  of  whom  was  a  carpenter 
and  the  other  a  harness  maker,  were  her  principal  support. 
To  the  manly  and  simple  virtues  of  these  two  uncles  Ilugh 
Miller  has  left,  in  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  his  works,  a 
grateful  and  enduring  tribute.  Hugh,  having  learned  his  letters 
and  his  spelling  under  the  tuition  of  a  worthy  woman,  whose 
establishment  was  of  the  humblest  kind,  passed  in  due  course 
to  the  parish  school.  There  he  seems  to  have  been  no  other¬ 
wise  distinguished  than  as  a  harum-scarum  boy  —  with  a  turn 
for  any  literature  but  that  which  belonged  to  school,  —  a 
reader  of  strange  books  —  a  teller  of  queer  stories  —  a  leader 
in  expeditions  among  the  caves  and  precipices  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  coast.  But  in  the  learning  which  all  scholars  of  his  class  in 
Scotland  look  to  as  the  principal  object  of  ambition,  viz.,  that 
which  may  fit  them  for  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  Miller, 
much  to  the  disappointment  of  his  uncles,  made  no  progress 
whatever.  Accordingly  when  the  years  of  boyhood  had  been 
spent,  and  the  necessity  of  self-support  came  upon  him,  he 
had  no  other  resource  than  some  manual  occupation.  One  of 
his  cousins  was  a  mason ;  and  he  had  observed  that  this 
employment  left  him,  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
year,  long  intervals  of  leisure.  This,  therefore,  was  the  handi¬ 
craft  which  he  chose,  and  at  seventeen  years  of  age  he  began 
work  as  an  apprentice.  During  the  three  years  of  the  term 
of  service  he  seems  to  have  been  exclusively  employed  in 
his  native  county,  and  chiefiy  in  his  native  district.  From  the 
narrative  he  has  left  us  of  this  portion  of  his  life  it  would 
appear  that  his  acquaintance  with  men  and  manners  had  never 
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even  extended  so  far  as  the  neighbouring  town  of  Inverness. 
His  working  seasons  were  spent  wherever  his  master  could 
get  a  job  —  sometimes  in  building  farm-houses,  farm-steadings 
or  lodges  at  the  neighbouring  country  houses  —  sometimes  in 
the  coarser  operations  of  opening  quarries  and  building  dykes. 
About  a  year  after  his  apprenticeship  had  expired,  work  became 
scarce  in  the  North,  and  the  great  building  speculations  of 
1824-25  having  begun.  Miller  was  induced  to  ‘try  whether 
‘  he  could  not  make  his  way  as  a  mechanic  among  the  stone- 
‘  cutters  of  Edinburgh  —  perhaps  the  most  skilful  in  their  pro- 

*  fession  in  the  world.’ 

Probably  no  man  who  was  himself  destined  to  add  to  the 
literary  celebrity  of  Scotland  had  ever  so  singular  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  society  of  its  capital.  That  society  then  numbered 
amongst  its  members  such  men  as  Dugald  Stewart,  and  Jeffrey, 
and  Wilson,  and  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
But  none  of  these  men  had  the  Cromarty  mason  an  opportunity 
of  seeing, —  even  in  the  street.  During  the  ten  months  of  his 
residence  Miller  spent  his  time  in  stone-cutting  for  the  Mansion 
House  of  Niddry —  a  place  lying  in  the  hollow  that  intervenes 
between  Arthur’s  Seat  and  the  heights  which  are  crowned  by 
the  ruins  of  Craigmillar.  He  worked  with  a  squad  of  wild, 
dissipated  masons,  associated  with  those  rudest  of  the  labouring 
classes  — there  peculiarly  rude  —  who  find  employment  around 
the  outskirts  of  our  large  towns.  He  was  lodged  in  the  same 
room  with  a  farm-servant  and  his  wife,  of  whom  he  tells  us 
that  the  man  ‘  in  his  journey  through  life  had  picked  up  scarce 

*  an  idea and  that  the  woman,  ‘  though  what  in  Scotland  is 
‘  called  a  “  fine  body,”  was  not  more  intellectual  than  her  hus- 
‘  band.’ 

Returning  to  his  native  town  with  impaired  health.  Miller 
spent  some  of  the  following  year#  in  the  lighter  work  of 
his  profession,  such  as  the  preparation  of  tombstones  in  the 
country  churchyards  of  Cromarty  and  Ross.  The  support 
which  habits  of  temperance  and  frugality  enabled  him  to  derive 
from  these  sources  of  employment  failing  him  in  1828,  he  re¬ 
paired  to  Inverness.  There  he  made  his  first  not  very  promising 
attempt  to  enter  on  the  field  of  literature.  He  sent  to  the 
‘  Inverness  Courier  ’  some  verses  of  very  moderate  merit,  which 
were,  not  unnaturally,  rejected.  Piqued  by  this  result,  he  de¬ 
termined  on  publishing  them  with  others  in  a  separate  form, 
and  having  employed  for  his  purposes  the  printer  of  the  ‘  Courier,’ 
he  became  personally  known  to  the  editor,  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Carruthers,  to  whom  the  high  merit  belongs  of  having 
early  discovered  the  abilities  and  encouraged  the  exertions  of 
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his  humbler  countryman.  Miller’s  verses  wei-e  published 
anonymously  as  the  productions  of  a  ‘journeyman  mason.’ 
This  title  imjdies  an  ai)ology,  which  in  some  respects  was  not 
needed,  and  in  others  was  perhaps  not  sufficient.  IVliller’s  verses 
testified  to  knowledge  and  accomplishments  for  the  want  of 
which  his  position  in  life  would  have  accounted,  and  they  were 
chiefly  deficient  in  those  qualities  which  may  be  and  often  are 
most  independent  of  eilucation  and  of  culture.  The  truth  is 
that  poetry  cannot  be  judged  by  any  standard  lower  than  her 
own.  Her  brightest  flowers  have  sprung,  at  times,  from  un¬ 
cultivated  ground  ;  and  the  country  which  has  listened  to  such 
immortal  song  from  her  ‘  Ayrshire  ploughman  ’  cannot  be 
called  upon  to  accept  at  more  than  their  intrinsic  worth  the 
offerings  of  a  ‘  journeyman  mason.’  Yet  Miller’s  failure  to  rise 
to  any  degree  of  superiority  in  this  department  of  literature  is 
another  among  the  many  proofs  how  subtle  are  the  elements 
on  which  the  gift  of  true  poetry  depends.  We  shall  see  how 
vivid  his  powers  of  imagination  were,  how  great  his  command 
of  language,  and  how  fine  his  ear  for  its  harmony  in  prose. 
He  soon  began  to  discover  the  direction  in  which  he  might 
attain  success. 

During  the  next  few  years  in  which  he  continued  to  work 
as  a  mason  in  his  native  town,  the  friendly  editor  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  for  occasional  contributions  on  subjects  of 
local  interest ;  and  these,  together  with  his  poems,  soon  brought 
him  a  certain  celebrity  in  the  North.  They  brought  him, 
however,  little  else;  and  as  about  this  time  he  had  become 
engaged  in  marriage,  and  as  the  scanty  earnings  of  his  labour 
afforded  him  no  very  bright  prospects  of  supporting  a  wife 
and  family,  he  seems  to  have  seriously  contemplated  emigra¬ 
tion  to  America.  Fortunately  a  new  and  very  unexpected 
employment  was  proffered  to  him.  It  was  proposed  to  establish 
in  Cromarty  a  branch  agency  of  one  of  the  great  banking 
companies  which  play  so  considerable  a  part  in  the  social 
economy  of  Scotland.  Connected  with  this  agency  Miller  was 
nominated  to  the  office  of  accountant,  for  which  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  that  he  should  prcjKire  himself  by  some  preliminary  in¬ 
struction.  For  this  purpose  he  repaired  to  the  Low  Country 
in  1834;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  returned  to  Cro¬ 
marty,  not  only  thoroughly  master  of  the  more  mechanical 
duties  of  his  office,  but  with  such  a  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  banking  that  he  afterwards  took  an  able  and  active  part  in 
the  discussion  of  that  difficult  and  complicated  subject. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  published,  under  the  advice  of 
the  late  Sir  T.  D.  Lauder,  his  volume  on  ‘  Scenes  and  Legends 
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‘  of  the  North  of  Scotland,’  a  work  for  which  he  had  been 
long  collecting  the  materials.  The  somewhat  wider  reputation 
which  this  volume  gave  him  was  far  less  important  than  the 
wider  personal  acquaintance  to  which  it  was  the  means  of 
introduction.  During  the  few  following  years  in  which  he 
resided  in  Cromarty,  his  connexion  with  literature  was  ex¬ 
tending,  and  his  connexion  with  science  had  begun.  But 
his  labours  continued  to  be  comparatively  obscure,  until  an 
event  occurred  which  brought  him  into  a  more  prominent 
position,  and  afforded  him  the  means  of  speaking  to  the  world. 
In  1839  the  House  of  Lords  decided  on  appeal  against  the 
right  of  the  Assemblies  of  the  Scottish  Church  to  regulate, 
as  they  had  proposed  to  do,  the  admission  of  ministers.  Hence 
the  controversy  which  for  three  years  raged  with  increasing 
violence  throughout  the  country,  and  ended  in  the  calamitous 
division  of  1843.  Englishmen  never  understood  that  con¬ 
troversy,  and  probably  never  will.  But  it  stirred  the  feelings 
and  the  intellect  of  Scotland  to  their  very  depths.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  it  fell  to  be  decided  mainly  by  English  lawyers  and 
English  statesmen,  and  by  some  who,  though  not  without 
knowledge  of  Scotland  and  its  law,  belonged  to  a  school 
of  religion  and  of  politics  widely  separated  from  the  habits 
and  traditions  of  their  native  country.*  Among  these  was 
Henrj'  Brougham.  Miller,  like  the  vast  majority  of  his  class 
at  that  time,  was  a  liberal  in  politics,  and  had  sympathised 
in  all  the  causes  to  which  that  eminent  man  had  so  long  de¬ 
voted  his  versatile  and  brilliant  powers.  He  was  pained  and 
alarmed  by  the  tone  and  arguments  of  the  speech  in  which  Lord 
Brougham  supported  the  finding  of  the  House  of  Lords.  In  the 
course  of  a  week  he  wrote  and  despatched  to  a  friend  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  the  MS.  of  *  A  Letter  from  one  of  the  Scotch  People  to 
‘  Lord  Brougham,  &c.’  This  vigorous  production  commanded 
immediate  notice.  The  leaders  of  the  Non-Intrusion  Party  were 
in  want  of  a  journal  to  espouse  their  cause  against  a  press  all 
but  universally  hostile :  and  for  the  establishment  of  such  a 
journal  no  common  abilities  were  required.  The  task  was  offered 
to  and  accepted  by  Miller.  He  became  the  editor,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  the  proprietor,  of  the  ‘  Witness  Newspaper,’  which 
under  his  guidance  continued  to  advocate  with  ability  and  suc¬ 
cess  the  opinions  of  the  Free  Church. 

We  say  nothing  here  of  his  controversial  writings.  They 
were  able,  varied,  picturesque,  sometimes  philosophical,  but  too 
often  bitter,  and  not  unfrequently  wanting  that  taste  and  re¬ 
finement  in  which  on  other  subjects  he  never  failed.  It  was  in 
the  columns  of  the  same  journal  that  several  of  those  works 
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appeared  on  which  his  fame  will  securely  rest.  The  scientific 
world  were  astonished  by  a  series  of  papers  remarkable  indeed 
for  the  beauty  and  purity  of  their  style,  but  much  more 
remarkable  for  still  higher  qualities — papers,  which  lighted  up 
with  all  the  graces  of  imagination  the  details  of  a  science  usually 
obscure  and  dry ;  founded  its  conclusions  on  extraordinary 
powers  of  analysis,  and  connected  the  whole  with  the  noblest 
speculations  on  the  history  and  destiny  of  the  world.  Thus 
appeared  in  succession  ‘  The  Old  Red  Sandstone,’  ‘  First  Im- 
‘  presslons  of  England  and  its  People ;  ’  ‘  My  Schools  and  School- 
‘  masters,’  besides  many  occasional  papers  on  literature  and 
science. 

In  reviewing  these  works,  and  especially  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  produced,  w'e  must  not  fail  to  take  due 
account  of  that  which  underlies  every  possibility  of  success  in  the 
higher  walks  of  intellectual  exertion.  Miller  in  one  of  his  works 
has  spoken  of  ‘  that  mysterious  substance  on  whose  place  and  de- 
*  velopment  so  very  much  in  the  scheme  of  creation  was  destined 
‘  to  depend.’  He  was  himself,  alas,  to  afford  a  new  example  of 
the  mutual  dependence  between  the  action  of  the  mind  and  the 
physical  condition  of  the  organ  with  which  it  holds  mysterious 
alliance.  Beyond  all  doubt  he  was  born  with  a  powerful  instru¬ 
ment  at  his  command.  His  mind  was  large,  sensitive,  and  finely 
strung.  Genius  had  endowed  him  with  her  incommunicable 
gifts.  And  as  for  higher  excellences  this  is  an  all-sufficient  ex¬ 
planation,  so  also  is  it  the  real  source  of  the  main  elements  of 
literary  skill.  A  bad  style  is  generally  indicative  of  a  feeble  in¬ 
tellect.  Clear  conceptions  will  find,  for  the  most  part,  clear 
expression :  and  even  when  the  task  of  the  writer  is  to  render 
back  faint  and  distant  echoes  which  have  reached  no  other  car 
than  his,  the  same  faculty  which  enables  himself  to  catch  them, 
will  often  without  an  effort  make  them  audible  to  the  world. 
There  was  nothing  in  Miller’s  works  whith  so  much  surprised 
tlie  public  as  their  mere  literary  merit.  Where  could  this  Cro¬ 
marty  mason  have  acquired  his  style  ?  The  surprise  w’as  natural. 
Miller  was  what  from  his  position  in  life  he  might  be  presumed 
to  be, — he  was,  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word,  an  unedu¬ 
cated  man.  He  knew  little  of  any  language  but  his  own ; 
and  even  this  he  never  could  pronounce  Intelligibly  to  an  English 
ear.  In  this  sense  he  was  far  less  educated  than  many  of  his 
own  class  in  his  own  country,  or  than  his  own  opportunities 
might  have  enabled  him  to  be.  The  clergy  of  Scotland  have 
almost  all  received  more  than  the  elements  of  education  at  its 
parish  schools;  and  at  least  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  the 
learned  languages  is  generally  attainable  within  their  walls. 
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These  opportunities  were  not  altogether  wanting  to  him ;  but, 
as  he  himself  tells  us,  they  were  neglected. 

Yet  the  truth  is,  that  Miller  had  an  education,  in  the  higher 
senses  of  the  word,  with  which  few  other  educations  can  compare. 
There  is  no  culture  like  that  of  one  who  loves  reading,  and  has  only 
a  few  of  the  best  books  to  read.  His  writings  show  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  English  literature;  but  it  was  gathered  slowly, 
through  the  course  of  years,  from  volumes  acquired  singly  and 
at  intervals, — from  his  father’s  shipwrecked  shelves, — from  pa¬ 
tronising  dominies — ‘  sticket  ministers,’  and  travelling  pedlars. 
Miscellaneous  as  this  reading  was,  he  seems  to  have  liked  best 
that  which  was  best  worth  liking.  The  great  classic  writers 
of  English  literature  were  his  chosen  friends.  He  read  them  in 
long  solitary  evenings ;  and  in  evenings  not  solitary,  but  loud 
with  conversation  which  he  could  not  enjoy.  He  read  them  in 
the  intervals  of  labour,  straining  his  eyes  over  their  pages  by 
the  light  of  bothy-fires,  and  the  long  glow  of  northern  summer 
nights.  The  enjoyment  he  had  in  them  defended  him  from 
temptations  for  the  terrible  strength  of  which  over  the  labouring 
classes  we  sometimes  perhaps  make  hardly  enough  allowance.  The 
drinking  vices  of  many  callings  are  nearly  connected  with  phy¬ 
sical  trials.  Miller  tells  us  that  under  the  influence  of  discom¬ 
fort  and  fatigue  he  had  begun  to  yield;  when  retiring  one 
night  to  his  hour  of  reading,  he  found  the  stately  sentences 
of  Bacon  emptied  of  all  their  noble  meaning.  The  resolution 
taken  in  that  moment  of  conscious  debasement  was  ever  after 
kept.  His  opportunities  of  self-improvement  were  never  again 
thus  voluntarily  lost.  Passing  from  the  illustrious  names — 

‘That  fill 

The  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth 

With  sounds  that  echo  still,’ 

he  became  familiar  in  the  same  way  with  most  of  the  poets  and 
novelists  of  the  later  stages  of  English  literature — with  Pope 
and  Dryden,  with  Swift  and  Richardson,  with  Gray  and  Cowper, 
with  Addison  and  Goldsmith.  A  retentive  memory  kept  for  him 
all  he  read ;  a  fine  natural  taste  determined  his  likings  well,  and 
a  genial  dis))osition  made  him  live  with  those  whose  writings  he 
admired.  The  degree  in  which  he  had  lived  with  them  became 
evident  in  his  ‘  First  Impressions  of  England  and  its  People.’ 
He  never  crossed  the  border  till  he  was  far  advanced  in  life. 
But  when  he  did  so,  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  familiar 
greeting  with  which  he  hailed  the  homes  of  England  most  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  genius,  the  virtue  or  the  piety  of  her  sons. 
With  what  tenderness  of  feeling  he  describes  his  visit  to  Olney, 
and  how  often  must  he  have  traced  before  in  imagination  those 
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old  avenues  in  the  park  of  the  Throckinortons,  which  were  the 
favourite  resort  of  Cowper,  ‘  the  sweet  poet,’  as  Miller  fondly  calls 
him,  ‘  who  first  poured  the  stream  of  divine  truth  into  the  chan- 
‘  nels  of  our  literature.’  All  the  woods  and  fields  round  ‘  Yardley 
Oak’  had  long  been  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  wave- worn  Sutors  of 
Cromarty,  or  the  fine  outline  of  Ben  Wy  vis.  Probably  few  men 
now  read  the  poetry  of  Shenstone,  and  the  landscape  gardening 
of  the  Leasowes  is  pretty  well  forgotten.  But  all  its  old  ponds 
and  waterfalls,  its  glades  and  vistas,  had  been  known  to  Miller, 
and  he  spends  some  hours  in  tracing  their  decay.  At  Ilagley  he 
was  at  home  in  the  landscape  of  *  the  Seasons,’  and  not  less  in 
the  personal  history  of  those  from  whose  descriptions  it  was 
known.  He  recounts  the  strangely  contrasted  character  of  the 
elder  and  the  younger  Lyttleton,  and  in  its  parish  church,  as 
over  the  grave  of  a  friend,  he  repeats  to  himself  the  famous 
Monody.  In  the  streets  of  London  his  recollections  were  of  the 
houseless  wanderings  and  poverty  of  Otway,  and  Butler,  and 
Chatterton,  and  Savage,  and  Crabbe,  and  Johnson.  Not  very 
many  of  those  who  pass  tlirough  colleges  and  schools  were  as 
worthy  as  this  Cromarty  mason  to  tread  the  pavement  of  Poets’ 
Comer;  not  many  could  say  with  equal  truth, — 

‘  I  had  got  fairly  among  my  patrons  and  benefactors.  How  often, 
shut  out  for  months  and  years  together  from  all  literary  converse 
with  the  living,  had  they  been  almost  my  only  companions,  —  my 
unseen  associates,  who  in  the  rude  workshed  lightened  my  labour  by 
the  music  of  their  numbers ;  and  who  in  my  evening  walks,  that 
would  have  been  so  solitary  but  for  them,  expanded  my  intellect  by 
the  solid  bulk  of  their  thinking,  and  gave  me  eyes,  by  their  exquisite 
descriptions,  to  look  at  nature.’  (^First  Impressions,  ch.  xviii.) 

With  such  love  for  such  teachers  we  may  cease  to  wonder  at 
Miller’s  command  over  the  resources  of  the  English  language. 
Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  the  influence  of  other,  circum¬ 
stances  in  his  condition.  Cromarty,  without  being  itself  very 
picturesquely  situated,  is  within  view  of  great  natural  features. 
There  is  the  sea  in  both  its  aspects,  —  the  long  swell  of  com¬ 
paratively  open  water,  and  the  quiet  recesses  of  a  noble  harbour, 
the  best  and  almost  the  only  one  along  hundreds  of  miles  of 
coast.  Both  were  associated  in  his  early  memory  with  those 
eventful  moments  and  vicissitudes  in  life  of  which  in  all  ages 
they  have  been  taken  as  the  type.  He  had  watched  his  father’s 
vessel  going  and  returning,  until  at  last  he  had  watched  in  vain. 
Then  upon  the  other  side  was  a  view  of  the  everlasting  hills. 
The  outer  borders  of  a  Highland  country  are  in  many  respects 
more  favourable  to  enjoyment  of  its  beauty  than  the  interior. 
A  low  horizon,  with  a  distant  outline,  is  an  inexhaustible  source 
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of  variety  and  interest.  Every  change  of  atmosphere  is  as  it 
were  a  change  of  country.  Evening  is  more  beautiful  than 
elsewhere,  and  the  working  man,  called  to  early  labour,  sees  as 
he  can  see  in  no  other  situation  the  effect  of  ‘  morning  spread 
*  upon  the  mountains.’  Miller’s  enjoyment  of  nature  was  intense, 
enlightened  by  the  happy  union  of  science  and  of  taste.  The 
introductory  chapter  of  the  *  Old  Red  Sandstone’  describes  his 
first  day  of  labour  in  opening  a  quarry  on  the  upper  shores  of 
the  Cromarty  Firth.  It  is  but  one  of  his  lighter  sketches,  but 
drawn  with  truth  and  feeling. 

But  we  pass  from  the  literary  framework  of  his  thinking  to 
the  solid  materials  they  contained.  Miller’s  mastery  over  the 
science  which  he  has  done  so  much  to  illustrate,  was  acquired 
under  similar  circumstances  of  apparent  difficulty  and  of  real 
advantage.  Making  again  due  allowance  for  the  natural  powers 
of  a  mind  which  observed  every  thing,  and  reasoned  on  every 
thing  it  observed,  his  scientific  education  was  the  most  perfect 
in  the  world.  There  is  no  knowledge  so  thorough  as  that  w’hich 
is  gained  at  last  after  years  of  baffled  and  wondering  inquiry. 
His  facts  were  accumulated  for  himself,  and  his  calling  supplied 
him  with  abundant  opportunities  for  collecting  them.  On  the 
first  day  on  which  he  began  labour  in  a  quarry,  a  great  slab  of 
rock  had  to  be  lifted  from  its  bed,  and  when  that  bed  was  ex¬ 
posed  to  view,  it  presented  on  its  surface  the  grainy  ripple  of 
primeval  seas. 

‘  It  was  ridged  and  furrowed  like  a  bank  of  sand  that  had  been 
left  an  hour  before.  I  could  trace  every  bend  and  curvature,  every 
cross  hollow  and  counterridge  of  the  corresponding  phenomena — 
for  the  resemblance  was  no  half  resemblance ;  it  was  the  thing  itself ; 
and  I  bad  observed  it  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  times,  when  sailing 
my  little  schooner  in  the  shallows  left  by  the  ebb.’  (  Old  Red,  ch.  i.) 

Whilst  soon  after  similarly  employed  in  another  part  of  the 
same  district,  he  found  an  ammonite — that  noble  convoluted 
form  so  often  repeated  in  different  provinces  of  the  Natural 
Kingdom,  and,  at  second  hand,  in  not  a  few  departments  of  de¬ 
corative  art.  Looking  at  this  object  in  reference  to  this  form 
alone.  Miller  speaks  of  it  as  it  then  not  unnaturally  appeared  to 
him — *  a  beautifully  finished  piece  of  sculpture — one  of  the 
‘  volutes  apparently  of  an  Ionic  capital.’  A  fellow  workman 
told  him  of  a  spot  on  the  neighbouring  coast,  where  these  and 
other  stones  ‘  like  thunderbolts’  were  found.  The  first  half¬ 
holiday  was  devoted  to  the  search ;  and  what  he  found  in  the 
rocks  he  was  in  search  of,  can  be  told  in  no  words  half  so  de¬ 
scriptive  as  his  own :  — 

‘I  found  them  composed  of  thin  strata  of  limestone,  alternating  with 
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tLicker  beds  of  a  black,  slaty  substance,  which,  as  I  ascertained  in 
the  course  of  the  evening,  burns  wdth  a  powerful  flame  and  emits  a 
strong  bituminous  odour.  The  layers  with  wrhich  the  beds  readily 
separate,  are  hardly  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  yet  on 
every  layer  there  are  the  impressions  of  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  the  various  fossils  peculiar  to  the  Lias.  We  may  turn 
over  w’onderful  leaves  one  by  one  like  the  leaves  of  an  herbarium  and 
find  the  historical  records  of  a  former  creation  in  every  page :  scallops 
and  gryphites  and  ammonites  of  almost  every  variety  peculiar  to  the 
formation,  and  at  least  some  eight  or  ten  varieties  of  belemnites ; 
twigs  of  wood,  leaves  of  plants,  cones  of  an  extinct  species  of  pine ; 
bits  of  charcoal,  and  the  scales  of  fishes ;  and  as  if  to  render  their 
pictorial  appearance  more  striking,  though  the  leaves  of  this  interest¬ 
ing  volume  are  of  a  deep  black,  most  of  the  impressions  are  of  a 
chalky  w'hiteness.  I  was  lost  in  admiration  and  astonishment,  and 
found  my  very  imagination  paralysed  by  an  assemblage  of  wonders 
that  seemed  to  outrival,  in  the  fantastic  and  the  extravagant,  even 
its  wildest  conceptions.  I  passed  on  from  ledge  to  ledge  like  the 
traveller  of  the  tale  through  the  City  of  Statues.’  (0/d  Red, 
ch.  i.) 

Strange  and  ancient  as  were  the  fossils  of  the  Lias,  he  soon 
broke  ground  upon  remains  less  beautiful  but  Infinitely  more 
uncouth,  and,  as  he  afterwards  eame  to  know  —  older  by 
unnumbered  ages.  In  puzzling  over  these  strata  of  the  Lias, 
and  trying  to  understand  their  relation  to  the  adjacent  rocks, 
he  did  what  must  be  done  under  such  circumstances — he  formed 
a  theory, —  aud  if  that  theory  were  right,  he  concluded  he 
should  find  the  same  beds  recurring  at  another  point  of  the 
const  in  a  bay  close  to  lus  native  town.  And  so,  ‘  one  de- 
‘  lightful  morning  in  August  1830,’  he  set  out  to  explore  the 
rocks  exposed  there  by  the  lowest  ebb.  He  soon  found  some 
strata  abounding  in  calcareous  nodules. 

‘  So  thickly  are  the  nodules  spread  over  the  surface  of  some  of  the 
beds,  that  they  reminded  me  of  floats  of  broken  ice  on  the  windward 
side  of  a  lake  after  a  few  days’  thaw,  when  the  edges  of  the  fragments 
are  smoothed  and  rounded,  and  they  press  upon  one  another,  so  as  to 
cover,  except  in  the  angular  interstices,  the  entire  surface.  I  set 
myself  carefully  to  examine.  The  first  nodule  I  laid  open  contained 
a  bituminous-looking  mass,  in  which  I  could  trace  a  few  pointed 
bones  and  a  few  minute  scales.  The  next  abounded  in  rhomboidal 
and  finely  enamelled  scales  of  much  larger  size  and  more  distinct 
character.  1  wrought  on  with  the  eagerness  of  a  discoverer  entering 
for  the  first  time  in  a  terra  incognita  of  wonders.  Almost  every 
fragment  of  clay,  cverj'  splinter  of  sandstone,  every  limestone  nodule, 
contained  its  organism  —  scales,  spines,  plates,  bones,  entire  fish ;  but 
not  one  organism  of  the  Lias  could  I  find  —  no  ammonite,  no  belem¬ 
nites,  no  gryphites,  no  shells  of  any  kind :  the  vegetable  impressions 
were  entirely  difierent ;  and  not  a  single  scale,  plate  or  ichthyodo- 
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rulite,  could  I  identify  with  those  of  the  newer  formation.  I  had  got 
into  a  different  world,  and  among  the  remains  of  a  different  creation; 
but  where  was  its  proper  place  in  the  scale  ?  The  beds  of  the  little 
bay  are  encircled  by  thick  accumulations  of  diluvium  and  debris,  nor 
could  I  trace  their  relation  to  a  single  known  rock.  I  was  struck,  as 
I  well  might,  by  the  utter  strangeness  of  the  forms,  —  the  oar-like 
arms  of  tbe  Pterichthys,  and  its  tortoise-like  plates  —  the  strange 
buckler-looking  head  of  the  Coccosteus,  which,  I  suppose,  might 
possibly  be  the  back  of  a  small  tortoise,  though  the  tubercles  re¬ 
minded  me  rather  of  the  skin  of  the  shark  —  the  polished  scales  and 
plates  of  the  Osteolepis — the  spined  and  scaled  fins  of  the  Cheiracan- 
thus  —  above  all,  the  one-sided,  tail  of  at  least  eight  out  of  the  ten  or 
twelve  varieties  of  fossil  which  the  deposit  contained.  All  together 

excited  and  astonished  me . . I  wrought  on  till  the  advancing 

tide  came  splashing  over  the  nodules,  and  a  powerful  August  sun  had 
risen  towards  the  middle  sky  ;  and  were  I  to  sum  up  all  my  happier 
hours,  the  hour  would  not  be  forgotten  in  which  I  sat  down  on  a 
rounded  boulder  of  granite,  by  the  edge  of  the  sea,  when  the  last  bed 
was  covered,  and  spread  out  on  the  beach  before  me  the  spoils  of  the 
morning.’  (  Old  Red,  ch.  vi.) 

Miller  was  not  then  aware  of  the  value  of  his  discovery. 
Geology  is  so  young  a  science  that  even  small  portions  of  a 
single  life  have  seen  great  changes  in  its  progress.  It  was 
only  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  present  century  that  its  founda¬ 
tion,  as  a  science  properly  so  called,  was  laid  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  great  principle  that  strata  are  to  be  identified 
by  their  imbedded  fossils  —  that  different  ages  of  creation 
have  been  distinguished  by  different  forms  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  and  that  by  the  remains  of  these,  under  every 
variety  of  colour  and  of  texture,  the  same  formation  can 
always  be  detected.  It  was  upon  the  rich  and  abundant 
fossils  of  that  very  formation  which  first  arrested  the  attention 
of  Miller,  the  Lias,  which  with  the  superincumbent  Oolite  covers 
a  large  part  of  England,  that  this  principle  had  been  first  estab¬ 
lished  and  applied.  Under  its  guidance  the  leading  masses  of 
the  *  secondary  rocks  ’  were  soon  classified  and  arranged.  The 
wonderful  remains  of  tlie  carboniferous  vegetation  had  been 
long  practically  known,  and  under  the  new  law  this  great 
system  of  deposits  had  speedily  its  true  place  assigned  to  it 
with  reference  to  the  strata  both  above  and  under  it.  With 
respect  to  one  of  these  it  was  known  by  costly  experience  that 
the  coal-measures  were  frequently  overlaid  by  beds  of  red 
sandstone,  sometimes  of  such  enormous  thickness  as  to  render 
hopeless  all  access  to  the  treasures  underneath.  With  respect 
to  another,  it  AViis  also  known  that  these  same  coal-measures 
were  underlaid  by  other  masses  of  red  sandstone  in  which  no 
coal  was  found.  These  relative  positions  had  assigned  to  the 
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first  the  name  of  the  *  New,’  and  to  the  last  that  of  the  *  Old  pn 

‘  Red  Sandstone.’  Both  came  rather  slowly  to  be  separated  inj 

from  the  coal-measures,  or  to  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  wl 

than  as  the  floor  and  the  roof  respectively  of  the  carbonife-  ev 

rous  strata.  Rising  from  under  the  coal-basins  of  Shropshire  en 

and  South  Wales  the  *  Old  Red’  was  seen  to  spread  over  a  th 

large  part  of  the  western  and  south-western  counties  of  Eng-  th 

land.  It  rose  to  high  mountains  in  Brecon  and  Carmarthen,  ta' 

and  beds  of  the  same  deposit  gave  their  rich  and  peculiar  M 

colouring  to  the  beautiful  shores  of  Devon.  In  Scotland  like-  ‘  s 

wise  considerable  districts  of  country  were  occupied  by  strata  ra 

whose  relation  to  the  primary  rocks  beneath  indicated  the  fo 

same  relations.  But  throughout  all  these  areas  in  both  countries  m 

hardly  any  organic  remains  had  been  discovered.  In  1827  it 

the  sagacity  of  Murchison  and  Sedgwick  referred  to  the  II 

‘  Old  Red  ’  certain  rocks  in  Caithness  which  were  largely  si; 

quarried  for  flagstones  and  which  were  found  to  contain  the  bi 

remains  of  some  peculiar  fish.  Soon  after,  the  late  Professor  tli 

Fleming,  to  whom  science  in  many  departments  owes  so  ‘ ! 

much,  discovered  in  Forfarshire  some  similar  remains,  and  ol 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  was  an  early  contributor  from  the  same  field. 

But  a  few  ambiguous  impressions,  as  if  of  miniature  shields  and  b( 

bucklers,  were  all  that  for  long  rewarded  the  search  of  English  ’  w 

geologists  in  the  ‘  Old  Red  ’  strata  of  that  country.  So  late  as  tl 

1836,  when  Buckland  published  his  celebrated  Bridgewater  E 

Treatise,  we  find  no  engraving,  such  as  is  given  for  other  d 

strata,  to  indicate  any  forms  of  life  peculiar  to  the  ages  of  the  r< 

Old  Red  Sandstone ;  and  a  short  note,  appended  apparently  h 

after  the  text  had  been  prepared,  disiioses  of  the  Scotch  dis-  c 

coveries  as  of  interest  indeed,  but  still  only  as  disclosing  remains  ‘ 

of  fish  closely  related  to  those  connected  with  the  coal.  Miller,  n 

in  his  walk  on  ‘  that  delightful  morning  of  August,  1830,’ —  ^  a 

six  years  earlier,  had  lighted  on  a  stratum  of  these  ‘  Old  Red  ’  d 

rocks  which  revealed  in  a  moment  the  strange  and  peculiar  q 

creatures  which  had  lived  during  the  ages  of  their  deposition,  t 

and  which  had  perished  as  utterly  before  the  carboniferous  vege-  1 

tation  had  begun  to  grow,  as  this  vegetation  again  had  perished  1 

before  the  introduction  of  the  lizards  and  ammonites  of  the  1 

Lias. 

For  several  years  he  worked  on,  entirely  unassisted  from  1 

without,  but  applying  with  assiduous  labour  to  the  collection  of  < 

his  specimens,  and  with  powers  of  curious  and  accurate  analysis  ' 

to  the  structure  of  the  animals  he  discovered.  In  the  conclu-  ^ 

sions  to  which  his  discoveries  would  have  led  he  was  antici-  )  ( 

pated  by  a  distinguished  countryman.  Murchison,  during  the  i  ( 
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progress  of  his  great  work  on  the  Silurian  System,  was  gather¬ 
ing  during  the  same  years  some  additional  evidence  to  that 
which  was  already  known  of  the  organisms  of  the  ‘  Old  Red,’ — 
evidence  which,  with  his  eye  for  rapid  yet  sound  generalisation, 
enabled  him  to  appreciate  more  justly  the  true  importance  of 
the  ‘  Old  Red  ’  as  the  remains  of  ages  wholly  separate  from 
those  which  produced  the  coal-measures.  This  view  was  main¬ 
tained  in  the  ‘  Silurian  System,’  published  in  1839.  Meanwhile 
Miller,  to  use  the  sailor’s  phrase,  was  *  coming  up  with  a  wet 
*  sail.’  He  had  communicated  to  Murchison  some  of  his  speci¬ 
mens,  and  had  received  from  him  encouragement  and  assistance ; 
following  up  his  own  researches,  he  very  soon  made  himself 
master  also  of  the  literature  of  the  rising  science,  dovetailing 
it  with  nice  and  curious  connexion  into  his  own  earlier  reading. 
He  worked  with  such  a  will,  and,  consequently,  with  such 
success,  that  in  the  very  first  year  of  his  residence  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  as  editor  of  the  ‘  Witness,’  he  published  in  that  journal 
the  series  of  papers  which  constitute  his  work  on  the  ‘  Old 
‘  Red  Sandstone,’  the  first,  the  freshest,  and,  we  think,  the  best 
of  all  his  scientific  writings. 

The  jealousy  which  exists  among  men  of  science  has  often 
been  the  subject  of  invidious  remark.  On  this  occasion  there 
was  nothing  but  the  most  generous  emulation  in  acknowledging 
the  new  author’s  extraordinary  powers.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  held  at  Glasgow  in  1840,  Murchison  intro¬ 
duced  the  subject  of  Miller’s  discoveries,  and  referred  to  his 
recent  papers  in  terms  of  just  and  hearty  admiration.  Buck- 
land,  the  accomplished  and  eloquent  Professor  of  Oxford,  de¬ 
clared  ‘  he  would  give  his  right  hand  to  possess  such  powers 
‘of  description  as  this  man,’  and  spoke  of  the  comparative 
meagreness  and  ^joverty  of  his  own.  The  real  charm,  however, 
as  well  as  the  real  value  of  his  work,,  lay  deeper  than  its  mere 
descriptions.  Miller’s  mind  w'as  intensely  interested  in  the 
questions  which  geology  suggested,  and  to  these  all  his  descrip¬ 
tions  are  subordinate.  We  can  only  take  a  few  as  an  example. 
How  came  so  many  strata  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  to  be  so 
barren  of  fossil  remains,  giving  the  idea  of  such  long  periods  of 
time  almost  destitute  of  life  ?  A  very  important  question  this 
—  touching  as  it  does  upon  the  peculiar  conditions  requisite  for 
the  preservation  of  such  remains,  and  the  safety  of  building  con¬ 
clusions  upon  their  absence.  Miller  sees  one  explanation  in  his 
walk  upon  the  beach.  He  recurs  to  his  favourite  bay. 

‘  It  was  laid  bare  by  the  tide  this  morning  far  beyond  its  outer 
opening ;  and  the  huge  table-like  boulder,  which  occupies  nearly  its 
centre,  held  but  a  middle  place  between  the  still-darkened  flood-line 
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that  ran  high  along  the  beach,  and  the  brown  line  of  ebb  that  bristled 
far  below  with  forests  of  the  rough-stemmed  tangle.  This  little  bay 
or  inflection  of  the  coast  serves  as  a  sort  of  natural  wear  in  detain¬ 
ing  floating  drift-weed,  and  is  often  found  piled,  after  violent  storms 
from  the  east,  with  accumulations,  many  yards  in  extent  and  several 
feet  in  depth,  of  kelp  and  tangle,  mixed  with  zoophytes  and  mollusca, 
and  the  remains  of  fish  killed  among  the  shallow's  by  the  tempest. 

Early  in  the  last  century,  a  large  body  of  herrings,  pursued  by  whales 
and  porpoises,  were  stranded  in  it,  to  the  amount  of  several  hundred 
barrels ;  and  it  is  said  that  salt  and  cask  failed  the  packers  when  but 
comparatively  a  small  portion  of  the  shoal  were  cured,  and  that  by 
much  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  carried  away  by  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  farmers  for  manure.  Ever  since  the  formation  of  the  present 
coast-line,  this  natural  wear  has  been  arresting,  tide  after  tide,  its 
heaps  of  organic  matter,  but  the  circumstances  favourable  to  their 
preservation  have  been  wanting :  they  ferment  and  decay  when  driven 
high  on  the  beach ;  and  the  next  spring-tide,  accompanied  by  a  gale 
from  the  west,  sweeps  every  vestige  of  them  away ;  and  so,  after  the 
lapse  of  many  centuries,  we  find  no  other  organisms  among  the 
rounded  pebbles  that  form  the  beach  of  this  little  bay,  than  merely  a 
few'  broken  shells  and  occasionally  a  mouldering  fish-bone.  Thus, 
very  barren  formations  may  belong  to  periods  singularly  rich  in  or¬ 
ganic  existences.’  (0/rf  Red,  ch.  vi.) 

Again,  the  barrenness  of  these  strata  is  less  astonishing 
than  the  fertility  of  others.  Certain  beds  suddenly  turn  up, 
extending,  perhaps,  over  wide  areas  of  country,  which  seem 
almost  entirely  composed  of  animal  remains.  Here  an  oppo¬ 
site  difficulty  is  presented,  and  we  are  almost  tempted  to  ask  — 

Is  life  anywhere  as  concentrated  and  as  abundant  now  ?  Miller, 
in  imagining  that  old  world,  always  connects  it  with  what  he 
has  seen  of  nature  in  its  existing  aspect. 

‘  Here  we  first  find  proof  that  this  ancient  ocean  literally  swarmed 
with  life  —  that  its  bottom  was  literally  covered  with  miniature 
forests  of  algae,  and  its  waters  darkened  by  immense  shoals  of  fish.  ^ 
In  middle  autumn,  at  the  close  of  the  herring  season,  when  the  fish 
have  just  spawned,  and  the  congregated  masses  are  breaking  up  on 
shallow  and  skerry,  and  dispersing  by  myriads  over  the  deeper  seas, 
they  rise  at  times  to  the  surface  by  a  movement  so  simultaneous,  that 
for  miles  and  miles  around  the  skiff  of  the  fisherman  nothing  may  be 
seen  but  the  bright  glitter  of  scales,  as  if  the  entire  face  of  the  deep 
were  a  blue  robe  spangled  with  silver.  I  have  watched  them  at  sun¬ 
rise  at  such  seasons  on  the  middle  of  the  Moray  Firth,  when,  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  the  surface  has  been  ruflied  by  the  splash  of 
fins  as  if  a  light  breeze  swept  over  it,  and  the  red  light  has  flashed  in 
gleams  of  an  instant  on  the  millions  and  tens  of  millions  that  were 
leaping  around  me,  a  hand-breadth  into  the  air,  thick  as  hailstones  in 
a  thundershower.  The  amazing  amount  of  life  which  the  scene 
included  has  imparted  to  it  an  indescribable  interest.  On  most  oc- 
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casions  the  inhabitants  of  ocean  are  seen  but  by  scores  and  hundreds ; 
for  in  looking  down  into  their  twilight  haunts,  we  find  the  view 
bounded  by  a  few  yards,  or  at  most  a  few  fathoms  ;  and  we  can  but 
calculate  on  the  unseen  myriads  of  the  surrounding  expanse,  by  the 
seen  few  that  occupy  the  narrow  space  visible.  Here,  however,  it 
was  not  the  few,  but  the  myriads,  that  Avere  seen  —  the  innumerable 
and  inconceivable  whole  all  palpable  to  the  sight  as  a  flock  on  a  hill¬ 
side  ;  or  at  least,  if  all  was  not  palpable,  it  was  only  because  sense 
has  its  limits  in  the  lighter  as  well  as  in  the  denser  medium,  —  that 
the  multitudinous  distracts  it,  and  the  distant  eludes  it,  and  the  far 
horizon  bounds  it.  If  the  scene  spoke  not  of  infinity  in  the  sense  in 
which  Deity  comprehends  it,  it  spoke  of  it  in  at  least  the  only  sense 
in  which  man  can  comprehend  it.’  ( Old  Red,  ch.  xii.) 

But  Ave  must  pass  to  descriptions  of  another  kind.  Those 
old  shoals  of  fish  —  Avhat  were  they  ?  Could  they  in  respect  to 
organisation,  as  well  as  in  respect  to  number,  be  compared 
with  the  herrings  of  the  Moray  Firth,  or  with  any  other  fish  of 
the  existing  seas  ?  To  reconstruct  the  animal  he  found  more 
difficult  than  to  imagine  the  scenes  in  which  it  lived.  W  e  have 
an  instinctive  confidence  in  the  sameness  of  the  great  elements 
of  nature — and  in  the  permanence  of  the  mechanical  laws  which 
regulate  their  mutual  action.  But  the  variety  of  animal  life 
which  even  now  is  so  vast,  what  may  it  not  have  been  in  past 
time  ?  One  at  least  of  the  creatures  examined  by  Miller,  subse¬ 
quently  named  by  Agassiz  the  ‘  Pterichthys  Milleri,’  seemed 
Avholly  inexplicable. 

*It  opened  with  a  single  blow  of  the  hammer;  and  there,  on  a 
ground  of  light-coloured  limestone,  lay  the  effigy  of  a  creature 
fashioned  apparently  out  of  jet,  with  a  body  covered  with  plates,  two 
powerful-looking  arms  articulated  at  the  shoulder.s,  a  head  as  entirely 
lost  in  the  trunk  as  that  of  the  ray  or  the  sun-fish,  and  a  long  angular 
tail.  My  first-formed  idea  regarding  it  was,  that  I  had  discovered 
a  connecting  link  between  the  tortoise  and  the  fish.’  (^Old  Red, 
ch.  iii.) 

Others  of  the  animals  which  he  found  were  indeed  obviously 
fish,  but  fish  of  a  shape  and  style  which  he  had  never  seen  and 
of  which  he  had  never  heard. 

‘  Scales  of  bone  glisten  with  enamel;  their  jaws,  enamel  without, 
and  bone  within,  bristle  thick  with  sharp-pointed  teeth ;  closely- 
jointed  plates,  burnished  like  ancient  helmets,  cover  their  heads ;  their 
gill-covers  consist  each  of  a  single  piece,  like  the  gill-cover  of  the 
sturgeon ;  their  tails  were  formed  chiefly  on  the  lower  side  of  their 
bodies  ;  and  the  rays  of  their  fins,  enamelled  like  their  plates  and 
their  scales,  stand  up  over  the  connecting  membrane,  like  the  steel 
or  brass  in  that  peculiar  armour  of  the  middle  ages,  whose  multitu¬ 
dinous  pieces  of  metal  were  fastened  together  on  a  ground-work  of 
cloth  or  of  leather.’  (  Old  Red,  ch.  iv.) 
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But  there  were  great  differences  of  detail.  Of  one  he  found 
that 

‘  the  head  had  its  plaited  mail,  the  body  its  scaly  mail,  the  fins  their 
mail  of  parallel  and  jointed  bars,  and  every  plate,  bar,  and  scale  was 
dotted  with  microscopic  points.  Every  ray  had  its  double  or  treble 
punctulated  row,  every  scale  or  plate  its  punctulated  group ;  the 
markings  lie  as  thickly  in  proportion  to  the  fields  they  cover  as  the 
circular  perforations  in  a  lace  veil.’  (OW  Red,  ch.  v.) 

In  another, 

‘  an  entirely  different  style  obtains.  The  enamelled  scales  and  plates 
glitter  with  minute  ridges,  that  show  like  thorns  in  a  December 
morning  varnished  with  ice.’ 

In  another, 

‘  the  bones  and  scales  seemed  disproportionately  large.  There  is  a 
general  rudeness  in  the  finish  of  the  creature,  if  I  may  so  speak,  that 
reminds  one  of  the  tatooings  of  a  savage,  or  the  corresponding  style 
of  art' in  w'hich  he  ornaments  the  handle  of  his  stone  hatchet  or  his 
war-club.’ 

In  a  fourth, 

‘  on  the  contrary,  there  is  much  of  a  minute  and  cabinet-like  elegance. 
The  silvery  smoothness  of  the  fins,  dotted  with  scarcely  visible  scales, 
harmonised  with  a  similar  appearance  of  head ;  a  style  of  sculpture 
resembling  the  parallel  etchings  of  the  line-engraver  fretted  the 
scales.’ 

Here,  again,  all  this  minute  and  graphic  description  is  subor¬ 
dinate  to  the  recognition  of  great  general  laws.  He  points  to 
the  perfect  unity  or  consistency  of  style  which  prevails  in  each, 
traces  to  the  same  principle  the  highest  beauty  in  human  art, 
and  indicates  in  this  fine  observation  some  of  the  deepest  facts 
in  nature :  — 

‘  Nor  does  it  lessen  the  wonder  that  their  nicer  ornaments  should 
yield  their  beauty  only  to  the  microscope,  and  the  unassisted  eye 
fails  to  discover  the  evidences  of  this  unity :  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
adorable  Architect  had  wrought  it  out  in  secret  with  reference  to  the 
divine  idea  alone.  The  artist  w’ho  sculptured  a  cherry-stone,  consigned 
it  to  a  cabinet  and  placed  a  microscope  besideit.  The  microscopic  beauty 
of  these  ancient  fish  was  consigned  to  the  twilight  depths  of  a  primev^ 
ocean.’.  .  .  .  ‘We  speak  of  the  infinity  of  Deity — of  His  inexhausti¬ 
ble  variety  of  mind ;  but  we  speak  of  it  until  the  idea  becomes  a  piece 
of  mere  commonplace  in  our  mouths.  It  is  well  to  be  brought  to 
feel,  if  not  to  conceive  of  it  —  to  be  made  to  know  that  we  ourselves 
are  barren-minded,  and  that  in  Him  “all  fulness  dwelleth.”  Succeed¬ 
ing  creations,  each  with  its  myriads  of  existences,  do  not  exhaust 
Him.  He  never  repeats  Himself.  The  curtain  drops  at  His  command 
over  one  scene  of  existence  full  of  wisdom  and  beauty  —  it  rises  again, 
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and  all  is  glorious,  wise,  and  beautiful  as  beforej  and  all  is  new.  .  .  . 

‘Is  it  nothing  to  be  taught  with  a  demonstrative  evidence  which  the 
metaphysician  cannot  supply,  that  races  are  not  eternal  —  that  every 
family  had  its  beginning,  and  that  whole  creations  have  come  to  an 
end  ?  ’  (OW  Red,  ch.  v.) 

In  this  passage,  as  well  as  in  many  others  of  the  ‘  Old  Red 
‘  Sandstone,’  Miller  anticipates  the  conclusion,  and  in  some  re- 
8i>ects  the  arguments,  which  were  to  form  the  subject  of  his  next 
principal  scientihe  work.  The  ‘Footprints  of  the  Creator’  was 
one  of  the  many  answers  called  forth  by  the  ‘Vestiges  of 
‘  Creation  ’  —  and  in  some  respects  it  was  the  most  systematic 
as  well  as  the  most  eloquent  of  them  all.  This  controversy  was 
not  in  substance  new,  but  it  was  fought  upon  a  new  ground. 
During  the  few  years  of  its  existence  as  an  established  science, 
geology  had  yielded  authentic  information  upon  questions  on 
which  no  other  department  of  knowledge  had  supplied  so  much 
as  one  solitary  hint.  All  other  sciences  had  borne  exclusive  re¬ 
ference  to  the  existing  order  of  things.  Geology,  for  the  first  time, 
spoke  to  us  of  the  past  history  of  creation.  This  was  absolutely 
new.  It  w’as  new  in  kind,  not  merely  in  degree.  Of  the  fii’St 
introduction  of  any  new  form  of  life,  whether  plant  or  animal, 
we  had  known  before  absolutely  nothing.  The  very  idea  seemed 
to  lie  beyond  the  domain  of  science,  — and  so  in  one  sense  it 
does,  —  that  is  to  say,  it  lies  beyond  the  domain  of  any  known 
natural  law.  It  is  a  fiict  which  we  cannot  refer  to  any  other 
fact  more  general  than  itself.  Hence  the  controversy  respecting 
it.  For  there  are  two  tendencies  in  the  human  mind,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  antagonistic,  but  which  arc  too  often  found  apart.  One 
of  these  tendencies  is  that  which  impels  us  to  trace  up  all  parti¬ 
cular  facts  to  some  general  rule  or  law  ;  the  other  is  that  which 
impels  us  to  seek  behind  the  law  for  the  authority  which  has 
laid  it  down  ;  and  to  rejoice  in  every  evidence  which  indicates 
more  nearly  and  more  clearly  than  others,  the  direct  action  of  a 
personal  Creator.  There  are  many  minds  in  which  the  first  of 
these  tendencies  throws  out  the  last.  They  are  satisfied  with 
physical  laws  as  ultimate  truths.  They  conceal  from  themselves 
how  little  those  laws  satisfy  our  own  ideas  of  causation,  by  bor¬ 
rowing,  as  it  were,  from  the  world  of  mind,  and  lending  to  phy¬ 
sical  laws  the  attributes  of  volition. 

Never  was  such  new  and  abundant  food  supplied  to  divers 
appetites,  as  by  these  new  facts  of  geology  were  afforded  to  these 
two  tendencies  of  mind.  On  the  one  hand,  the  discovery  that 
creation  has  not  been  one  solitary  act,  to  be  presumed  from 
argument  or  received  by  faith,  but  an  act  many  times  repeated, 
leaving  visible  records  to  inform  us  of  the  fact,  seemed  almost 
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But  there  were  great  differences  of  detail.  Of  one  he  found 
that 

‘  the  head  had  its  plaited  mail,  the  body  its  scaly  mail,  the  fins  their 
mail  of  parallel  and  jointed  bars,  and  every  plate,  bar,  and  scale  was 
dotted  with  microscopic  points.  Every  ray  had  its  double  or  treble 
punctulated  row,  every  scale  or  plate  its  punctulated  group ;  the 
markings  lie  as  thickly  in  proportion  to  the  fields  they  cover  as  the 
circular  perforations  in  a  lace  veil.’  (OW  Red,  ch.  v.) 

In  another, 

‘  an  entirely  different  style  obtains.  The  enamelled  scales  and  plates 
glitter  with  minute  ridges,  that  show  like  thorns  in  a  December 
morning  varnished  with  ice.’ 

In  another, 

*  the  bones  and  scales  seemed  disproportionately  large.  There  is  a 
general  rudeness  in  the  finish  of  the  creature,  if  I  may  so  speak,  that 
reminds  one  of  the  tatooings  of  a  savage,  or  the  corresponding  style 
of  art'in  w'hich  he  ornaments  the  handle  of  his  stone  hatchet  or  his 
war-club.’ 

In  a  fourth, 

*  on  the  contrary,  there  is  much  of  a  minute  and  cabinet-like  elegance. 
The  silvery  smoothness  of  the  fins,  dotted  with  scarcely  visible  scales, 
harmonised  with  a  similar  appearance  of  head ;  a  style  of  sculpture 
resembling  the  parallel  etchings  of  the  line-engraver  fretted  the 
scales.’ 

Here,  again,  all  this  minute  and  graphic  description  is  subor¬ 
dinate  to  the  recognition  of  great  general  laws.  He  points  to 
the  perfect  unity  or  consistency  of  style  which  prevails  in  each, 
traces  to  the  same  principle  the  highest  beauty  in  human  art, 
and  indicates  in  this  fine  observation  some  of  the  deepest  facts 
in  nature :  — 

‘  Nor  does  it  lessen  the  wonder  that  their  nicer  ornaments  should 
yield  their  beauty  only  to  the  microscope,  and  the  unassisted  eye 
fails  to  discover  the  evidences  of  this  unity  :  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
adorable  Architect  had  wrought  it  out  in  secret  with  reference  to  the 
divine  idea  alone.  The  artist  w’ho  sculptured  a  cherry-stone,  consigned 
it  to  a  cabinet  and  placed  a  microscope  beside  it  The  microscopic  beauty 
of  these  ancient  fish  was  consigned  to  the  twibght  depths  of  a  primev^ 
ocean.’.  .  .  .  ‘We  speak  of  the  infinity  of  Deity — of  His  inexhausti¬ 
ble  variety  of  mind ;  but  we  speak  of  it  until  the  idea  becomes  a  piece 
of  mere  commonplace  in  our  mouths.  It  is  well  to  be  brought  to 
feel,  if  not  to  conceive  of  it  —  to  be  made  to  know  that  we  ourselves 
are  barren-minded,  and  that  in  Him  “all  fulness  dwelleth.”  Succeed¬ 
ing  creations,  each  with  its  myriads  of  existences,  do  not  exhaust 
Him.  He  never  repeats  Himself.  The  curtain  drops  at  His  command 
over  one  scene  of  existence  full  of  wisdom  and  beauty  —  it  rises  again, 
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and  all  is  glorious,  wise,  and  beautiful  as  before,  and  all  is  new.  .  .  . 

‘Is  it  nothing  to  be  taught  with  a  demonstrative  evidence  which  the 
metaphysician  cannot  supply,  that  races  are  not  eternal  —  that  every 
family  had  its  beginning,  and  that  whole  creations  have  come  to  an 
end  ?  ’  (  Old  Red,  ch.  v.) 

In  this  passage,  as  well  as  in  many  others  of  the  ‘  Old  Red 
‘  Sandstone,’  Miller  anticipates  the  conclusion,  and  in  some  re¬ 
spects  the  arguments,  which  were  to  form  the  subject  of  his  next 
principal  scientihe  work.  The  ‘Footprints  of  the  Creator’  was 
one  of  the  many  answers  called  forth  by  the  ‘Vestiges  of 
‘  Creation’  —  and  in  some  respects  it  was  the  most  systematic 
as  well  as  the  most  eloquent  of  them  all.  This  controversy  was 
not  in  substance  new,  but  it  was  fought  upon  a  new  ground. 
During  the  few  years  of  its  existence  as  an  established  science, 
geology  had  yielded  authentic  information  upon  questions  on 
which  no  other  department  of  knowledge  had  supplied  so  much 
as  one  solitary  hint.  All  other  sciences  had  borne  exclusive  re¬ 
ference  to  the  existing  order  of  things.  Geology,  for  the  first  time, 
spoke  to  us  of  the  past  history  of  creation.  This  w'as  absolutely 
new.  It  Avas  new  in  kind,  not  merely  in  degree.  Of  the  first 
introduction  of  any  new  form  of  life,  whether  plant  or  animal, 
we  had  known  before  absolutely  nothing.  The  very  idea  seemed 
to  lie  beyond  the  domain  of  science,  — and  so  in  one  sense  it 
does,  —  that  is  to  say,  it  lies  beyond  the  domain  of  any  known 
natural  law.  It  is  a  fact  which  wc  cannot  refer  to  any  other 
fact  more  general  than  itself.  Hence  the  controversy  respecting 
it.  For  there  are  two  tendencies  in  the  human  mind,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  antagonistic,  but  which  are  too  often  found  apart.  One 
of  these  tendencies  is  that  which  impels  us  to  trace  up  all  parti¬ 
cular  facts  to  some  general  rule  or  law  ;  the  other  is  that  which 
impels  us  to  seek  behind  the  law  for  the  authority  which  has 
laid  it  down ;  and  to  rejoice  in  every  evidence  which  indicates 
more  nearly  and  more  clearly  than  others,  the  direct  action  of  a 
personal  Creator.  There  are  many  minds  in  which  the  first  of 
these  tendencies  throws  out  the  last.  They  are  satisfied  with 
physical  laws  as  ultimate  truths.  They  conceal  from  themselves 
how  little  those  laws  satisfy  our  own  ideas  of  causation,  by  bor¬ 
rowing,  as  it  were,  from  the  world  of  mind,  and  lending  to  phy¬ 
sical  laws  the  attributes  of  volition. 

Never  was  such  new  and  abundant  food  supplied  to  divers 
appetites,  as  by  these  new  facts  of  geology  were  afforded  to  these 
two  tendencies  of  mind.  On  the  one  hand,  the  discovery  that 
creation  has  not  been  one  solitary  act,  to  be  presumed  from 
argument  or  received  by  faith,  but  an  act  many  times  repeated, 
leaving  visible  records  to  inform  us  of  the  fact,  seemed  almost 
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to  brin"  us  into  the  position  of  finding  the  Creator  at  his  work. 
It  was  like  ascending  at  least  one  step  higher 

‘  The  great  world’s  altar-stairs 
That  slope  through  darkness  up  to  God.’ 

It  gave  new  scope  to  the  argument  of  St.  Peter,  which  he 
urges  against  the  assertion,  *  that  all  things  have  continued  as 
‘  they  are  since  the  beginning.’  It  now  appeared,  that  not  only 
had  there  been  ‘  a  beginning,’  but  many  beginnings ;  and  periods 
of  long-established  order  many  times  broken  up.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  has  been  a  struggle  to  bring  these  facts  within  the 
domain  of  natural  law ;  for  in  science  there  is  nothing  so  un¬ 
comfortable  as  a  fact  which  cannot  be  assimilated  with  other 
facts  belonging  to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  Nor  is  this 
endeavour  to  be  deprecated  if  it  be  conducted  in  the  true 
spirit  of  inductive  reasoning.  The  late  lamented  Professor 
Edward  Forbes  did  fancy  that  he  could  trace  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  animal  life  in  past  time  a  law,  in  the  strict  scientific 
sense  of  that  term ;  that  is  to  say,  he  fancied  that  the  facts 
as  hitherto  ascertained,  were  capable  of  being  reduced  under 
a  more  general  definition.  But  the  ‘Vestiges’  was  an  attempt 
of  a  very  different  kind  —  an  attempt  not  merely  to  classify  the 
facts,  but  to  refer  them  to  a  new  causation,  and  to  give  to  an 
assumed  law  an  explanatory  character  which  really  belongs  to  no 
physical  law  whatever.  The  object  was  not  simply  to  trace  the 
order  in  which,  but  to  devise  the  process  by  which,  successive 
creations  had  been  introduced.  And  this  process  was  no  other 
than  ‘  development.’  Under  the  combined  influence  of  in¬ 
ternal  aspirations  and  of  external  conditions,  the  lower  animals 
had,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  gradually  grown  into  the  highest 
forms  of  life.  In  reality,  this  was  no  new  idea.  Something  like 
it,  at  least,  had  been  successively  a  tenet  of  the  schools,  a  dream 
of  the  metaphysician,  and  a  fancy  of  the  poet.  But  to  those  old 
theories  the  new  facts,  superficially  understood,  seemed  to  lend 
a  sort  of  shadowy  support.  There  had  been,  apparently,  a  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  history  of  creation.  It  had  begun  with  worms  and 
trilobites, — it  had  advanced  to  fishes  and  lizards;  and  from  these, 
again,  it  rose  to  mammals,  of  which,  man  by  a  vast  difference 
the  highest,  had,  by  a  vast  difference  of  time,  been  created  last. 
But  were  the  steps  in  this  progress  really  continuous  ;  and  were 
they  such  in  kind  and  in  degree  as  can  be  connected  with  any 
sort  of  growth  or  development  of  individual  organisms  ?  In  the 
investigation  of  these  questions,  and  of  many  others  into  which 
the  controversy  branches  out.  Miller  found  ample  exercise  for  all 
his  powers.  Nothing  in  his  works  exhibits  so  well  the  grasp  of 
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his  mind  as  the  mastery  he  speedily  acquired  over  the  science  of 
comparative  anatomy,  from  the  minute  details  in  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  which  its  foundations  have  been  laid,  to  the  systematic 
results  established  by  Cuvier,  and  the  great  abstract  ideas, 
grander  still,  which  have  been  traced  by  Owen.  No  one  knew 
better  than  Miller  that  safe  conclusions  can  only  be  founded  on 
the  most  microscopic  examination;  or,  to  quote  the  striking  words 
in  which  Professor  Owen  lately  expressed  tliis  truth,  *  that  na- 
‘  ture  never  proclaims  her  secrets  with  a  loud  voiee,  but  always 
‘  whispers  them.’  Much,  accordingly,  of  the  ‘  Footprints  of  the 
‘  Creator’  is  devoted  to  minute  analytical  detail ;  but  every¬ 
where  picturesqueness  of  description  is  made  admirably  subser¬ 
vient  to  the  explanation  of  the  argument. 

He  admits  and  accepts  the  fact  of  progress  in  the  order  of 
creation  —  yet  not  a  progress  gradual  and  continuous  from 
individual  to  individual,  such  as  is  required  by  the  hypothesis 
of  development :  but  a  progress- by  leaps,  as  it  were,  from  class 
to  class,  each  class  being  introduced  not  by  degrees  or  in  its 
lowest,  but  in  its  highest  and  most  complicated  form.  Of  this 
he  finds  abundant  evidence  in  his  own  special  branch  of  dis¬ 
covery.  Fish  are  the  lowest  elass  in  the  great  order  of  the 
vertebrata.  The  fish  of  the  Old  Red  are  the  second  oldest  of 
their  class,  whilst  those  of  the  Silurian  strata  are  the  first. 

‘Were  these  fishes,’  says  Miller,  ‘of  a  bulk  so  inconsiderable  as  in 
any  degree  to  sanction  the  belief  that  they  had  been  developed  shortly 
'  before  from  microscopic  points  ?  Or  were  they  of  a  structure  so  low 
as  to  render  it  probable  that  their  development  was  at  the  time  in¬ 
complete  ?  Were  they,  in  other  words,  the  embryos  and  fetuses  of 
their  class,  or  did  they  on  the  contrary  rank  with  the  higher  and 
larger  fishes  of  the  present  time  ?  ’  (^Footprints,  ch.  vi.) 

This  question,  which  had  then  been  already  dealt  with  in 
the  pages  of  this  Review,  Miller  discusses  and  answers  Avith 
admirable  clearness.  He  justly  insists  that  in  estimating  the 
comparative  elevation  of  different  animals  in  the  scale  of 
being,  it  be  not  measured  by  sopae  arbitrary  standard  applied 
perhaps  to  but  one  feature  of  their  structure ;  as,  for  example, 
when  it  is  measured  by  the  material,  bone  or  cartilage,  of  which 
their  skeleton  is  composed ;  and,  above  all,  he  insists  that 
this  estimate  should  include,  as  after  all  its  truest  and  safest 
element,  the  development  of  mind  in  animals,  and  of  the  brain 
its  material  organ.  The  earliest  fish  of  which  there  is  any 
trace,  were  cartilaginous,  it  is  true,  but  so  are  the  existing 
sharks,  the  family  to  which  the  Silurian  fishes  apparently 
belonged.  And  where  do  the  sharks  stand  among  the  fishes 
of  the  existing  world  ? 
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‘  I  have  compared,’  says  Miller,  ‘  the  brain  of  the  spotted  dog-fish 
with  that  of  a  young  alligator,  and  have  found  that  in  scarce  any  per¬ 
ceptible  degree  was  it  inferior,  in  point  of  bulk,  and  very  slightly 
indeed  in  point  of  organisation,  to  the  brain  of  the  reptile.  And  the 
instincts  of  this  placoid  family,  —  one  of  the  truest  existing  represen¬ 
tatives  -of  the  placoids  of  the  Silurian  system  to  which  we  can  ap¬ 
peal,  —  correspond,  we  invariably  find,  with  their  superior  cerebral 
development.  I  have  seen  the  common  dog-fish,  Spinax  Acanthias, 
hovering  in  packs  in  the  Moray  Firth,  some  one  or  two  fathoms  away 
from  the  side  of  the  herring  boat  from  which,  when  the  fishermen 
were  engaged  in  hauling  their  nets,  I  have  watched  them,  and  have 
admired  the  caution  which,  with  all  their  ferocity  of  disposition,  they 
rarely  failed  to  manifest ;  —  how  they  kept  aloof  from  the  net,  even 

more  warily  than  the  cetacea  themselves . And  I  have  been 

assured  by  intelligent  fishermen,  that  at  the  deep-sea  white-fishing, 
in  which  baited  hooks,  not  nets,  are  employed,  the  degree  of  shrewd 
caution  exercised  by  these  creatures  seems  more  extraordinary  still. 
The  hatred  which  the  fisher  bears  to  them  arises  not  more  from  the 
actual  amount  of  mischief  which  they  do  him,  than  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  in  most  cases  they  persist  in  doing  it  with  complete  im¬ 
punity  to  themselves.’  (Footprints,  ch.  viii.) 

We  close  our  quotations  on  this  portion  of  his  works  with 
two  others ;  one  summing  up  tlie  result  which  science  has 
arrived  at,  and  another  connecting  that  result  with  the  author’s 
natural  and,  we  believe,  just  idea  of  their  final  cause. 

‘We  know,  as  geologists,  that  the  dynasty  of  the  fish  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  that  of  the  reptile,  —  that  the  dynasty  of  the  reptile  w'as 
SHCceeded  by  that  of  the  mammiferous  quadruped,  —  and  that  the 
dynasty  of  the  mammiferous  quadruped  wiis  succeeded  by  that  of  man 
as  man  now  exists,  —  a  creature  of  mixed  character,  and  subject,  in 
all  conditions,  to  wide  alternations  of  enjoyment  and  sutTering.  We 
know,  further,  —  so  far  at  least  as  we  have  yet  succeeded  in  de¬ 
ciphering  the  record,  —  that  the  several  dynasties  were  introduced 
not  in  their  lower,  but  in  their  higher  forms; — that,  in  short,  in  the 
imposing  programme  of  creation  it  was  arranged,  as  a  general  rule, 
that  in  each  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  procession  the  magnates 
should  walk  first.’  (Footprints,  ch.  xv.) 

And  as  it  thus  appears  certain  that  uniformity  has  not 
prevailed  since  ‘  the  beginning  ’  as  respects  the  types  chosen 
for  the  embodiment  of  life,  so  neither  did  Miller  believe  in 
uniformity  as  respects  the  physical  conditions  in  which  that 
life  had  found  enjoyment.  He  connected  the  clear  evidence  of 
progress  in  the  one,  with  evidence  which  he  thought  not  less 
clear  of  progress  and  preparation  in  the  other. 

‘  The  reasoning  brain  would  have  been  wholly  at  fault  in  a  scene 
of  things  in  which  it  could  neither  foresee  the  exterminating  calamity 
while  yet  distant,  nor  control  it  when  it  had  come  ;  and  so  the  rea- 
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soning  brain  was  not  produced  until  the  scene  had  undergone  a  slow 
but  thorough  process  of  change,  during  which,  at  each  progressive 
stage,  it  had  furnished  a  platform  for  higher  and  still  higher  life. 
When  the  coniferae  could  flourish  on  the  land,  and  Ashes  subsist  in 
the  seas,  fishes  and  cone-bearing  plants  were  created ;  when  the 
earth  became  a  fit  habitat  for  reptiles  and  birds,  reptiles  and  birds 
were  produced ;  with  the  dawn  of  a  more  stable  and  mature  state  of 
things  the  sagacious  quadruped  was  ushered  in ;  and,  last  of  all,  when 
man’s  house  was  fully  prepared  for  him,  —  when  the  data  on  which 
it  is  his  nature  to  reason  and  calculate  had  become  fixed  and  certain, 
—  the  reasoning,  calculating  brain  was  moulded  by  the  creative  finger, 
and  man  became  a  living  soul.  Such  seems  to  be  the  true  reading  of 
the  wondrous  inscription  chiselled  deep  in  the  rocks.  It  furnishes  us 
with  no  clue  by  which  to  unravel  the  unapproachable  mysteries  of 
creation ;  these  mysteries  belong  to  the  wondrous  Creator,  and  to 
Him  only.  We  attempt  to  theorise  upon  them,  and  to  reduce  them 
to  law,  and  all  nature  rises  up  against  us  in  our  presumptuous  re¬ 
bellion.  A  stray  splinter  of  cone-bearing  wood, — a  fish’s  skull  or 
tooth, — the  vertebra  of  a  reptile, — the  humerus  of  a  bird, — the  jaw 
of  a  quadruped, — all,  any  of  these  things,  weak  and  insignificant  as 
they  may  seem,  become  in  such  a  quarrel  too  strong  for  us  and  our 
theory :  the  puny  fragment,  in  the  grasp  of  truth,  forms  as  irresistible 
a  weapon  as  the  dry  bone  did  in  that  of  Samson  of  old ;  and  our 
slaughtered  sophisms  lie  piled  up,  “  heaps  upon  heaps,”  before  it.’ 
(^Footprints,  ch.  xv.) 

We  should  be  neglecting  a  very  important  feature  in  the 
character  and  works  of  Miller,  did  we  fail  to  notice  those  views 
of  philosophy  and  religion  which  he  connected  so  closely  —  as 
many  think,  too  closely — with  his  scientific  investigations. 
Miller  has  himself  very  truly  observed  that  the  parts  of  Scot¬ 
land  to  the  North  of  the  Grampians  had  a  much  later  deve¬ 
lopment  of  those  peculiarities  in  its  religious  history  which 
have  left  so  strong  an  impress  on  the  national  character.  Those 
times  which,  as  Wordsworth  has  said,  ‘  ring  through  Scotland 
‘  to  this  hour,’  ring  still  more  loudly  there ;  for  they  were  times 
much  nearer  to  our  own ;  and  the  grasp  of  the  Presbyterian 
theology  over  the  mind  and  affections  of  the  people  is  even  now 
more  complete  than  among  the  larger  populations  of  the  South. 
The  account  which  Miller  has  given  us  of  the  teaching  of 
his  maternal  uncles,  on  Sunday  evenings,  is  a  remarkable  pic¬ 
ture  of  that  intelligent  devotion  which  is  the  best  type  of  the 
piety  of  Scotland.  Very  different  companions  surrounded  him 
when  he  went  to  Edinburgh ;  and,  but  for  the  strong  ancliors 
which  had  been  thus  early  cast  into  the  retentive  holding-ground 
of  his  mind,  he  would  probably  have  added  to  the  number  of 
those  who,  under  temptations  without  and  difficulties  within, 
have  drifted  from  all  definite  religious  faith.  Ilis  natural  love 
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of  metaphysical  speculation  had  introduced  him  early,  amongst 
his  various  reading,  to  the  works  of  Hume,  as  well  as  to  those 
■of  his  principal  opponents.  The  fallacy  of  conclusions,  opposed 
to  the  universal  instincts  of  mankind,  could  not  easily  deceive 
him  ;  but  neither  could  some  of  the  replies  which,  in  defence  of 
those  instincts,  had  been  framed  by  healthier  minds,  but  by  in¬ 
tellects  less  acute.  Thus,  when  at  a  later  period  of  his  life, 
after  his  return  to  Cromarty,  his  convictions  became  settled,  he 
continued  sensible  to  many  errors,  both  in  the  popular  phi¬ 
losophy  and  the  popular  theology  of  his  country.  There  are  in 
*  My  Schools,  &c.’  some  remarks  on  certain  forms  of  pulpit 
teaching,  not  uncommon  on  either  side  of  the  Tweed,  which 
are  admirable  for  their  good  sense,  and  may,  we  think,  be  con¬ 
sidered  with  advantage  by  the  clergy  of  both  countries. 

We  have  seen  that  one  main  source  of  the  interest  he  took 
in  his  favourite  science,  lay  in  its  bearing  upon  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  questions  of  natural  theology.  If,  in  dwelling  on  this  high 
theme,  his  thoughts  were  sometimes  fanciful,  we  must  be  careful 
to  distinguish  between  the  nature  of  his  error  and  that  of 
those  who  ordinarily  confound  the  provinces  of  science  and 
religion.  He  never  failed  to  assert  the  freedom  of  physical 
research.  It  is  well  known  with  what  resistance  the  discoveries 
of  geology  were  met  at  first  by  the  religious  world.  That 
stage  of  the  controversy  is  now  nearly  past.  But  when  Miller 
began  his  studies,  and  among  those  with  whom  he  had  very 
close  relations,  it  was  a  form  of  thought  with  which  he  was 
perpetually  brought  in  contact.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  or 
more  just  than  the  principle  on  which  he  vihdicates  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  scientific  investigation.  We  quote  a  character¬ 
istic  passage : — 

‘  It  may  have  been  merely  the  effect  of  an  engrossing  study  long 
prosecuted ;  but  so  it  was,  that  of  all  I  had  witnessed  among 
the  scenes  rendered  classic  by  the  muse  of  Cowper,  nothing  more 
permanently  impressed  me  than  the  few  broken  fossils  of  the  Oolite 
which  I  had  picked  up  immediately  opposite  the  poet’s  windows. 
There  had  they  lain,  as  carelessly  indifferent  to  the  strictures  in  the 
“  Task”  as  the  sun  in  the  central  heavens,  two  centuries  before,  to  the 
denunciations  of  the  Inquisition.  Geology,  however,  in  the  days  of 
Cowper,  had  not  attained  to  the  dignity  of  a  science.  It  lacked 
solid  footing  as  it  journeyed  amid  the  wastes  of  chaos ;  and  now 
tipped,  as  with  its  toc-points,  a  “  crude  consistence”  of  ill-understood 
facts,  and  now  rose  aloft  into  an  atmosphere  of  obscure  conjecture, 
on  a  “tumultuous  cloud”  of  ill-digested  theory.  In  a  science  in  this 
unformed,  rudimental  stage,  whether  it  deals  with  the  stars  of  heaven 
or  the  strata  of  the  earth,  the  old  anarch  of  infidelity  is  sure  always 
to  effect  a  transitory  lodgment . Geology,  now,  however. 
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though  still  a  youthful  science,  is  no  longer  an  immature  one.  It  has 
got  firm  footing  on  a  continent  of  fact ;  and  the  man  who  labours 
to  set  the  doctrines  of  Revelation  in  array  against  its  legitimate  de¬ 
ductions,  is  employed,  whatever  may  be  his  own  estimate  of  his  voca¬ 
tion,  not  on  the  side  of  religious  truth,  but  of  scepticism  and  infi¬ 
delity.  No  scientific  question  was  ever  yet  settled  dogmatically,  nor 
ever  will.  If  the  question  be  one  in  the  science  of  numbers,  it  must 
be  settled  arithmetically ;  if  in  the  science  of  geometry,  it  must  be 
settled  mathematically ;  if  in  the  science  of  chemistry,  it  must  be 

settled  experimentally . Now,  ultimately  at  least,  as  men 

have  yielded  to  astronomy  the  right  of  decision  in  all  astronomical 
questions,  must  they  resign  to  geology  the  settlement  of  all  geolo¬ 
gical  ones.  1  do  not  merely  speak  of  what  ought,  but  of  what  as¬ 
suredly  must  and  will  be  The  successive  geologic  systems  and  for¬ 
mations,  with  all  their  organic  contents,  are  as  real  existences  as  the 
sun  itself ;  and  it  is  quite  as  possible  to  demonstrate  their  true  place 
and  position,  relative  and  absolute.  And  so  long  as  certain  fixed 
laws  control  and  regulate  human  belief,  certain  inevitable  deductions 
must  and  will  continue  to  be  based  on  the  facts  which  these  systems 
and  formations  furnish.’  {First  Impressions,  ch.  xvii.) 

But  the  independence  of  science,  in  the  investigation  of  her 
facts  and  the  ascertainment  of  her  laws,  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  a  very  close  relation  between  the  results  thus  obtained, 
and  other  branches  of  inquiry.  Miller’s  acquaintance  with 
the  sceptical  writers  of  the  last  century  had  taught  him  the 
intimate  connexion  between  physical  and  metaphysical  specula¬ 
tion.  In  this  sense  it  is  idle  to  deprecate  the  connexion  of 
science  with  religion.  That  connexion  exists,  whether  we  choose 
to  recognise  it  or  not.  At  every  step  of  our  progress  in  the 
one,  long  avenues  of  thought  are  seen  leading  off  into  the 
other.  The  ultimate  ideas,  traceable  in  the  material  and  im¬ 
material  worlds,  are  often  identical  with  each  other.  Language, 
that  great  instrument  of  human  thought,  is  a  constant  witness 
to  the  fact.  We  are  hardly  conscious  how  perpetually  we 
are  applying  to  the  phenomena  of  mind  conceptions,  primarily 
derived  from  those  of  matter.  We  recognise  the  transfer 
as  metaphorical  only  when  the  analogy  is  less  than  usually 
familiar.  ‘All  things,’  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  ‘are  full  of  such 
‘  resemblances ;  ’  and  it  is  the  high  prerogative  of  genius  to 
detect  them  where  they  lie  concealed.  ‘  There  are,’  says  Mil¬ 
ler,  ‘  in  all  nature  and  in  all  philosophy,  certain  central  ideas  of 
‘  general  bearing  round  which,  at  distances  less  or  more  re- 
‘  mote,  the  subordinate  and  particular  ideas  arrange  themselves.’ 
And  this  was  the  field  in  which  he  delighted  to  exercise  his 
powers.  Believing  in  the  evidences  of  both  science  and  religion, 
he  looked  for,  and  expected  to  find,  certain  corresponding  ideas 
underlying  the  truths  of  both.  This  is  only  bringing  up  abreast. 
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as  it  were,  of  modem  discovery,  the  immortal  argument  main¬ 
tained  by  Butler,  from  the  ‘  Analogy  and  Course  of  Nature.’ 
It  is  a  field,  however,  on  which  the  sources  of  error  are  indeed 
abundant  —  nature  partially  understood,  —  revelation  errone¬ 
ously  interpreted,  —  the  substitution  of  fanciful  resemblance  for 
real  analogy. 

There  is  a  chapter  in  the  ‘Footprints’  which,  at  least,  indicates 
what  these  dangers  are,  if  it  be  not  an  example  of  their  etfects. 
Miller  shared  in  the  general  impression  that  the  theory  of  de¬ 
velopment,  in  doing  violence  to  the  facts  of  science,  did  violence 
also,  as  indeed  under  such  conditions  it  is  sure  to  do,  to  the 
analogies  we  should  expect  between  natural  and  moral  truths. 
Thus  he  seems  to  have  held  that  as  no  law  of  continuous  pro¬ 
gress  in  respect  to  natural  capacity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  law 
of  degeneracy  —  a  lapse  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  standing, 
had  been  the  ruling  fact  in  the  history  of  man,  so  we  may  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  that  fact  reflected  in  other  departments  of  creation. 
He  was  disposed  to  look  upon  the  serpent  ‘  which  goes  upon 
‘  its  belly  ’  as  in  a  literal,  not  merely  in  a  figurative  sense, 
typical,  in  its  condition  and  nature,  of  an  order  of  degraded 
beings.  Ophidans  were  footless  reptiles, —  low  and  mutilated 
representatives  of  that  mighty  dynasty  which  had  once  flourished 
in  such  kingly  reptiles  as  the  Iguanodon  and  Megalosaurus. 

‘  Their  ill-omened  birth  took  place  when  the  influence  of  their 
‘  house  was  on  the  wane,  as  if  to  set  such  a  stamp  of  utter 
‘  hopelessness  on  their  fallen  condition,  as  that  set  by  the  birth 
*  of  a  worthless  or  idiot  heir  on  the  fortunes  of  a  sinking  family.’ 
In  pursuance  of  the  same  idea  we  have  this  curious  and  in¬ 
genious  remark :  — 

‘  I  am  disposed  to  regard  the  poison-bag  of  the  venomous  snakes 
as  a  mark  of  degradation,  —  it  seems,  judging  from  analogy,  to  be  a 
protective  provision  of  a  low  character  exemplified  chiefly  in  the  in¬ 
vertebrate  families,  ants,  centipedes,  and  musquitos, — spiders,  wasps, 
and  scorpions.  The  higher  carnivora  are,  we  find,  furnished  with 
unpoisoned  weapons,  which,  like  those  of  civilized  man,  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  effective  simply  from  the  excellence  of  their  construction, 
and  the  power  with  wliich  they  are  wielded,  for  every  purpose  of  as¬ 
sault  or  of  defence.  It  is  only  the  squalid  savages  and  degraded 
bushmen  of  Creation  that  have  their  feeble  teeth  or  tiny  stings 
steeped  in  venom,  and  so  made  formidable.’  (Footprints,  ch.  ix.) 

The  same  law  of  degradation  might,  he  thought,  be  recog¬ 
nised  in  other  instances  throughout  the  animal  kingdom.  Thus, 
Miller  never  could  look  a  flounder  in  the  face  without  being 
seriously  disquieted  by  that  animal’s  jiersonal  appearance.  Its 
twisted  eyes,  wry  mouth,  and  asymmetrical  arrangement  of 
fins,  were  all  marks  of  a  degraded  fish.  Whimsical  as  all  this 
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may  appear,  the  fundamental  idea  is  not  without  support  from 
cer^ain  generalisations,  as  yet  obscure  in  the  history  of  life.  • 
Science  appears  so  far  to  confirm  the  assertion  which  we  have 
already  quoted  from  Miller,  that  at  least  in  certain  classes  the 
highest,  and  not  the  lowest,  forms  have  been  the  earliest ;  —  ‘  the 
‘  Magnates  have  walked  first.’  Nay  more,  many  of  the  earliest 
forms  of  life  appear  to  have  united,  in  a  single  animal,  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  structure  which  are  now  widely  separate,  characterising 
distinct  species,  and  even  genera.  In  this  sense,  the  earliest  fauna 
was  the  richest  and  the  highest.  It  was  the  storehouse,  as  it 
were,  of  those  organic  forms  which,  for  the  purposes  of  adap¬ 
tation,  have  been  since  distributed  over  a  wider  circle  of  creation. 
But  it  may  justly  be  questioned  how  far  this  change  has  been 
really  analogous  to  a  process  of  degradiition.  The  real  expla¬ 
nation  seems  to  be  simply  this, —  that  the  fundamental  law 
of  adherence  to  type  and  pattern  has  been  crossed,  as  it  were, 
more  and  more  by  that  other  law  of  adaptation  to  special  con¬ 
ditions  of  life,  of  which  the  structure  of  the  flat-fish  is  an 
extreme  example.  On  any  interpretation  the  facts  of  science 
are  equally  at  variance  with  the  theory  of  development ;  and 
though  Miller  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  enamoured  of  his 
idea  of  degradation,  his  purpose  in  following  it  so  far  appears 
to  receive  its  best  explanation  Avhen  he  says :  ‘  It  would  be 
‘  an  easy  matter  for  an  ingenious  theorist,  not  much  disposed 
‘  to  distinguish  between  the  minor  and  the  master  laws  of  or- 
*  ganised  being,  to  get  up  quite  as  unexceptionable  a  theory  of 
‘  degradation  as  of  development.’ 

In  his  last  work,  the  ‘  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,’  which  has 
appeared  as  a  posthumous  publication,  but  the  greater  portion 
of  which  had  been  given  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  lectures, 
Miller  pursues  in  greater  detail  the  bearing  of  geological  science 
upon  natural  and  revealed  theology,  and  especially  upon  the 
Mosaic  account  of  Creation.  But  for  his  own  early  death,  this 
work  would  have  excited  more  controversy  than  has  as  yet 
actually  arisen.  The  stricter  theologians  of  his  own  country 
are  jealous  of  the  construction  he  puts  upon  the  narrative  in 
Genesis ;  whilst  at  least  one  great  school  of  geological  opinion 
are  not  less  opposed  to  the  view  he  takes  of  the  discoveries  of 
science.  Yet  the  principles  on  which  he  proceeds  are  clear 
and  intelligible  enough.  He  condemns,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
obstinacy  or  timidity  of  those  who  refuse  to  accept  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  physical  truth  when  they  interfere,  or  seem  to  do 
so,  with  traditionary  interpretations  of  Scripture.  lie  rejects, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  theory  that  the  Mosaic  account  of  Crea¬ 
tion  is  purely  parable.  He  admits,  indeed  it  is  part  of  his  argu* 
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ment  to  maintain,  that  the  conveyance  of  spiritual  truth  was 
its  primary  object,  and  that  physical  facts  are  no  farther 
and  no  otherwise  revealed  than  as  necessary  for  the  main 
purpose.  Nay  more,  he  holds  that  the  narrative  is  given,  as 
it  were,  from  a  human  point  of  view,  or  as  the  successive 
stages  of  creation  might  have  appeared  to  a  human  eye,  before 
which  they  were  made  to  pass  in  vision.  Thus,  for  example,  as 
we  speak  of  the  nature  and  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  not  as 
we  know  them  to  be  in  astronomical  science,  but  as  they  appear 
to  be  from  our  point  of  sight,  so  he  thinks  that  in  the  Mosaic 
account  the  period  of  their  visibility  is  taken,  as  relatively  to  the 
earth,  the  period  of  their  creation.  But  under  these  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  interpretation  he  holds  that  the  sublime  narrative  in 
Genesis  gives  a  real,  though  abstract  and  condensed  view,  of  the 
order  of  Creation ;  and  he  challenges,  as  a  witness  to  the  truth 
of  that  view,  the  ‘  Testimony  of  the  Rocks.’  The  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  of  an  ascending  order  in  the  history  of  Creation  which 
that  testimony  affords,  is  the  fact  on  which  he  mainly  dwells ; 
and  in  this  his  position  can  only  be  controverted  by  those  who 
refuse  to  accept  that  evidence  as  it  now  stands,  on  the  plea  that 
it  is  still  incomplete,  that  all  the  witnesses  have  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  examined,  and  that,  possibly,  future  researches  may 
bring  to  light  some  whale  which  was  playmate  with  the  Ichthyo¬ 
saurus, —  great  mammals  which  browsed  on  the  vegetation  of  the 
Coal, — or  monkeys  contemporary  with  the  Silurian  fish.  Even 
that  school  of  geologists,  however,  who  dwell  most  emphatically 
on  the  weakness  of  negative  evidence,  are  prepared,  we  believe, 
to  admit  the  crowning  fact  in  the  system  of  their  opponents,  viz., 
the  creation,  last  and  latest,  of  the  human  species.  But  the 
other  steps  in  the  ascending  order  are  all  in  analogy  with  this  ; 
and,  when  physical  evidence  and  analogical  probability  unite 
in  favour  of  the  same  conclusion,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that, 
in  respect  to  this  great  leading  idea  of  Creation,  the  discoveries 
of  science  and  the  narrative  in  Genesis  are  as  yet  in  harmony 
with  each  other. 

In  his  earlier  works  Miller  had  adopted  the  opinion  that  the 
*  days  ’  of  Creation  might  be  literally  understood  as  natural 
days  of  twenty-four  hours ;  and  that  the  long  ages  of  geolc^ 
might  be  reconciled  with  this  view  by  supposing  that  the  nar¬ 
rative  in  Genesis  referred  only  to  a  creation  of  the  existing 
order  of  things,  between  whieh  and  the  former  ages  of  geo¬ 
logical  time  there  had  been  a  chaotic  interregnum.  Nothing 
can  be  clearer  or  more  manly  than  the  account  he  gives  of  the 
reasons  which  have  compelled  him  to  relinquish  this  opinion. 
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and  to  hold  that  the  *  days  ’  of  Genesis  must  be  interpreted 
simply  as  representing  long  periods  of  time. 

‘  The  conclusion  at  which  I  have  been  compelled  to  arrive  is,  that 
for  many  long  ages  ere  man  was  ushered  into  being,  not  a  few  of  his 
humbler  contemporaries  of  the  fields  and  woods  enjoyed  life  in  their 
present  haunts,  and  that  for  thousands  of  years  anterior  to  even  their 
appearance,  many  of  the  existing  mollusks  lived  in  our  seas.  That 
day  during  which  the  present  creation  came  into  being,  and  in  which 
6^,  when  he  had  made  “  the  beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kind,  and 
the  cattle  after  their  kind,”  at  length  terminated  the  work  by  mould¬ 
ing  a  creature  in  His  own  image,  to  whom  he  gave  dominion  over 
them  all,  was  not  a  brief  period  of  a  few  hours’  duration,  but  ex¬ 
tended  over  mayhap  millenniums  of  centuries.  No  blank  chaotic 
gap  of  death  and  darkness  separated  the  creation  to  which  man  be¬ 
longs  from  that  of  the  old  extinct  elephant,  hippopotamus,  and 
hyaena ;  for  familiar  animals  such  as  the  red  deer,  the  roe,  the  fox, 
the  wild-cat,  and  the  badger,  lived  throughout  the  period  which  con¬ 
nected  their  times  with  our  own  ;  and  so  I  have  been  compelled  to 
hold,  that  the  days  of  creation  were  not  natural,  but  prophetic  days, 
and  stretched  far  back  into  the  bygone  eternity.  After  in  some  de¬ 
gree  committing  myself  to  the  other  side,  I  have  yielded  to  evidence 
which  I  found  it  impossible  to  resist ;  and  such  in  this  matter  has 
been  my  inconsistency,  —  an  inconsistency  of  which  the  world  has 
furnished  examples  in  all  the  sciences,  and  will,  I  trust,  in  its  on¬ 
ward  progress,  continue  to  furnish  many  more.’  {Preface  to  the 
Testimony.) 

Consistently  with  this  interpretation,  Miller  pursues  the 
parallelism  farther,  between  the  natural  and  the  written  record. 
Geologists  have  in  a  general  way  divided  the  whole  sedimentary 
strata  of  the  earth  into  three  great  leading  groups,  with  boun¬ 
daries  more  or  less  indefinite  at  the  points  of  junction,  but 
clearly  distinguishable  from  each  other  as  a  whole,  by  separate 
aspects  of  organic  life.  These  are  the  Palaeozoic,  the  Secondary, 
and  the  Tertiary  rocks.  Miller  holds  that  in  these  we  may 
trace  three  of  the  great  days  recorded  in  Genesis,  the  only  three 
which  refer  to  purely  terrestrial  phenomena,  and  consequently  of 
which  any  record  can  be  expected  in  the  rocks.  He  takes  the 
coal-measures  as  typical  of  the  Palajozoic  rocks  —  a  period  of 
marvellous  vegetation,  such  as  never  had  before  existed,  and  has 
never  existed  since  ;  and  so  specially  representing  the  day  when 
the  earth  ‘brought  forth  seed  after  its  kind.’  He  takes  the 
series  of  the  Oolites  and  Lias  with  their  enormous  reptiles,  fluvial 
and  marine,  as  equally  characteristic  of  the  Secondary  ages,  and 
so  answering  to  the  day  when  the  ‘  waters  brought  forth  abun- 
*  dantly,’  and  great  sea  monstei*s  and  creeping  things  were  the 
most  conspicuous  works  of  creative  pow’er.  Lastly,  he  sees  in 
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the  Tertiary  deposits,  with  their  prodigious  abundance,  and  im¬ 
mense  variety  of  Mammalian  life,  an  epoch  corresponding  with 
wonderful  truth  to  that  day  when  ‘cattle  and  beasts  of  the 
‘  earth  ’  indicated  the  approaching  consummation,  and  prepared 
for  the  reign  of  Man. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  view  that  the  facts  do  not  exactly 
correspond  with  the  picture — that  an  extraordinary  development 
of  vegetation  characterised  only  a  part  of  the  Palaeozoic  strata 
— that  creation  embraced  during  those  times,  as  well  as  during 
the  succeeding  Secondary  ages,  many  forms  of  animal,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  Icthyic  life — that  in  like  manner  beasts  of  the  earth 
had  appeared  before  the  Tertiary  ages  had  begun — and  that,  con¬ 
sequently,  no  such  divisions  of  time  can  be  accurately  applied  to 
corresjxinding  divisions  in  organic  nature.  It  is  no  part  of  our 
object  here  to  enter  into  the  controversy  which  may  be  raised 
on  this  and  other  similar  points.  But,  in  justice  to  Miller’s 
view,  we  must  observe  that  it  is  founded  on  principles  of  inter¬ 
pretation  which  are  not  much  affected  by  this  class  of  objection. 
No  one  knew  better  than  Miller  that  the  divisions  indicated  in 
Geology  are  not  sharp  or  definite,  either  in  respect  to  their 
duration,  or  in  respect  to  their  productions.  His  own  re¬ 
search  had  been  specially  devoted  not  to  the  plants,  but  to 
the  fish  of  the  Palaeozoic  rocks,  and  he  had  described,  as  no  one 
else  had  ever  described,  the  abundant  fertility  of  primeval  seas. 
But  he  did  not  consider  these  facts  inconsistent  with  his  view : 
because  he  holds  the  representation  given  in  Genesis  to  be  an 
ideal  representation  —  but  ideal  only  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
the  great  general  classifications  of  the  naturalist  or  the  geologist 
are  themselves  ideal.  It  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  teaching  the 
details  of  physical  science,  but  only  as  shadowing  forth  certiiin 
great  leading  acts  in  the  drama  of  creation,  and  selecting  a  few 
prominent  epochs  as  typical  of  the  whole.  The  fundamental 
idea  is  that  the  epochs  thus  selected  were  representative  of  cor¬ 
responding  stages  in  the  history  of  the  earth, —  stages  through 
which  it  passed  from  one  physical  condition  to  another,  each 
more  advanced  than  the  preceding,  with  reference  to  its  final 
purpose.  Some  of  these  earlier  epochs  or  days,  such  as  that 
.assigned  to  the  ‘  Division  of  the  Fii'mamcnts,’  have  left,  of 
course,  no  record  in  Pala;ontology :  and  Miller’s  picture  of  this 
part  of  the  Mosaic  Vision  may  appear  to  be  purely  fanciful. 
Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  conclusions  derived  from  other  branches 
of  the  science  afford  no  small  probability  to  his  rendering.  We 
observe  in  the  Cambridge  Essays  for  1857,  a  very  able  Paper 
on  Geology,  by  Professor  W.  Hopkins,  in  which,  with  all  the  ‘ 
care  of  ex.act  reasoning,  and  from  arguments  purely  physical  and 
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cosmical,  he  shows  the  high  probabilitj'  of  conditious  in  the 
carlv  history  of  the  Earth  very  similar  to  those  which  are  as¬ 
sumed  by  Miller.  Xor  is  it  less  Avorthy  of  observation  that, 
looking  at  the  subject  from  this  very  diflerent  |x>int  of  view, 
he  fixes  on  the  vegetation  of  the  Coal  as  by  far  the  most  striking 
indication  of  what  those  conditions  may  probably  have  been 
during  part  of  the  Palaeozoic  ages.  Doubtless  all  these  con¬ 
clusions  are  scientifically  more  or  less  uncertain.  They  must 
continue  to  be  tested  by  the  progress  of  discovery.  Meanwhile 
it  may  perhaps  be  enough  to  say  that  the  theologian  will  re¬ 
cognise  the  principle  of  interpretation  assumed  by  Miller  with 
reference  to  this  supposed  vision  of  the  past,  as  at  least  not 
wanting  in  analogy  with  that  which  has  been  long  admitted 
with  reference  to  visions  of  the  future:  whilst  the  geologist 
must  admit  that  it  accords  at  least  so  far  with  the  ‘  Testimony 
‘  of  the  Rocks,’  as  to  embody  a  very  large  amount  of  physical 
truth. 

AVhilst  we  write,  another  posthumous  work  of  Hugh  Miller 
has  appeared,  ‘  The  Cruise  of  the  Betsey,’  being  a  republication 
from  the  columns  of  the  ‘  Witness,’  of  various  papers,  in  wdiich 
our  author  gives  an  account  of  visits  to  the  Hebrides,  and  to 
several  other  parts  of  Scotland.  One  of  Miller’s  earliest  com¬ 
panions  among  the  rocks  and  caves  of  Cromarty,  making,  if  not 
a  better,  at  least  a  more  regular  use  of  his  opportunities,  had 
fitted  himself  for  the  clerical  profession,  and  had  become  minister 
of  the  ‘  Small  Isles.’  This  gentleman  cast  in  his  lot  with  the 
seceders  in  the  disruption  of  1843 ;  but  the  proprietor  of  the 
principal  island  of  his  charge,  was  one  of  those  who  took  the 
course,  now  we  rejoice  to  believe  almost  universally  abandoned, 
of  refusing  a  site  for  either  church  or  manse.  The  energy  of 
the  Free  Church  soon  found  at  least  a  partial  remedy ;  and  a 
yacht,  provided  for  the  purpose,  afforded  a  home  to  the  ‘  outed  ’ 
minister,  from  which,  anchored  in  the  creeks  of  that  indented 
coast,  he  could  still  preach  to  his  people  in  cottages  or  on  the 
open  heath.  Tlie  ^V’’estcrn  Isles  of  Scotland  seem  to  be  the 
broken  fragments  of  some  ancient  country,  which  for  many 
ages,  extending  from  the  Secondary  far  into  the  Tertiary  period, 
had  been  the  seat  of  violent  and  repeated  volcanic  action.  The 
forces  whose  various  operations  have  during  those  long  ages 
determined  the  physical  aspect  of  the  existing  world,  have  no¬ 
where,  in  our  island  at  least,  moulded  it  into  grander  forms. 
Miller’s  descriptions  in  this  work  are  as  fresh,  eloquent,  and 
true  as  any  that  have  ever  issued  from  his  pen.  We  have 
renewed  our  recollection  of  them  with  infinite  pleasure,  and  we 
have  little  doubt  that  this  volume  will  largely  share  in  the 
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popularity  of  his  other  works.  His  account  of  the  magnificeDt 
basaltic  precipice  called  the  ‘  Scuir  of  Eigg,’  as  well  as  of  that 
Interesting  island  generally;  and  the  account  in  a  subsequent 
chapter  of  a  very  different  scene,  tlie  forest  of  Darnaway  and  the 
banks  of  Findhorn,  are  characteristic  specimens  of  his  graphic 
power.  One  passage  we  shall  venture  to  transcribe,  both 
because  it  is  an  example  of  the  genial  disposition  which  is  one 
great  charm  of  his  writings,  and  because  it  brings  pleasantly 
before  us  the  author  of  the  ‘  Old  Red  Sandstone,’  in  his  condi¬ 
tion  as  a  ‘journeyman  mason.’  There  is  no  more  beautiful  or 
peculiar  scenery  in  Scotland  than  that  of  Easter  Ross.  Rich 
corn  lands,  bearing  wheat  which  will  frequently  comj)are  with 
that  grown  on  the  Weald  of  Sussex,  lean  against  a  Highland 
country  whose  long  valleys  still  retain  remnants  of  the  Scotch 
fir-forests  which  once  covered  the  country,  and  are  the  bed  of 
livers  whose  ‘  rejoicing  streams  ’  invite  to  nobler  sport  than  old 
Isaac  ever  dreamed  of.  In  this  district  Miller  had  spent  some 
of  his  earliest  and  his  hardest  days  of  manual  labour.  And  in 
the  eighth  chapter  of  this  last  work,  we  have  this  pleasant 
account  of  a  revisit  after  the  lapse  of  some  five-and-twenty  years. 

‘  After  enjoying  a  magnificent  sunset  on  the  banks  of  the  Conon, 
just  where  the  scenery,  exquisite  throughout,  is  most  delightful, 
I  returned  through  the  woods,  and  spent  half  an  hour  by  the 
way  in  the  cottage  of  a  kindly-hearted  w’oman,  now  considerably 
advanced  in  years,  whom  I  had  known,  when  she  was  in  middle  life, 
as  the  wife  of  one  of  the  Conon-side  hands,  and  who  not  unfrequently 
when  I  was  toiling  at  the  mallet  in  the  burning  sun,  hot  and  thirsty, 
and  rather  loosely  knit  for  my  work,  had  brought  me — all  she  had  to 
offer  at  the  time  —  a  draught  of  whey.  At  first  she  seemed  to  have 
wholly  forgotten  both  her  kindness  and  the  object  of  it.  She  well 
remembered  my  master,  and  another  Cromarty  man,  who  had  been 
grievously  injured  when  undermining  an  old  building,  by  the  sudden 
fall  of  the  erection  ;  but  she  could  bethink  her  of  no  third  Cromarty 
man  whatever.  “  Eh,  sirs !  ”  she  at  length  exclaimed,  “  I  darsay  ye’ll 
be  just  the  sma’  prentice  laddie.  "NVeel,  what  will  young  folk  no  come 
out  o’  ?  They  were  maist  a’  stout  big  men  at  the  wark  except 
yoursel’,  an’  you’re  now  stouter  and  bigger  than  maist  o’  them.  Eh, 
sirs!  an’  are  ye  still  a  mason?”  Once  fairly  entered  on  our  talk 
together,  w’e  gossiped  on  till  the  night  fell,  giving  and  receiving 
information  regarding  our  old  acquaintances  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before,  of  whom  we  found  that  no  inconsiderable  proportion  had 
already  sunk  in  the  stream  in  which  we  must  all  eventually  disappear.’ 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  for  any  farther  notice  of 
many  other  portions  of  our  author’s  writings,  which  are,  |)erhap8, 
of  equal  interest,  and  less  specially  connected  with  his  favourite 
science.  The  dramatic  power  of  the  narrative  of  his  own  life 
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in  *  My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters,’  must  be  felt  by  all  who 
have  read  that  most  delightful  production  of  his  pen.  In  this, 
as  well  as  in  the  ‘  First  Impressions  of  England  and  its  People,’ 
we  meet  at  every  turn  with  fresh  and  hapi)y  thoughts  on  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  questions  of  literary,  political,  and  social  interest,  some 
of  which  we  had  marked  for  extract,  but  which  for  the  present, 
at  least,  we  must  leave  unnoticed.  Hugh  Miller  must,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
whom  Scotland  has  produced.  He  was  not  lifted,  like  Burns, 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  and  others,  by  the  gift  of  poetry,  out  of 
the  class  to  which  he  originally  belonged.  He  rose  from  it  by 
the  help,  no  doubt,  of  great  natural  powers,  but  in  an  equal 
degree  by  careful  study  and  assiduous  self-culture.  And  so 
complete  was  his  rise,  that  in  reading  his  works,  we  cease  alto¬ 
gether  to  think  of  his  origin,  and  fail  to  recognise  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  any  class  whatever.  There  is  nothing  in  them  of  a 
merely  local  character,  or  which  reminds  us  that  they  are  the 
production  of  provincial  genius.  The  elements  of  national 
character  are,  indeed,  strongly  marked,  but  they  are  subordinate 
to  the  wider  sympathies  which  belong  to  the  commonwealth  of 
cultivated  minds.  The  working  men  of  his  native  country  may 
well  be  proud  of  such  a  representative  in  the  literature  of 
England. 
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Art.  II.  —  Histoire  du  Consulat  et  de  V Empire,  faisant  suite  a 

rilistoire  de  la  Revolution  Franqaise.  Par  M.  A.  Thieus. 

17  vols.  Paris:  1845 — 1858. 

[part  the  second.] 

Tn  the  inquiry  into  the  fidelity  of  M.  Thiers’  history,  com- 
menced  in  our  prececTing  Number,  it  was  our  chief  aim  to 
deal  with  such  questions  as  we  conceived  to  involve  the  honour  of 
the  British  Government  and  the  glory  of  the  British  arms.  We 
endeavoured  to  point  out  —  while  we  acknowledged  the  genius 
and  admired  the  patriotism  of  the  writer  —  salient  instances  in 
which  his  judgment  had  been  misled  by  predilection,  by  haste, 
and  by  defective  research.  We  maintained  our  positions  by 
documentary  evidence  of  the  first  authority  in  our  own  language; 
and  we  borrowed  from  French  records  an  auxiliary  aid  which 
the  industry  of  M.  Thiers  had  failed  to  exhaust.  It  now  re¬ 
mains  to  diverge  to  transactions  less  exclusively  connected  with 
Great  Britstin,  to  glance  at  the  author’s  view  of  the  domestic 
institutions  of  the  Empire,  and  to  trace  to  the  catastrophe  of 
Leipsic  the  latest  irruption  of  the  French  legions  beyond  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine. 

We  resume  this  inquiry  at  the  culminating  point  to  which 
the  French  Empire  had  been  raised  in  1809,  by  the  illimitable 
ambition  of  its  chief,  and  the  inexhaustible  ardour  of  a  nation 
of  warriors.  The  immense  structure  which  was  now  developed 
beyond  the  limits  of  Consular  France  had  been  built  within 
four  years,  upon  the  four  cardinal  victories  of  Austerlitz,  of 
Jena,  of  Friedland,  and  of  Wagrain.  An  absolute  dominion 
had  been  established  by  land,  and  the  coast-line  of  Europe 
marked  out  the  sway  of  the  standard  of  France  from  that  of 
the  flag  of  Great  Britain.  Our  own  nation,  in  one  comer  of 
EurojH:,  was  maintaining  a  doubtful  military  struggle  with 
Napoleon  against  tenfold  odds;  but  which  serv’ed  afterwards 
to  inspire  Germany  and  to  free  Spain.  The  nearly  universal 
peace  which  was  now  the  jwlicy  of  the  Empire,  was  simply  the 
surrender  of  Europe  to  a  nearly  universal  oppression.  Prussia 
AVixs  directly  ruled  by  French  bayonets;  Austria  sank  in  equal 
thnddom  under  a  dynastic  alliance ;  Russia  still  yielded  to  a 
policy  which  violated  her  commercial  interests;  the  Rhenish 
Confederation  had  dissevered  Germany  ;  German  electors  were 
humbled  into  French  lieutenants;  the  Seven  Provinces  were 
.annexed  to  France;  Rome  became  her  second  capital ;  the  Pon¬ 
tificate  itself  shrank  into  an  imperial  chaplaincy ;  at  Milan 
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Eugene  Beauhamois  exercised  the  powers  of  the  iron  crown ; 
in  the  North  the  traditionary  glory  of  the  Hanse  Towns  was 
shrouded  in  a  French  commercial  blockade,  and  at  Naples  a 
Marshal  of  France  filled  the  throne  of  the  Angevinc  kings. 
This  magnificent  creation  was  no  triumph  of  Caesar  or  Charle¬ 
magne  over  barbarous  tribes ;  it  was  a  triumph  over  empires 
defended  by  laws  and  by  morals,  as  well  as  by  patriotism  and  by 
religion.  But  it  was  a  dominion,  again,  which  depended  on  a 
choice  of  the  right  moment  for  a  cavalry  charge.  It  pursued  the 
arts  of  war  to  the  exclusion  of  the  arts  of  peace ;  and  even  where 
peace  was  nominally  established,  its  blessings  were  withheld,  and 
its  laws  were  subjected  to  the  harsh  exigencies  of  universal  war¬ 
fare,  until  even  the  means  of  carrying  on  war  were  exhausted  by 
the  measures  taken  to  prolong  it  Take,  for  example,  the  Con¬ 
tinental  System  of  Napoleon,  as  a  chief  instance  of  the  adminis- 
'  trative  impolicy  which  destroyed  his  power. 

It  is  but  a  justice  to  the  author  to  quote,  in  the  first  place, 
his  criticism  on  the  politics  of  the  French  Empire  in  this 
juncture : — 

‘  If,’  says  M.  Thiers,  ‘  Napoleon  had  applied  himself  to  obtain  from 
his  recent  marriage  the  advantages  it  might  have  offered,  by  reassur¬ 
ing  Austria  and  by  holding  out  to  her  at  least  the  hope  of  recovering 
the  Illyrian  provinces,  useless  to  himself,  as  the  price  of  a  sincere 
alliance ;  if  he  had  appeased  Germany  by  a  complete  evacuation ; 
if  he  had  restricted  instead  of  extending  his  continual  annexations 
to  the  Empire ;  if  while  he  was  labouring  to  render  the  continental 
blockade  more  strict,  he  had  not  made  it  a  pretext  for  fresh  encroach¬ 
ment  ;  if  he  had  conveyed  to  Spain  an  overwhelming  mass  of  forces, 
and  above  all  the  greatest  of  his  forces — his  own  presence ;  if  he  had 
renounced  every  other  war  till  that  was  ended ;  if  he  had  subjected 
England  to  such  reverses  in  the  Peninsula  that  she  would  have  been 
compelled  to  make  peace ;  if  he  had  continued  to  respect  the  religious 
opinions  he  had  flattered  in  earlier  years,  by  bringing  Pius  VII.  to 
an  arrangement  which  that  pontiff  desired  in  his  heart :  if  whilst  he 
thus  secured  the  establishment  of  the  Empire  by  a  general  peace, 
he  had  known  how  to  grant  some  measures  of  freedom  to  minds 
about  to  crave  for  it,  it  was  possible  to  prevent  a  great  catastrophe, 
or  at  least  to  prolong  the  existence  of  the  exorbitant  structure  he 
had  raised. 

‘He  himself  seems  after  the  victory  of  Wagram  and  his  alliance 
with  the  blood  of  the  Csesars,  to  have  been  struck  by  this  re¬ 
flection,  and  upon  his  return  to  Paris  he  appeared  altogether  occu¬ 
pied  with  the  task  of  reassuring  Europe,  of  appeasing  Germany,  of 
finishing  the  Spanish  war,  of  disarming  or  conquering  England,  of 
sparing  the  finances  of  France,  of  terminating  the  religious  disputes, 
and  of  restoring  tranquillity  to  a  world  exhausted  with  fatigue.  Un¬ 
happily  he  set  about  the  solution  of  these  diflSculties  in  the  same 
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spirit  in  which  he  had  created  them  ;  instead  of  untying  the  knot, 
he  souglit  to  break  it,  and  thenceforward  his  genius,  still  as  vast  as 
ever,  ceased  to  l)e  fortunate  and  seemed  to  have  ceased  to  be  able.’ 
(Vol.  xii.  p.  7,  8.) 

In  this  and  in  many  other  passages  of  his  later  volumes,  M. 
Thiers  points  out  and  deplores  the  temerity  which  led  Napoleon 
to  throw  aside  the  last  opportunities  of  peace,  and  to  spurn 
the  counsels  of  moderation.  But  he  appears  not  to  perceive 
that  the  fundamental  conditions  on  which  the  government  of 
Napoleon  rested,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  wefe  absolutely 
opposed  to  measures  of  conciliation,  and  that  the  burden  laid 
upon  the  nearest  allies  of  France  was  so  intolerable,  that  such 
a  state  of  subjection  could  only  end  in  the  reaction  of  universal 
hostility. 

At  this  very  time,  under  the  name  of  peace,  the  strictest 
commercial  blockade  was  exacted  from  every  State  which 
maintained  amicable  relations  with  Napoleon.  The  Continental 
System  was  in  fact  an  armed  occupation  of  Europe,  for  it 
involved  the  absolute  submission  of  allies  and  neutrals  to  the 
most  barbarous  system  of  mercantile  prohibition  which  had 
ever  been  Invented  to  aggravate  the  horrors  of  war,  even  upon 
those  who  were  not  directly  engaged  in  it.  All  the  resources 
of  Napoleon’s  power  and  intellect  were  directed  to  maintain  it. 
To  this  phantasm  he  sacrificed  the  honour  of  his  own  brother 
in  Holland,  the  alliance  of  Russia,  and  the  last  elements  of  pros¬ 
perity  in  France.  It  was  the  most  comprehensive  conception 
of  his  reign  ;  it  was  the  most  fixed  of  his  political  ideas ;  and 
it  w.as  the  worst  error  of  his  administration. 

M.  Thiers  is,  nevertheless,  a  strenuous  champion  of  this 
system.  He  still  clings  with  desperate  tenacity  to  all  those 
venerable  illusions  of  commercial  policy  that  have  been  ex¬ 
ploded  by  the  progress  of  Political  Economy  ;  he  miscalculates 
the  impression  produced  by  the  blockade  on  the  resources  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  he  underrates  the  fatal  results  —  both  social 
and  political  —  which  recoiled  upon  its  authors.  His  defence 
of  the  Continental  System,  in  his  twelfth  volume,  evolves  three 
leading  propositions,  —  that  this  system  was  an  instance  of  the 
original  thought  of  Napoleon,  —  that  it  was  an  act  of  just 
retaliation  on  the  commercial  laws  of  this  country, — and  that 
it  was  wise  and  expedient  as  a  principle  of  commerce.  We 
shall  attempt  to  show  that  each  of  these  positions  is  untrue. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  principle  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental  System  originated  with  Napoleon.  The  prevalence  of 
such  an  error  is  less  surprising,  than  that  it  should  extend  to 
the  accomplished  vindicator  of  the  French  Empire.  He  de- 
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scribes  everywhere  the  design  de  vaincre  la  mer  par  la  terre, 
as  a  *  gigantic  idea,’  and  ‘  the  idea  of  Napoleon.’  Now  it 
happens  that  this  principle  was  the  principle  of  the  Direc¬ 
tory.  It  was  pursued  by  them,  with  at  least  equal  rigour, 
wherever  their  dominion  extended. 

If  we  refer  to  their  barbarous  decree  of  the  18th  of  January, 
1798,  we  find  it  provided  that  every  ship  should  be  condemned 
with  any  English  merchandise  on  board,  whoever  were  its  pro¬ 
prietors, —  that  the  shipment  of  such  merchandise  from  Great 
Britain,  or  its  dependencies,  should  render  it  contraband, — that 
French  harbours  should  be  closed  against  all  ships,  not  in  actual 
distress,  which  had  touched  at  British  ports,  —  and  *  that 

*  neutral  sailors  found  in  British  ships  should  be  put  to  death.’ 
The  chief  difference  between  this  decree  and  the  decrees  of 
Berlin  and  of  Milan  lies  in  the  extent  of  their  application. 
But  in  both,  the  principle  was  asserted  wherever  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  State  extended.  This  law  was  revoked  by 
the  Consulate,  and  was  substantially  re-enacted  by  the  Em¬ 
pire  in  terms  of  nearly  equal  severity.  The  decrees  of  Berlin 
re-introduced  an  exploded  fallacy ;  and  their  Imperial  author 
went  forth  as  the  champion  of  a  false  political  economy,  to 
deliver  battle  to  Europe  for  a  commercial  blunder. 

M.  Thiers’  next  view  of  the  Continental  System,  as  the  just 
retaliation  of  France  on  the  commercial  laws  of  England,  is 
little  less  than  an  illogical  anachronism.  He  represents  the 
decrees  of  Napoleon  from  Berlin,  of  1806,  which  organised  the 
Continental  blockade,  as  a  retaliation  on  the  British  Order  in 
Council  which  had  announced  the  blockade  of  the  French  ports 
between  Brest  and  the  Elbe ;  but  he  forgets  that  the  British 
Order  in  Council  was  itself  a  retaliation  on  the  earlier  decrees 
of  Napoleon.  *  This  incredible  violation  of  public  law,’  writes 
M.  Thiers  of  our  Order  in  Council,  *  furnished  Napoleon  with 

*  a  just  pretext  for  adopting  the  most  rigorous  measures  in 

*  respect  of  English  commerce.  He  conceived  a  formidable 
‘  decree  which,  altogether  excessive  as  it  might  appear,  was  but 
‘  a  just  compensation  for  the  violence  of  England.’* 

But  this  ‘  violence  of  England  ’  did  no  more  than  recipro¬ 
cate  the  French  decree  of  1803,  which  had  closed  the  Elbe 
and  the  Weser  against  British  merchandise,  after  the  illegal 
•  seizure  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  and  the  conquest  of  Hanover 
in  defiance  of  its  constitutional  disconnexion  from  the  British 
Government.  Even  by  the  Treaty  of  Foligno,  concluded 
between  France  and  the  Two  Sicilies,  on  the  9th  of  Fe- 
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bruary,  1801,  the  Neapolitan  and  Sicilian  ports  had  been  closed 
against  British  merchant  ships.  !M.  Thiers,  therefore,  mistakes 
an  act  of  retaliation  for  an  act  of  aggression ;  and  if  British 
ships  were  expelled  from  neutral  ports,  it  was  just  that  neutral 
ships  should  be  excluded  from  French  ports. 

We  pass,  therefore,  to  the  third  question  —  Was  the  Con¬ 
tinental  System  a  failure  or  a  success  ? 

The  chief  principle  on  which  this  system  was  maintained 
rested  on  the  assumption  that  it  was  essential  to  the  subju¬ 
gation  of  England,  and  that  the  subjugation  of  England  was 
essential  to  the  subjugation  of  the  Continent.  The  maritime 
policy  of  Napoleon  was  founded,  as  we  have  said,  on  a  system 
of  auxiliary  alliances,  even  more  consistently  than  the  policy 
of  England  was  founded  on  a  system  of  territorial  alliances. 
When  the  result  of  Trafal^r  destroyed  his  hope  of  subduing 
British  influence  on  the  Continent  by  naval  superiority,  he 
attempted  to  divert  that  influence  by  peace ;  and,  when  he  had 
abandoned  negotiation,  he  revived  his  policy  of  maritime 
alliances.  As  his  power  over  the  sea-board  of  Europe  was 
greater  than  his  power  by  sea,  his  means  of  naval  operation 
declined,  but  his  commercial  warfare  increased  in  scope  and 
organisation  on  land.  The  application  of  the  Continental 
System  to  French  domestic  interests  was  so  subordinate,  and  its 
impolicy  in  that  respect  was  so  soon  acknowledged  by  Napoleon 
himself,  that  it  has  no  claim  to  notice  as  a  protective  law. 

Here  is  M.  Thiers’  expose  of  this  system :  — 

*  Yet  Napoleon,  in  persisting  in  his  system,  in  watching  the  shores 
of  France  and  of  the  countries  in  alliance  with  her,  in  daily  reading 
the  accounts  of  the  entering  and  clearing  of  ships,  in  requiring  the 
introduction  of  French  custom-houses  and  troops  in  Holland,  in  com¬ 
mitting  to  Marshal  Davout  the  charge  of  guarding  Bremen,  Hamburg, 
and  Lubeck,  in  himself  preparing  for  the  reoccupation  of  Swedish 
Pomerania,  in  forcing  Prussia  to  shut  Colberg  and  Koenigsberg,  in 
pressing  Russia,  without  however  pushing  her  to  extremities,  to  shut 
Riga  and  St.  Petersburg,  was  near  the  accomplishment  of  great 
results.  No  doubt  there  might  remain  some  issues  half-open  to  the 
produce  of  British  industry  ;  but  these  products,  compelled  to  ascend 
in  ships  to  the  extremities  of  the  North,  and  then  to  redescend  in 
Russian  waggons  to  the  South,  would  arrive  at  the  places  of  consump¬ 
tion  charged  with  such  heavy  expenses  that  their  sale  would  be  im¬ 
possible.  The  Continental  System,  thus  practised,  if  it  were  perse- 
veringly  maintained,  but  also  without  provoking  a  war  with  the 
North,  could  not  fail,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  to  bring  Great 
Britain  to  a  state  of  unendurable  distress.’  (Vol.  xii.  pp.  57,  58.) 

The  best  commentary  on  this  theory  of  prohibition  is  to  be 
found  in  the  introduction,  and  eventually  in  the  general  use,  of 
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a  system  of  imperial  Licences,  by  which  Napoleon  authorised  the 
evasion  of  his  own  laws.  This  failure  was  the  consequence,  first 
of  its  defective  operation,  and  secondly  of  the  suffering  which  it 
produced  on  the  Continent. 

Its  defective  operation  resulted  partly  from  the  trade  main* 
tained  between  England  and  the  countries  which  it  could  not 
reach,  and  partly  from  its  inefficiency  in  practice,  even  where 
it  was  nominally  established.  M.  Thiers  is  in  total  error  when 
he  speaks  of  the  North  as  the  only  quarter  into  which  British 
produce  could  he  introduced.  Our  trade  with  the  Continent 
was  also  maintained  through  Spain  and  through  Turkey. 
France  could  not  guard  the  Peninsular  coasts;  and  those  who 
know  the  extent  of  contraband  trade  w’hich  passes  through  the 
Pyrenees,  even  now  that  the  French  ports  are  open,  will  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  our  trade  cannot  have  been  greatly  injured 
in  the  South-west.  The  treaty  of  January,  1809,  re-estab¬ 
lished  our  trade  with  Turkey ;  and  the  ukase  of  the  Slst  of 
December,  1810,  admitted  colonial  produce  into  Russia  under 
a  neutral  flag.  Through  Turkey  our  commerce  passed  into 
Austria,  and  through  the  North  it  descended  into  the  rest  of 
Germany. 

The  inefficacy  of  the  system,  even  in  the  countries  into  which 
it  was  introduced,  is  acknowledged,  with  some  reservation,  by 
M.  Thiers  himself.  In  Holland  it  was  impraetieahle,  he  tells 
us,  from  the  physical  configuration  of  the  country.  Napoleon 
discovered  that  he  had  committed  a  blunder  equally  gigantic 
and  absurd.  He  might  be  injuring  England  —  he  might  be 
injuring  the  States  subordinate  to  his  empire  —  but  he  was 
ruining  France.  The  social  necessity,  wdiich  was  more  imperious 
than  the  political  prohibition,  had  created  an  immense  contraband 
trade.  Napoleon  had  beggared  the  State,  to  give  rise  to  an  enor¬ 
mous  monopoly  too  illicit  to  be  endured  and  too  intangible  to 
be  suppressed.  The  smugglers  defied  his  fiscal  laws,  nul¬ 
lified  his  foreign  policy,  and  appropriated  his  natural  revenues. 
It  was  simply  a  question  whether  this  source  of  wealth  should 
be  theirs  or  his.  The  solution  was  obvious,  and  the  principle 
of  Licences  arose. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  Continental  System  was  more  rigidly  en- 
forced  in  France  than  in  any  other  country  (excepting  where 
I  the  army  of  Davout  was  fully  established),  it  followed  that 

i  contraband  goods  were  sold  dearer  in  France  than  elsewhere, 

and  increased  in  price  with  the  cost  of  transport  through  each 
district  that  they  traversed  from  the  place  of  importation. 
It  followed,  also,  that  Napoleon  had  thrown  the  gain  and  loss 
of  France  into  inverse  scales  with  the  gain  and  loss  of  England. 
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For  France  simply  obtained  an  interchange  of  goods  with  Eng¬ 
land  at  the  highest  prices,  in  recompense  for  the  interchange  of 
goods  between  England  and  nearly  every  other  country  at  lower 
prices.  Napoleon  handled  a  two-edged  sword,  and  he  had 
turned  the  keener  blade  upon  himself. 

It  is  stated  by  M.  Thiers  that  the  system  of  licences  ori¬ 
ginated  with  this  country,  under  a  scarcity  of  corn.  That, 
however,  was  a  temporary  object.  On  either  side,  indeed,  the 
commercial  laws  of  war  were  an  evil  and  a  blunder ;  and  the 
sufferings  which  undoubtedly  were  felt  by  this  country,  arose 
just  as  much  from  the  imprudent  violence  of  our  own  retaliatory 
measures,  as  from  the  measures  of  the  enemy.  The  wiser  policy 
of  the  present  day  would  probably  seek  to  counteract  such  mea¬ 
sures,  not  by  retaliation,  but  by  throwing  open  our  ports  to  the 
whole  world.  The  system  of  licences,  which  was  introduced  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  Continental  System,  was,  in  fact,  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  very  principles  which  that  system  set  at  nought. 

Yet,  with  singular  absurdity,  M.  Thiers  declares,  ‘  Neverthe- 
‘  less  the  result  which  NajK)leon  really  did  obtain,  was,  by 

*  means  of  great  violence  but  of  great  efficacy,  to  strike  a  great 
‘  blow  at  British  credit,  by  lowering  the  priees  of  all  the  com- 
‘  modities  which  served  as  n  guarantee  for  the  paper  of  the  Bank 

*  of  England!'  * 

But  the  licences  thus  issued  by  France  and  England  involved 
a  yet  more  unequal  reciprocity.  They  were  sold  by  France 
at  a  charge  equal  to  the  computed  cost  of  contraband  traffic, 
in  order  to  divert  the  monopoly  to  the  State.  But  the 
French  licences,  which  were  subject  to  an  obligation  to  ex¬ 
port  French  produce  at  a  corresponding  value,  were  evaded 
by  purchases  at  fictitious  prices,  and  the  manufactures  thus 
bought  were  thrown  into  the  sea.  The  decrees  of  Trianon  of 
the  5th  of  August,  1810,  applied  these  licences  to  British  colo¬ 
nial  goods ;  and  a  subsequent  decree  of  the  same  year  extended 
their  operation  without  reserve.  The  Continental  System, 
therefore,  virtually  expired  within  four  years  after  the  famous 
decrees  of  Berlin.  From  that  time  it  ceased  to  be  an  engine 
of  war,  and  became  simply  a  measure  of  revenue.  Here  is  the 
best  evidence  of  its  failure  as  an  offensive  weapon. 

M.  Thiers  passes  very  lightly  over  the  suffering  which  this 
system  produced.  He  does  not  so  much  as  describe  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  which  it  involved  the  French  Government,  or  the 
change  which  it  introduced  into  French  manners.  He  tells  us 
that  the  expenditure  exceeded  the  revenue  by  forty  million 
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francs  in  peace,  and  by  a  hundred  million  francs  in  war.  Else¬ 
where  he  contrasts  the  increase  of  French  debt  with  the  increase 
of  the  English  debt,  to  the  advantage  of  his  own  country. 
But  he  forgets  that  while  we  drew  an  English  revenue  for  a 
European  expenditure,  France  drew  a  European  income  for 
a  French  expenditure.  It  was  frequently  our  principle  of  war 
to  subsidise  our  allies :  it  was  invariably  the  French  principle 
of  war  to  levy  contributions  on  the  States  whose  armies  France 
had  defeated  in  the  field. 

M.  Mollien’s  admirable  memoirs  furnish  authentic  and  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  that  the  financial  difiSculties  of  the  French 
Empire  were  often  nearly  overwhelming.  Indeed,  an  imperial 
soldier  of  fortune,  whose  glory  was  his  title,  and  whose  trophies 
were  the  monuments  of  his  glory,  must  have  been  in  sad  distress 
before  he  sold  back  to  Austria  the  cannon  he  had  taken  on  the 
field  of  Austerlitz.  The  fact  is  asserted  by  Hardenberg,  the 
most  credible  annalist  of  the  German  war.  French  customs 
underwent  a  similar  change.  Ladles  wore  cotton  dresses,  which 
grew  most  fashionable  because  they  were  most  dear,  and  coffee 
was  sipped  as  an  Olympian  nectar. 

The  impolicy  of  the  Continental  System  is  best  illustrated  by 
the  misery  which  it  produced,  and  the  atrocities  by  which  it 
was  maintained.  Those  cities  which  were  most  obnoxious  to 
its  influence  became  vast  societies  of  paupers.  Wherever  the 
population  had  been  dependent  on  a  comparatively  free  com¬ 
merce,  the  suffering  was  intense.  Hardenberg  tells  us  that 
‘at  Rome  (during  the  maintenance  of  this  system)  there 
‘  were  computed  to  be  30,000  paupers  out  of  a  population  of 
‘  100,000,  that  at  Amsterdam  there  were  80,000  out  of  217,000, 
‘and  that  at  Venice  there  were  70,000  out  of  only  100,000.’  * 
The  Continental  System  thus  sufficed  to  cripple  the  commercial 
energies  of  the  French  Empire  without  materially  injuring  the 
wealth  of  England. 

Meanwhile  death  was  the  penalty  of  a  violation  of  the 
French  custom  laws.  Fathers  of  families  were  shot  for  the 
possession  of  the  most  valueless  goods  in  contraband,  and  the 
fortresses  of  the  Elbe  were  crammed  with  those  whom  the 
decline  of  trade  had  disabled  from  paying  the  heavy  imposts 
levied  by  France  in  the  North  of  Germany.  No  empire,  then, 
was  ever  before  so  impolitic  or  lived  so  fast.  No  other  empire 
so  rapidly  destroyed  its  own  elasticity,  and  stimulated  re¬ 
action  against  its  power.  No  other  empire  was  ever  misruled 
by  so  rancorous  a  protectionist  and  so  rapacious  a  financier. 

*  Memoires  d’un  Homme  d’Etat,  vol.  xi.  p.  253. 
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The  Continental  System,  then,  was  a  universal  blunder.  It 
was  a  blunder  as  a  means  of  offensive  war.  It  Avas  a  blunder 
because  it  injured  the  French  Empire  more  than  it  injured  the 
other  Continental  States.  It  was  a  blunder  because  it  injured 
France  more  than  it  injured  England.  It  was  a  blunder 
from  the  absurd  abuses  of  its  licences,  under  which  French 
goods  were  bought  at  nominal  prices,  thrown  overboard  and 
not  exchanged.  Above  all,  it  was  a  blunder  from  the  spirit  of 
discontent  and  hostility  to  France  which  it  kept  alive  through¬ 
out  Europe. 


We  will  take  one  other  instance  of  M.  Thiers’  treatment  of 
the  policy  of  Napoleon  in  the  period  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded.  It  arises  out  of  the  marriage  of  the  Emperor  with 
Maria  Louisa,  and  it  throws  a  new  and  still  more  unfa¬ 
vourable  light  on  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  his  former  marriage.  The  ‘  religious  marriage  ’  of 
Josephine  is  described  in  the  fifth  volume :  her  divoree  in  the 
eleventh. 

In  the  former  of  these  passages,  the  author  tells  us  that  when 
the  Pope  arrived  at  Paris  to  crown  Napoleon,  Josephine  privately 
informed  him  that  in  consequence  of  the  interdiction  of  the  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  Church  at  the  period  of  her  marriage  with  Bona¬ 
parte,  that  marriage  had  simply  been  a  civil  ceremony.  M.  Thiers 
ascribes  this  communication  solely  to  religious  motives,  and  not 
to  that  of  improving  her  position  as  a  wife  and  an  empress.  The 
Pope,  scandalized  by  the  intelligence,  declared  to  Napoleon  that 
he  would  not  crown  her  while  she  remained  in  a  state  of  con¬ 
cubinage.  Napoleon  was  enraged  with  Josephine ;  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  ceremony  for  the  coronation  had  been  made 
public  ;  the  day  was  imminent ;  the  Pontiff  was  inexorable ;  and 
Josephine  was  resolute.  At  length  then,  as  we  are  informed 
in  this  remarkable  passage,  the  Emperor,  overcome  jointly  by 
the  Pontiff  and  bis  own  wife,  was  privately  married  to  Josephine 
by  Cardinal  Fesch,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tuileries,  on  the  night 
preceding  the  coronation.  That  the  ceremony  might  be  in 
form,  Berthier  and  Talleyrand  were  introduced  as  Avitnesses. 
Josephine  was  content.  Her  marriage  had  been  civil,  religious, 
and  regular ;  and  she  experienced,  no  doubt,  the  supreme 
felicity  of  a  woman  Avho  has  achieved  a  little  triumph  over  the 
other  sex.  This  is  the  testimony  of  the  fifth  volume. 

We  now  turn  to  the  divorce  narrated  in  the  eleventh  volume. 
Napoleon,  who  never  spared  a  deception  where  he  could  secure 
an  end,  had  the  effrontery,  in  1810,  to  deal  Avith  this  mai'riage 
simply  as  a  civil  contract.  At  length  Cardinal  Fesch,  scan- 
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dalized  in  turn,  mentioned  to  Cambaceres  the  secret  of  the 
coronation  eve.  Napoleon  was  furious  with  the  Cardinal,  as  he 
had  before  been  furious  with  Josephine.  The  Emperor  and 
M.  Thiers  are  here  thrown  into  equal  difficulty,  and  they 
cut  the  knot  by  a  similar  expedient.  The  former  declared 
the  marriage  to  be  void  for  the  absence  of  witnesses ;  and  the 
latter  discovers  the  authority  for  the  statement  in  his  fifth 
volume  to  be  false;  and  the  marriage  vanishes  for  want  of 
formality. 

The  balance  of  probability  inclines  against  this  later  story. 
M.  Thiers  states  that  his  authority  for  the  presence  of  Talley¬ 
rand  and  Berthier  is  a  contemporary  writer  who  had  the  state¬ 
ment  from  the  lips  of  Josephine.  His  subsequent  perusal  of 
state  pai)ers  convinces  him  that  this  is  an  error.  Now  we  have 
seen  that  Napoleon  had  already  practised  deep  deception  on 
this  very  question.  It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  he  would  not 
be  defeated  by  scruples.  Talleyrand  was  hardly  more  vera¬ 
cious  than  himself,  and  Fesch  was  prepared  to  counsel  the 
annulling  of  a  rite  which  his  Church  taught  him  to  be  sacra¬ 
mental,  even  if  it  were  informal.  If,  then,  it  were  determined 
to  solve  this  difficulty  by  falsehood,  it  is  clear  that  all  the  cor¬ 
respondence  between  the  Government  and  the  bishops  would 
be  based  on  the  assertion  of  an  untruth.  For  these  reasons 
the  state  papers  are  of  no  authority  on  this  question. 

The  story  as  adopted  by  M.  Thiers  in  the  later  portion  of 
his  narrative,  bears  strong  evidence  of  invention.  Napoleon 
declared  at  length  that  he  had  foreseen  the  revocation  of 
the  marriage  in  1804,  and  had  therefore  taken  care  that  it 
should  be  so  j)erformed  as  to  ap|)ease  the  Pope  and  Josephine, 
and  yet  be  so  informal  as  to  be  invalid.  The  dilemma  of 
duplicity  is  not  enviable.  Either  the  assertion  was  false  or 
he  had  deliberately  deceived  his  wife  during  successive  years. 
But  what  is  more  improbable  than  all  is  that,  even  if  Cardinal 
Fesch  had  been  corrupted  into  the  celebration  of  an  invalid 
marriage,  the  Pope  himself  should  have  crowned  Josephine 
until  he  had  been  satisfied  of  its  formality. 

We  have  not  the  space  to  follow  M.  Thiers  through  other 
chapters  which  refer  simply  to  the  domestic  history  of  the 
French  Empire.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  suggest  this 
general  rule  for  their  perusal :  that  where  they  do  not  clash 
with  the  strong  prepossessions  of  the  author,  they  may  be 
trusted  for  their  accuracy  and  their  justice.  The  chapter,  for 
instance,  on  the  Concordat  has  not  been  marred  by  precon¬ 
ceptions:  it  is  equally  masterly  in  treatment  and  learned  in 
research.  The  liberal  and  enlightened  opinions  of  the  writer 
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are  expressed  with  all  his  force  and  lucidity,  and  his  usual  bias 
for  his  hero  is  often  lost  in  the  justice  of  his  panegyric. 

We  now  turn  to  what  we  have  described  as  the  fourth  period 
of  this  history  —  the  German  events  of  1813.  Those  events 
were  obviously  but  the  immediate  result  of  the  campaign  of 
Moscow,  which  had  let  loose  throughout  Germany  a  spirit  of 
fierce  reaction  against  the  intolerable  arrogance  and  oppression 
of  the  French  in  preceding  years.  One  of  the  clearest  evi¬ 
dences  of  this  truth  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  peace  held  out  by  the  Allies  in  1813  were  more  in¬ 
exorable  on  the  suppression  of  the  Continental  System  than  on 
any  other  question. 

The  German  events  of  1813  present  three  distinct  periods 
—  the  Russo-Prussian  war  with  France,  marked  chiefly  by  the 
battles  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen  —  the  armistice — and  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  Dresden  and  Leipsic.  AVe  shall  follow  M.  Thiers 
through  each  of  these  periods. 

In  spite  of  the  tremendous  reverses  of  the  preceding  year,  the 
policy  of  Najwleon,  when  he  once  more  crossed  the  Rhine  in  1813, 
was  never  more  arrogant  and  rapacious,  never  probably  less  ha¬ 
zardous  to  himself.  He  had  never  but  in  Russia  taken  the  field 
with  so  great  a  superiority  in  numbers.  He  had  never  encoun¬ 
tered  enemies  who  based  their  operations  on  greater  strategic 
blunders.  He  never  encountered  enemies  equally  disorganised  in 
point  of  military  command ;  and  the  grand  coalition,  on  which 
rested  the  future  deliverance  of  Europe,  was  still  unformed. 
Against  these  advantages  of  number,  of  situation,  of  strategy, 
and  of  discipline,  he  had  no  other  inferiority  to  sustain  than 
the  inexperience  and  extreme  youth  of  many  of  his  troops. 
What  is  chiefly  surprising  is,  that  the  Russian  and  Prussian 
armies  were  not  destroyed  before  Austria  and  Sweden  came  into 
the  field.  Even  after  the  armistice,  which  divided  the  campaign 
of  Lutzen  from  that  of  Dresden,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
altered  situation  of  Napoleon  necessarily  involved  equal  perils 
with  those  which  he  had  surmounted  in  the  campaigns  of  Italy, 
of  Austerlitz,  and  of  AV'^agram. 

The  criticism  of  M.  Thiers  on  the  rashness  of  the  allied  armies, 
in  the  spring  of  1813,  is  perfectly  just.  Immediately  before  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  they  had,  he  observes,  but  110,000 
men  in  the  field.  Even  this  computation  is  probably  above  the 
true  one.  The  whole  force  of  the  Allies  beyond  the  Elbe  is 
estimated  by  General  Cathcartat  100,000,  and  by  Lord  London¬ 
derry  at  85,000.  ‘  This,’  writes  M.  Thiers,  ‘  was  not  much  for 

^60  much  hardihood,  for  so  much  presumption,  for  such  mag- 
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‘  nificent  promises  published  throughout  Europe,  in  order  to  raise 
‘  her  against  us.’  While  the  Allies  were  unprepared  to  maintain 
their  exposed  position,  Napoleon  suddenly  crossed  the  Rhine  in 
immense  force  before  the  middle  of  April,  and  fought  two 
pitched  battles,  which  compelled  them  to  retreat  from  the  heart 
of  Germany  to  the  frontier  of  Poland.  The  equipment  of  this 
army  within  a  few  months  after  the  apparent  destruction  of  his 
power,  is  the  most  striking  instance  of  Napoleon’s  genius  in 
military  administration. 

The  strategy  of  the  Allies  in  these  movements  is  freely  criti¬ 
cised  both  by  Lord  Londonderry  and  Sir  G.  Cathcart.  By  their 
advance  into  the  middle  of  Germany,  they  lost  in  tactics  what 
they  gained  in  policy.  It  is  true  that,  if  they  had  been  vic¬ 
torious,  the  French  must  have  recrossed  the  Rhine;  but  it  is 
also  true  that,  if  defeated,  their  own  nearest  base  of  operations  was 
tlie  Niemen.  The  further  they  advanced,  the  more  they  shortened 
the  French  communications  and  lengthened  their  own.  The 
retreat  of  Napoleon  might  be  supported  by  the  fortress  of 
Magdeburg,  and  masked  by  the  Thuringlan  forests;  but  the 
Allies  had  no  other  retreat  upon  their  base  than  across  the 
bridges  of  Dresden  and  Meissen.  They  had  left  nearly  all  the 
strong  fortresses  in  their  rear  in  the  hands  of  the  French;  while 
the  French,  supported  by  two  lines  of  German  fortresses,  ad¬ 
vanced  in  immense  superiority  of  numbers.  When  the  shock 
of  battle  came,  the  Allies  quitted  the  plain,  where  their  superior 
cavalry  would  have  found  scope,  to  fight  in  villages  defended 
by  masked  batteries  of  the  French. 

The  policy  which  dictated  these  strategic  blunders  was  ob¬ 
viously  that  of  rousing  Germany,  of  del’ending  Prussia,  and 
of  infiuencing  Austria.  There  had  also  been  great  miscalculation. 
The  new  French  army  was  underrated  in  numbers.  It  was  un¬ 
reasonably  depreciated  in  the  public  estimation  of  its  military 
spirit.  ‘  Que  ferons  nous  de  ces  cochons  de  lait  f  ’  they  had  heard 
that  a  French  general  had  exclaimed  when  he  saw  the  levies  of 
Napoleon.  A  Swedish  army  had  also  been  expected.  That 
the  advance  of  the  Allies  w’as  dictated  by  political  motives, 
appears  more  clearly  in  the  fact  that  it  was  strongly  opposed 
at  headquarters ;  where  it  was  urged  that,  at  any  rate,  the  army 
should  be  formed  into  a  defensive  camp  on  the  Elbe,  between 
the  fortresses  of  Wittenburg  and  Torgau,  until  reinforcements 
had  arrived.  The  decision  of  the  sovereigns  overruled  the  com¬ 
manders  and  out-generaled  the  army. 

The  battle  of  Lutzen  is  described  by  M.  Thiers  in  a  charac¬ 
teristic  manner.  He  claims  victory  for  Napoleon  on  the  very 
ground  on  which  he  asserts,  in  a  former  volume,  that  Wei- 
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lington  could  not  claim  victory  at  F uentes  Onoro.  ‘  The  Prussians, 

‘  however,’  he  writes  derisively,  ‘  apparently  quite  giddy  with 
‘having  made  head  against  ^inpoleon,  had  the  courage  to  write 
‘  everywhere,  especially  to  Vienna,  that  they  had  obtained  a  real 
‘  victory,  and  that,  if  they  retired,  it  was  for  want  of  ammuni- 
‘tion,  and  from  mere  military  strategy!’*  Now  it  happens 
that  this  retreat  for  want  of  ammunition  is  the  very  ground 
on  which  M.  Thiers  has  exonerated  Massena  from  the  charge  of 
defeat  at  Fuentes  Onoro.  The  incidents  were  in  other  respects 
so  parallel,  that  if  Wellington  was  not  victor  at  Fuentes  Onoro, 
Napoleon  was  certainly  not  victor  at  Lutzen.f 

It  is  clear  that  the  only  strategic  success  that  influenced  the 
retreat  of  the  Allies  from  Lutzen  was  disconnected  from  the 
battle  itself.  This  was  the  intelligence  that  Lauriston  had 
forced  Kleist  to  surrender  Leipsic.  The  contest  had  been 
maintained  under  a  great  numerical  inequality.  The  Allies  at 
its  close  had  but  70,000  on  the  field;  and  the  French  who,  if 
inferior  in  discipline,  were  superior  in  position,  had  120,000. 
The  Allies  lost  10,000  in  the  action,  according  to  Cathcart,  not 
20,000;  while  M.  Thiers  estimates  the  French  loss  at  17,000. 
Lord  Londonderry  adds,  that  the  Allies  took  several  guns,  and 
did  not  lose  one.  The  retreat  from  Lutzen,  therefore,  arose 
rather  from  false  strategy  in  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  and  the 
want  of  ammunition  in  the  action  itself,  than  from  the  worsting 
of  the  Allies  by  the  French. 

The  armistice  itself  was  brought  about  by  a  combination  of 
military  tactics  with  a  master-stroke  of  policy,  which  M.  Thiers 
ascribes  to  the  Em{)eror  Alexander.  The  demoralisation  of  the 
Allied  army  during  a  long  retreat  and  after  another  general  ac¬ 
tion  at  Bautzen,  decisive  only  in  the  surrender  of  territory  which 
it  involved,  reduced  the  Allies  to  the  alternative  of  arresting 
hostilities  or  of  retreating  into  Poland.  Barclay  de  Tolly,  the 
commauder-in-chief,  maintained  that,  if  the  Kussians  were  not 
withdrawn  from  Germany,  the  whole  army  would  be  dissipated. 
Alexander,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  plainly  that,  if  they  retired 
into  Poland,  the  European  Confederacy  was  dissolved.  In  this 
difiiculty,  the  Allies  threw  up  their  communications  with  Poland, 
abandoned  the  road  to  Breslau,  and  took  position  in  the  camp  of 


*  Vol.  xvi.  p.  491. 

t  I  f  M.  Thiers  had  read  Cathcart’s  Commentaries,  he  would  have 
known  that  the  retreat  from  Lutzen  for  want  of  ammunition,  which 
he  docs  not  choose  apparently  to  believe,  was  a  fact.  The  Emperor 
Alexander  stated  this  to  the  then  Lord  Cathcart  immediately  after 
the  action. 
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the  Great  Frederic  at  Schweidnitz,  on  the  Bohemian  frontier. 
They  exchanged,  therefore,  the  base  of  Poland  for  the  base  of 
Bohemia ;  and  if  Napoleon  pursued  the  war,  he  could  pursue  it 
only  in  the  Austrian  territories.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  was  as  fully  understood  by  the  Allies,  as  it  was  believed  by 
Napoleon  also,  that  Austria,  if  forced  to  declare  herself,  would 
declare  for  their  cause.*  From  this  moment,  therefore,  a  sus¬ 
pension  of  hostilities  without  a  retreat  was  achieved.  Austria 
desired  to  gain  time,  Napoleon  to  avoid  war  with  Austria. 
M.  de  Nesselrode  was  sent  to  Vienna,  an  allied  flag  of  truce  to 
the  camp  of  Napoleon,  and  the  armistice  of  Pleiswitz  was  signed 
on  the  4th  of  June. 

M.  Thiers  thus  criticises  the  conduct  of  Napoleon  in  accepting 
this  armistice ;  — 

‘  Such  was  this  deplorable  armistice,  which  it  was  certainly  neces¬ 
sary  to  accept,  if  peace  was  desired,  but  to  reject  absolutely  if  peace 
were  not  the  object,  for  it  was  of  more  importance  in  this  case  to  com¬ 
plete  the  ruin  of  the  Allies  on  the  spot ;  yet  Napoleon,  on  the  contrary, 
accepted  it  precisely  because  he  was  opposed  to  this  peace,  and 
desired  to  gain  two  months  to  complete  his  arrangements,  and  to  be 
in  position  to  refuse  the  conditions  of  Austria !  ’  (Vol.  xv.  p.  602.) 

This  criticism  of  the  policy  of  Napoleon  is  a  criticism  not  on 
moral  but  on  political  grounds ;  and  on  those  grounds  its  justice 
may  be  gravely  doubted.  There  were  two  questions  to  be 
solved.  Was  Napoleon,  who  had  rapidly  advanced  to  a  distance 
of  five  hundred  miles  from  his  base,  in  a  condition  to  encounter 
immediate  war  in  the  Austrian  territories,  and  against  the 
Austrian  army  in  combination  with  an  army  which  he  had  but 
indecisively  defeated  in  two  general  actions,  which  could  defend 
the  Bohemian  passes,  and  which  could  retrieve  its  disorganisa¬ 
tion  when  supplied  by  a  friendly  array  in  a  friendly  State? 
And  was  it  probable  that  Napoleon  or  that  the  Allies  would  gain 
most  largely  hy  two  months  of  preparation  ? 

The  former  point  remained  a  matter  of  opinion,  the  latter 
became  a  matter  of  fact.  The  truth  is,  that  the  criticism  of 
M.  Thiers  is  founded  on  an  enormous  miscalculation  of  the 
numbers  which  the  Allies  brought  into  the  field  on  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  hostilities.  He  represents  Napoleon  as  greatly  out¬ 
numbered  in  the  campaigns  of  Dresden  and  of  Lcipsic ;  and  no 
illusion  probably  was  more  common  before  the  publication  of 
General  Cathcart’s  Commentaries.  It  is  now  clear  that  the 

•  Sir  Charles  Stewart  (Lord  Londonderry)  wrote  to  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  that  this  position  had  been  taken  in  a  firm  reliance  upon 
Austria.  {Castlereagk  Correspondence.^ 
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calculation  of  Napoleon  was  so  fiir  accurate,  that  the  force 
which  he  had  brought  into  the  field  at  the  close  of  the  armistice 
was  larger  by  nearly  one-third  than  that  of  the  Allies.  This 
mistake  has  arisen  from  a  confusion  between  the  allied  array  on 
paper  and  the  allied  army  in  reality.  Cathcart,  who  speaks  with 
the  authority  of  a  soldier  present  in  eight  general  actions  of  that 
period,  asserts  that  Austria  never  brought  more  than  50,000 
men  into  the  field  at  any  one  time  during  the  campaigns  of 
1813  and  1814.  The  Austrian  Government  throughout  the 
negotiation  maintained  a  paper  army  on  a  sliding  scale :  they 
raised  and  depressed  its  fictitious  numbers  according  to  the 
convenience  of  the  hour. 

It  will  have  been  perceived  that  this  has  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  judgment  and  ability  of  Napoleon  himself.  It  has 
been  commonly  said  that  he  was  at  this  time  infatuated  by 
his  arrogance,  and  that  his  success  had  compromised  his  per¬ 
ceptions.  That  he  was  both  ruining  France  and  rousing  Europe 
to  an  internecine  war,  which  first  or  last  must  have  destroyed 
his  power,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

But  we  have  been  too  prone  to  try  individual  wisdom  by  the 
event,  to  perceive  that  Napoleon  acted  upon  a  calm  view  of  the 
probable  issue  of  a  resumption  of  hostilities.  That  his  resolu¬ 
tion  was  based  ns  much  upon  calculation  as  upon  passion  may  be 
presumed  from  his  interruption  of  Prince  Metternich  at  Dresden, 
declaring  that  he  had  spies  throughout  the  Austrian  Empire, 
and  had  ascertained  that  Austria  had  not  100,000  troops  in 
Bohemia.  The  400,000  which  he  brought  into  the  field  against 
300,000  of  the  Allies,  was  a  ])roportion  which  probably  more 
than  countervailed  the  physical  inferiority  of  his  men.  The 
gallantry  of  his  German  troops  justified,  perhaps,  an  Imperfect 
appreciation  of  the  patriotism  of  Prussia.  His  calculation  of 
blunders  in  the  allied  command  was  founded  on  the  experience 
of  Lutzen,  and  was  justified  by  the  result  of  Dresden.  What¬ 
ever  might  be  the  ability  of  the  French  generals  who  had  been 
brought  over  to  the  allied  camp,  it  is  clear  that  the  advice  of 
^loreau  was  long  rejected  by  the  grand  army,  and  that  the 
allied  cause  was  simply  injured  by  the  duplicity  of  Bemadotte 
in  the  movements  of  the  campaign. 

It  is  certainly  an  anomaly  to  charge  M.  Thiers  with  injustice 
towards  his  own  hero.  But  Najxdeon  rarely  possessed  a  fairer 
probability  of  success  in  all  its  intrinsic  conditions.  That  his 
expectations  were  defeated  was  the  result,  as  General  Cathcart 
acknowledges,  of  the  one  pervading  blunder  on  which  his 
whole  strategy  was  based.  We  shall  attempt  to  indicate  that 
blunder  in  its  place.  Still  we  believe  that,  but  for  the  genius 
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of  Blucher  and  the  achievements  of  his  Silesian  army,  all  would 
have  struggled  in  vain. 

Bernadotte  was  essentially  a  trimmer.  While  he  joined 
the  combination  against  Napoleon,  he  took  care  to  avoid 
direct  conflict  with  the  imperial  arms,  which  might  com¬ 
promise  his  popularity  in  France.  He  had  no  great  zeal  for 
the  freedom  of  Europe,  hut  he  had  much  ambition  for  the 
French  diadem.  This  ambition  was  the  spring  of  his  whole 
conduct.  When  in  command  of  the  army  of  the  North,  he  left 
his  Russian  and  Prussian  divisions  to  encounter  the  French 
troops,  and  kept  his  Swedish  force  carefully  in  the  rear.  He 
even  endeavoured,  by  every  artifice,  to  avoid  a  participation 
in  the  battle  of  Leipsic.  He  became  equally  a  mark  for  keen 
satire  and  indignant  remonstrance  from  allied  diplomatists  and 
allied  generals.  But  the  bitterest  sarcasm  of  all  came  from  Du- 
fresse,  the  French  commander  at  Stettin.  During  the  armis¬ 
tice,  the  troops  of  Bernadotte  were  encamped  around  this 
fortress.  On  one  occasion  a  shot  passed  near  the  Prince  Royal 
of  Sweden,  as  he  was  riding  by  its  walls.  He  despatched  his 
aides-de-camp  with  magnificent  expostulations  to  the  French 
general.  ‘  Ce  n’est  rien,’  replied  Dufresse,  with  inimitable 
irony,  ‘  la  grand’  garde  a  aper^u  un  deserteur,  et  a  tire 
‘  dessus !  ’ 

The  manner  in  which  M.  Thiers  paints  the  rapacity,  the 
selfishness,  the  cruelty,  the  falsehood,  and  the  arrogance  of  Na¬ 
poleon,  during  this  armistice,  cannot  be  surpassed  in  justice  or 
in  power.  It  has  the  exciting  interest  of  fiction  and  the  vivid 
reality  of  life.  The  capacity  of  the  author  for  the  portrmture 
of  individual  character  is  that  talent  which  supplies  the  clear 
impress  that  years  of  personal  intimacy  might  not  afford — which 
makes  the  soul  live  as  it  were  in  writing  as  it  never  yet  lived 
on  canvass.  His  sixteenth  volume  is  beyond  comparison  his 
ablest.  It  is  not  less  remarkable  that  in  this  description  M. 
Thiers  flings  away  all  his  prepossessions.  No  civilised  man 
indeed  could  palliate,  few  civilised  men  could  record  without 
abhorrence,  the  deliberate  resolve  of  a  chief  to  sacrifice  all 
Europe  to  his  isolated  will, — France  not  less  than  Germany, 
and  his  very  generals  and  courtiers  not  less  than  France, — 
to  destroy  the  life  of  hundreds  of  thousands  in  a  murderous 
cause,  in  which  every  man  but  himself  had  ceased  to  share,  —  to 
exert  the  giant  organisation  of  his  empire  in  a  final  effort  to 
enslave  Europe  before  it  fell, — and  to  mask  meanwhile  precon¬ 
certed  crime  in  perfidy  and  in  falsehood,  itself  more  degrading 
than  any  loss  of  empire. 

M.  Thiers  assures  us  that  his  delineation  of  this  phasis  of 
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Napoleon’s  character  is  drawn  from  the  French  archives,  and 
from  the  personal  testimony  of  Prince  Metternich.  It  may 
be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  author  is  here  as  much  in 
advance  of  other  historians  in  point  of  actual  information  as  of 
descriptive  power.  M.  Capefigue,  at  least,  has  already  claimed 
credence  and  originality  for,  his  treatment  of  this  passage  of  his¬ 
tory,  on  the  very  ground  of  the  communications  made  to  him  by 
M.  de  Metternich.  It  must  be  assumed  that  the  Prince  had 
already  disposed  of  a  large  share  of  his  materials  before  M. 
Thiers  began  to  write. 

Falsehood,  cruelty,  and  vindictiveness  now  became  the 
main  spring  of  Napoleon’s  policy.  His  first  intention,  on  his 
reestablishment  in  Dresden  was,  to  shoot  all  the  members  of  the 
senate  of  Hamburg,  those  officers  of  the  Hanseatic  legion  who 
were  suspected  of  having  incited  insurrection  there,  and  many 
others ;  to  arrest  and  confiscate  the  property  of  500  prin¬ 
cipal  merchants;  and  to  burn  all  British  and  colonial  goods 
which  had  been  imported  into  Hamburg  under  a  recent  in¬ 
fraction  of  his  commercial  system.  These  barbarous  orders, 
which  were  committed  to  Marshal  Davout,  were  happily  for 
the  most  part  left  unexecuted.  But  they  indicate  not  only  the 
Asiatic  ferocity  and  the  Italian  vindictiveness  which  pervaded 
the  character  of  Napoleon  at  this  crisis,  but  the  errors  of  military 
and  diplomatic  administration  into  which  he  was  momentarily 
thrown  by  his  passions.  Nothing,  in  tnith,  could  have  served 
his  ends  more  fully  than  the  impolitic  insurrection  at  Hamburg. 
If  he  had  seized  the  advantage,  he  would  have  tolerated  the 
overthrow  of  his  Continental  System  in  that  quarter,  and  at 
once  have  gained  credit  for  a  moderation  which  would  have 
masked  his  policy,  and  have  furnished  immense  supplies  for  his 
army  on  the  Elbe. 

But  while  he  terrified  weak  enemies,  he  studied  to  deceive 
all  whom  he  could  not  terrify.  He  reduced  duplicity  to  a 
system.  He  signed  the  armistice  of  Pleiswitz  with  the  firm 
resolution  of  denouncing  it  at  the  last  moment,  and  of  suddenly 
attacking  the  allied  armies  when  unprepared  for  resistance. 
He  concealed  his  designs  from  nearly  every  one  of  his  generals 
and  statesmen.  He  concealed  from  them  even  the  conditions 
of  the  Austrian  mediation.  So  great  was  the  apprehension  of 
discontent  in  his  army,  that  after  grossly  distorting  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  peace  offered  by  the  Allies,  he  still  found  it  necessary  to 
disguise  his  intentions.  He  succeeded  in  entirely  deceiving  his 
arch-chancellor  Cambaceres.  Maret,  Duke  of  Bassano,  who 
conducted  the  negotiation  with  the  Allies,  was  his  only  con- 
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fidant.  In  order  to  gain  a  third  month’s  suspension  of  arms,  he 
feigned  for  the  moment  earnest  negotiation. 

His  daily  life  at  tlie  Marcolini  Palace  at  Dresden  was 
dictated  by  the  same  dujdicity.  Under  a  guise  of  ease  and  dis¬ 
sipation,  which  intimated  that  peace  was  a  fait  accompli,  he 
worked  as  perhaps  neither  general  nor  statesman  ever  worked 
before.  He  transported  the  French  Comedy  from  Paris,  and 
wrote  to  Cambaceres,  ‘  II  est  bon  qu’on  croie  que  nous  nous 
‘  amusous  i^i !  ’  Mornings  were  passed  in  reviews  and  ma¬ 
noeuvres,  and  evenings  in  dinners,  in  receptions,  and  the  theatre. 
Meanwhile  Napoleon,  with  his  maps  of  many-coloured  pins, 
was  daily  exhausting  on  paper  the  movements  or  combinations 
that  might  arise  in  the  war  he  was  about  to  resume.  He  was 
amassing  enormous  supplies  upon  the  Ell)e,  and  accumula¬ 
ting  provisions  in  Dresden  itself  which  should  feed  300,000 
men  during  two  months.  He  was  gathering  troops  and  levying 
recruits  from  every  quarter  of  his  empire.  He  rotle  or  drove 
often  for  forty  or  fifty  miles  a  day  to  inspect  the  works  which 
he  had  ordered  to  strengthen  his  base  on  the  Elbe.  For  public 
business,  as  well  as  for  public  show,  Dresden  became  the  capital 
of  the  French  Empire. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  duplicity  of  Napoleon’s  ne¬ 
gotiation  with  the  Allies  through  the  medium  of  Austria  was 
very  ill  contrived.  The  Allies  had  sent  M.  de  Nesselrode  to  Vi¬ 
enna,  threatening  to  negotiate  directly  with  Napoleon.  This 
menace  had  obtained  in  turn  a  distinct  promise  from  Francis  and 
M.  de  Mettcrnich  to  join  the  Allies  if  France  continued  to  • 
reject  terms  of  j)eace  down  to  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice. 
The  negotiation,  therefore,  now  grew  more  definite.  Najwleon 
accordingly  resolved  by  every  expedient  to  kill  time.  He  mul¬ 
tiplied  questions  of  diplomatic  form.  When  M.  de  Bubna 
reached  Dresden  with  the  views  of  Austria,  his  note  to  the 
French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  not  answered  for  four 
or  five  days.  When  the  reply  reached  him,  it  was  found  to 
contain  an  objection  that  he  Avas  not  formally  accredited,  and 
Avas  not  in  a  position  to  deliver  a  note.  When  this  chicanery  Avas 
surmounted,  it  Avas  discovered  that  the  character  of  the  media¬ 
tion  had  not  been  accurately  defined.  When  the  mediation 
Avas  defined,  it  was  found  to  be  incompatible  with  the  terms  of 
the  Austrian  and  French  alliance,  the  mediation  having,  as  it 
happens,  been  originated  by  Napoleon  himself.  And  when  re¬ 
crimination  began,  the  French  Emperor  bitterly  complained  of 
the  Austrian  ^Minister’s  pperastination ! 

At  length  M.  de  Metternich  himself  came  to  Dresden  on 
the  25th  of  June;  he  saw  Bassano  on  the  26th,  and  after  tAVO 
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days  July  wasted  in  discussion  by  the  French  Minister,  had  his 
famous  audiences  of  Xapoleon  on  the  28th  and  30th.  M.  Thiers 
states  that  he  here  derives  his  narrative  from  the  Prince  himself ; 
but  he  acknowledges  that  he  has  suppressed  several  of  the  ex¬ 
pressions  which  the  Prinee  describes  Napoleon  to  have  used. 
Whenever  the  autobiography  of  M.  de  Metternich  shall  be 
published,  we  shall  probably  be  made  aware  of  the  whole  truth. 
Until  then,  this  volume  of  M.  Thiers  will  probably  be  the  best 
exponent  of  those  two  historic  days. 

While  Metternich  was  being  conducted  through  the  ante¬ 
chambers  of  the  Marcolini  Palace  thronged  by  diplomatists  and 
military  officers,  he  was  earnestly  addressed  by  Berthier,  who 
spoke  in  the  name  of  the  French  army.  ‘Well,  do  you  bring 

‘  us  peace  ?  ....  Be  reasonable,  then . Let  us  end  this 

‘  war ;  for  we  have  need  of  its  cessation,  and  you  as  well  as 
‘  ourselves.’  He  passed  into  the  Imperial  cabinet.  The  great 
man  was  courteous,  but  cold.  ‘  Vous  voila  done,  M.  de  Met- 
‘  tcrnicli,  vous  venez  hien  tardy  said  Napoleon,  who  alone  had 
postponed  his  visit.  ‘  I  have  thrice  restored  the  Emperor 
‘  Francis  to  his  throne,’  in  all  the  assumed  bitterness  of  recri¬ 
mination  that  springs  from  a  sense  of  ingratitude.  *  I  even 
‘  committed  the  fault,’  pursued  the  gallant  soldier,  ‘  of  marrying 
‘  his  daughter.’  ....  ‘  The  Russians  and  Prussians,  in  spite 

‘  of  their  cruel  experience,  have  dared,  emboldened  by  the  suc- 
‘  cess  of  last  winter,  to  encounter  me,  and  I  have  beaten  them, 

‘  beaten  them  well,  although  they  have  told  you  the  reverse. 
‘  You  desire  then,  you  too,  to  have  your  turn?  Well,  be  it 
‘  so :  you  shall  have  it.  I  grant  you  a  rendezvous  at  Vienna, 
‘  in  October.’  The  Austrians  had  their  turn ;  and  the  rendez¬ 
vous  of  October  was  kept,  not  at  Vienna,  but  on  the  field  of 
Leipsic,  where  Clement,  Count  of  Metternich,  was  created  a 
Prince  of  the  Empire. 

Yet  so  unsuccessful  a  diplomatist  was  Napoleon,  that  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  passion  would  destroy  the  illusion  he  had  been  fostering 
during  a  whole  negotiation,  and  reveal  the  hideous  rapacity  of 
his  character.  ‘  I  have  traversed  your  regiments,’  said  M.  de 
Metternich,  in  a  malicious  vein;  ‘  your  soldiers  are  enfants.  You 
‘  have  made  anticipated  levies,  and  have  called  out  a  generation 
‘  hardly  formed :  that  generation  once  destroyed  in  war,  will  you 
‘  anticipate  again ;  will  you  call  out  a  generation  yet  younger?’ 
Napoleon  was  stung  to  the  quick.  Pale  with  rage,  and  throwing 
down  his  hat,  which  Metternich  did  not  stoop  to  pick  up,  he 
walked  straight  up  to  the  Minister:  ‘  Vous  n’etes  pas  militaire: 

‘  you  have  not,  as  I  have,  the  soul  of  a  soldier . What  are 

‘  two  hundred  thousand  men  to  me?'  After  this  avowal,  equally 
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brutal  and  impolitic,  he  proceeded  to  insult  a  gentleman  where  he 
ought  to  have  conciliated  a  minister.  ‘  You  wish,  then,  to  declare 

*  war  against  me.  Be  it  so.  What  are  your  means  ?  Two  hun- 
‘  dred  thousand  men  in  Bohemia,  do  you  say  ?  and  you  pretend 
‘  to  make  me  believe  such  fables  as  those !’  Napoleon  had  dis¬ 
closed  in  a  moment,  to  the  astute  Minister  of  Austria,  the  whole 
policy  which  the  French  stage  had  been  summoned  from  Paris 
to  conceal.  Peace  or  war  turned  simply  on  a  cold-blooded  calcu¬ 
lation  of  strength.  ‘  Au  revoir  a  Vienne !’  was  the  defiant  boast 
with  which  this  audience  terminated.  ‘My  conscience,’  said 
Metterniclv  to  Berthier,  ‘  is  clear ;  and  your  master  has  lost  his 

*  reason.’ 

M.  Thiers  ascribes  the  changed  manner  of  Napoleon  to  Met- 
temich  during  the  second  interview,  on  the  30th,  to  the  mere 
triumph  of  calculation  over  impulse.  Napoleon,  he  tells  us,  be¬ 
came  his  own  critic.  He  had  scarcely  dismissed  Mettemich,  when 
it  struck  him  that  he  had  wholly  forgotten  the  extension  of  the 
armistice,  the  very  question  on  which  he  had  summoned  him  to 
Dresden,  and  the  basis  of  his  whole  diplomacy.  It  was  clear, 
therefore,  that  his  anger  had  not  been  feigned.  He  despatched 
M.  de  Bassano  on  the  instant  to  conciliate  the  insulted  Minister 
of  Austria,  whom  he  sent  for  again  on  the  next  day.  He  then 
appeared,  writes  M.  Thiers,  ‘  like  a  sky  cleared  by  a  storm,  and 
‘  overwhelmed  him  with  caresses.’ 

But  if  the  author  had  read  either  Fain’s  Memoirs,  or 
Bignon’s  History,  he  would  have  perceived  that  this  altered 
manner,  from  w’hich  he  attempts  to  illustrate  Napoleon’s  charac¬ 
ter,  arose  from  the  intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  which 
he  had  received  on  the  day  intervening  between  the  two 
audiences  of  !Mettemich. 

It  will  have  been  perceived  that  the  common  portraiture  of 
Napoleon  and  Mettemich  as  the  lion  overcome  by  the  fox,  is 
quite  false.  Napoleon  himself  was  fox  even  more  than  lion. 
It  is  equally  untrue  that  Mettemich,  having  masked  his  designs 
until  his  preparations  were  complete,  made  at  length  enormous 
demands  as  the  price  of  peace.  When  the  time  of  negotiation 
came,  the  Austrian  conditions  were  certainly  not  long  withheld, 
nor  were  they  by  any  means  unreasonable.  Napoleon  did  not 
dare  avow  to  his  ministers  or  his  marshals,  that  peace  or  war 
turned  simply  on  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  the  Rhenish 
Confederacy,  and  the  Continental  System.  Even  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  the  Allies  consented  to  recognise  the  French  Empire 
from  the  Gulf  of  Venice  to  the  German  Ocean. 

The  position  attained  by  Prince  Mettemich  at  this  juncture 
was  the  result  of  his  own  character,  even  more  than  of  his  cir- 
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curastances.  He  possessed,  writes  M.  Thiers  with  much  jus¬ 
tice,  ‘  un  esprit  sans  froideur,  une  politique  sans  passion.’  He 
always  comprehended  his  position,  and  he  never  lost  an  oppor¬ 
tunity.  He  acted  with  equal  justice  and  calculation.  He 
never  committed  himself  in  haste,  and  he  never  made  a  retro¬ 
grade  step.  His  conduct  was  always  politic,  and  never  pre¬ 
cipitate.  When  he  assumed  the  Austrian  Government  three 
days  after  the  battle  of  Wagram  had  been  lost,  he  immediately 
substituted  conciliation  and  alliance  for  unsuccessful  war. 
When  drawn  by  that  alliance  into  hostilities  with  Kussia,  in 
1812,  he  restricted  those  hostilities  to  the  providing  of  a  con¬ 
tingent  stipulated  by  a  previous  treaty.  When  the  French 
disaster  had  brought  back  the  Kussian  armies  into  Poland,  he 
concluded  a  secret  treaty  with  Russia.  When  he  had  esta¬ 
blished  Austria  as  a  neutral  Power,  he  became  the  mediator  be¬ 
tween  the  belligerents.  This  disposition  to  follow  the  current 
until  he  could  control  its  course,  naturally  exposed  him  to  the 
keen  sarcasms  even  of  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Sir  Charles  Stewart, 
in  1813.*  He  survived  in  office  three  schools  of  French  states¬ 
men  :  he  survived  the  reign  of  Talleyrand,  Maret,  and  Caulain- 
court:  he  survived  the  reign  of  Villele,  Montmorency,  and 
Chateaubriand ;  and  he  survived,  though  narrowly  as  a  minister, 
the  system  of  Louis-Philippe  and  M.  Guizot.  He  held  power 
during  the  changes  of  nearly  forty  years,  because  he  identified 
himself  with  the  successful  principles  of  the  day.  He  was  first 
the  minister  of  the  French  alliance  ;  he  was  next  the  minister  of 
European  independence ;  and  the  remainder  of  his  long  political 
life  was  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  political  structure 
which  in  1815  he  mainly  contributed  to  raise.  The  services 
rendered  by  M.  de  ^letternich  to  the  independence  of  Europe 
can  never  be  forgotten,  and  his  amazing  })oIItIcal  foresight  and 
coolness  have  never  been  more  conspicuously  displayed  than 
they  are  in  M.  Thiers’  narrative. 

The  comedy  of  the  Prague  Congress  opened  on  the  11th  of 
July.  Napoleon  had  gained  an  extension  of  the  armistice  until 
the  16th  of  August.  He  desired  another  fortnight,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  resumed  the  game  of  losing  time.  The  Russian  and 
Prussian  plenipotentiaries  reached  Prague  on  the  11th  of  July. 
On  the  15th,  the  French  plenipotentiaries  had  not  been  named. 
Napoleon,  having  taken  care  to  leave  Dresden  for  Magdeburg 

*  It  is  singular  that  these  aspersions  upon  a  living  statesman 
should  have  been  published  with  so  little  reservation  by  the  editor 
of  the  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  who  was  during  forty  years  a 
personal  friend  of  Prince  Metternich. 
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before  the  ratification  of  the  convention  prolonging  the  ar¬ 
mistice  could  arrive,  threw  on  Metternich  the  blame  that  it  had 
not  been  transmitted  before  his  departure.  On  his  return,  he 
first  nominated,  and  then  deceived,  Narbonne  and  Caulaincourt. 
The  latter  was  chosen  to  detach  Eussia,  if  possible,  from  the 
alliance,  and  to  cover  by  his  character  the  jugglery  of  the  nego¬ 
tiation. 

A  yet  more  hollow  pretext  for  delay  followed.  The  mili¬ 
tary  commissaries  of  the  Allies,  who  had  no  share  in  the 
Prague  negotiation,  imagined  that  the  armistice  expired  without 
notice  on  the  10th.  Napoleon  seized  the  pretext,  and  lost  a 
few  more  days  by  declaring  that  Caulaincourt  should  not  leave 
Dresden  until  their  error  had  been  set  right.  Abandoning  the 
hope  of  separating  Russia,  he  tried  next  to  dissociate  Austria. 
At  length,  towards  the  end  of  July,  the  Congress  grew  im¬ 
portunate.  Napoleon,  therefore,  assumed  great  activity ;  he 
at  once  despatched  his  withheld  plenipotentiaries  to  Prague, 
with  clear  instructions  to  employ  a  week  in  discussing  the  form 
of  the  Conferences.  He  then  went  to  meet  Maria  Louisa  at 
Mayence,  in  order  to  avoid  inconvenient  proximity  to  Prague, 
and  to  conciliate  Francis  by  a  display  of  devotion  to  his  favourite 
daughter. 

It  is  true  that,  as  the  armistice  was  about  to  expire,  Napoleon 
offered  certain  concessions,  and  affected  serious  negotiation. 
M.  Thiers  ascribes  the  compromise  to  his  desire  for  peace  at 
the  last  moment.  The  Inference  appears  to  us  ill-founded. 
The  proposal  was  made  secretly  by  Caulaincourt  to  M.  de  Met¬ 
ternich;  and  it  was  not  confided  to  Narbonne.  It  involved 
the  concession  simply  of  Illyria  and  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw. 
If  it  had  been  dictated  by  any  other  view  than  that  of  detaching 
Austria  from  the  alliance,  why  should  it  have  been  made  -in 
secret  ?  If  it  had  been  dictated  either  by  a  desire,  of  peace,  or 
the  extension  of  an  illusory  armistice,  why  should  it  have  been 
accompanied,  as  it  was,  by  an  offensive  and  insulting  formal  note 
to  the  Congress  ? 

The  French  military  preparations  were  now  complete.  Na¬ 
poleon  had  combined  the  mental  vigour  of  Cromwell  with  the 
])hyslcal  activity  of  Charlemagne.  He  had  designed  every  thing, 
and  he  had  seen  every  thing.  His  recruits,  his  stores,  his 
defences,  his  dispositions,  were  ready  for  the  new  campaign. 
He  had  enlivened  his  troops  during  the  long  armistice  by  insti¬ 
tuting  games  and  prizes ;  but  he  had  taken  care  to  restrict  his 
prizes  to  proficiency  in  shooting  at  a  mark.  His  calculation 
came  to  the  aid  of  his  generosity;  for  every  prize  given  was 
presumptively  equivalent  to  a  German  or  a  Russian  shot.  His 
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doomed  army  kept  the  Fete  Napoleon  on  the  10th  of  August, 
the  day  on  which  the  armistice  was  denounced.  ‘  Napoleon,’ 
writes  Thiers,  ‘  sought,  as  it  were,  to  enliven  war,  and 
‘  mingle  games  with  death.’ 

jSIeanwhile,  in  the  very  throng  of  his  army,  he  himself  lived 
isolated  and  alone.  Jomini  asserts  that  at  an  earlier  period  he 
held  his  place  among  them  by  fear  only.  By  all  who  dared  he 
was  besieged  for  peace.  Continued  opposition  and  shaken 
confidence  developed  a  nervous  agitation  which  his  activity 
imjxjrfectly  concealed.  Even  his  sentimental  grief  on  the 
death  of  Duroc,  to  which  M.  Thiers  appeals  in  evidence  of 
his  depth  of  feeling,  simply  implies  that  no  course  of  crime  can 
entirely  uproot  the  springs  of  the  human  heart.  He  had  de¬ 
ceived  all  around  him,  and  he  was  distrusted  by  all  in  turn. 

Napoleon  and  the  allied  commanders  reciprocally  based  their 
tactics  on  the  defeat  of  each  other’s  forces  in  detail.  The  Allies 
were  divided  into  three  armies :  the  Army  of  the  North,  under 
Bernadottc,  covered  Berlin,  and  threatened  the  French  left; 
the  Army  of  Silesia,  under  BlUcher,  threatened  the  French 
centre ;  and  the  Grand  Army  in  the  Bohemian  hills,  nominally 
commanded  by  Schwarzenberg,  threatened  Dresden  and  the 
French  right.  The  French  forces,  independently  of  40,000  in 
garrison  on  the  Upper  Elbe,  were  divided  into  three  corre¬ 
sponding  armies,  and  into  an  auxiliary  force,  chiefly  of  guards 
and  cavalry,  which  Napoleon  held  at  Dresden  to  support  which¬ 
ever  of  his  lieutenants  might  be  first  threatened,  or  be  moved 
forward  to  attack.  It  was  the  aim  of  each  of  the  allied  com¬ 
manders  singly  to  defeat  single  French  armies,  and  to  retire 
whenever  Napoleon  commanded  and  his  reserves  arrived.  It 
was  chiefly  the  aim  of  Najjoleon  to  defeat  the  allied  armies 
singly,  by  marching  his  reserves  in  support  of  each  of  his  own 
lieutenants  in  succession. 

It  requires  no  tactician  to  demonstrate  that  the  scheme  of 
Napoleon  was  an  elaborate  blunder.  Both  himself  and  his 
reserves,  in  strategic  language,  were  placed  in  the  air.  They 
marched  and  countermarched ;  but  at  each  point  of  danger 
battle  receded  like  an  Eastern  mirage.  In  one  general  action 
only,  that  of  Dresden,  could  Napoleon  command  in  person,  and 
with  his  reserves.  Instead,  therefore,  of  crushing  each  enemy 
with  overwhelming  force,  his  army  of  reserve  was  eliminated 
by  his  own  tactics. 

This  fatal  error  sprang  from  a  compromise  between  pride  and 
prudence — betw’cen  his  {)olitical  and  strategical  objects.  Napo¬ 
leon  had  adopted  the  base  of  the  Elbe,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
Continental  System ;  and  he  had  extended  his  line  along  that  base 
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in  order  to  threaten  Berlin.  Ills  base  of  operations,  therefore, 
was  false  in  principle  and  false  in  detail.  This  view  is  admitted 
by  nearly  all  strategists.  When  the  grand  army  was  before 
Dresden,  Moreau  dissuaded  attack,  on  the  ground  that  the 
position  ‘  would  fall  of  itself  at  a  future  time.’  The  adoption 
of  the  centre  of  a  hostile  circle  is  regarded  by  Cathcart  as 
defensible  only  when  ‘  the  enemy  can  be  brought  to  battle 
‘  without  delay.’  This  is  exactly  what  Napoleon  could  not 
ensure,  and  what  the  Allies  had  concerted  to  defeat.  M.  Thiers, 
while  he  acknowledges  the  French  base  to  have  been  too  wide, 
and  therefore  false  in  detail,  praises  the  abstract  adoption  of 
that  base,  which  general  authority  has  condemned. 

Great  anxiety  was  expressed  by  the  French  generals  lest 
their  line  of  defence  on  the  Elbe  should  be  turned  by  the  grand 
army  in  Bohemia.  Napoleon,  on  the  other  hand,  ridiculed  the 
notion  that  4(K),000  men  could  be  turned  under  cover  of  a  chain 
of  fortresses  by  any  of  which  they  might  debouch  at  will.  Here 
he  was  presumptively  right;  for  the  allied  generals  did  not 
attempt  to  turn  his  base  while  it  was  so  defended ;  and  their 
march  on  Dresden  was  simply,  as  will  be  seen,  a  diversion  in 
favour  of  the  Silesian  army.  But  they  judged  otherwise  when 
the  French  had  been  halved  in  number,  and  had  been  defeated 
in  three  general  actions.  The  strategy  of  Napoleon,  nevertheless, 
consisted  of  two  cardinal  errors.  He  first  exposed  his  army  to 
be  beaten  in  detail  on  a  defensible  base  :  he  next  adhered  to  that 
base  w'lien  his  loss  of  numbers  had  rendered  it  indefensible. 
The  former  error  produced  the  defeats  of  Wahlstadt,  Grossbeeren, 
and  Dennewitz ;  the  latter  involved  the  concentration  of  the 
Allies  on  the  field  of  Leipsic. 

The  destruction  of  the  French  legions  within  eight  weeks, 
by  armies  inferior  in  number  and  disorganised  in  command, 
materially  affects  the  military  fame  of  Napoleon.  M.  Thiers 
attempts  to  vindicate  his  genius  by  large  misrepresentations 
of  fact.  He  computes  the  allied  forces  in  the  field,  and  on 
the  Saxon  frontier,  at  500,000,  and  their  reserves  at  250,000 
more.  He  rates  the  grand  army  in  the  Bohemian  hills  at 
250,000;  the  Silesian  army  of  Bliicher  at  100,000;  and  the 
army  of  the  North  at  150,000.  Now,  according  to  the  au¬ 
thoritative  commentaries  of  General  Cathcart,  the  grand  army 
did  not  exceed  150,000;  the  Silesian  army  75,000;  and  the 
army  of  the  North  76,000.*  The  total  is  but  301,000;  and  the 
armies  of  reserve  brought  into  the  campaign  of  Leipsic  did  not 
exceed  80,000.  This  is  the  ascertained  difference  between  the 


*  Cathcart,  pp.  190-3. 
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official  and  real  armies  of  the  Allies,  between  their  paper  force 
and  their  troops  actually  in  the  field. 

The  French  armies  in  Saxony,  on  the  other  hand,  amounted 
to  400,000,  acconllng  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  M.  Thiers, 
of  Cathcart,  of  Fain,  and  of  Napoleon  himself.*  The  French 
garrisons,  again,  in  Northern  Germany  are  fixed  by  M.  Thiers 
at  90,000  additional  troops ;  and  the  corresponding  garrisons 
or  blockading  force  of  the  Allies  were  considerably  inferior  to 
tliat  number. 

But  the  last  hour  of  the  armistice  had  struck.  Napoleon  fixed 
his  quarters  at  Gbrlitz,  midway  between  Dresden  and  his 
Silesian  army,  reconnoitred  Bohemia  through  the  pass  of  Zittau, 
returned,  and  watched  the  first  foreshadowing  of  events — 

‘  Ceu  fiamina  prima 

Cum  deprensa  fremunt  sylvis,  et  ca;ca  volutant 

Murmura,  ventures  nautis  prodentia  ventos.’ 

The  suspense  was  broken  on  the  side  of  Silesia.  But  by  whom 
it  was  broken  is  not  clear.  ]M.  Thiers  asserts  that  Bliicher 
anticipated  the  close  of  the  armistice  bj’  two  days,  and  Lord 
Londonderry  that  Ney  took  the  offensive.  It  is  probable  that 
neither  statement  is  accurate ;  for  while  the  attitude  of  Napoleon 
implies  that  he  awaited  attack,  the  fact  that  he  did  not  advance 
from  Gbrlitz  until  the  20th  in  support  of  Ney,  implies  also  that 
no  demonstration  had  been  made  by  Bliicher  previously  to  the 
expiration  of  the  armistice  on  the  16th. 

These  movements  illustrate  what  we  have  just  said.  On  the 
21st,  Napoleon  had  arrayed  1.30,000  men  against  Bliicher,  who 
with  75,000  had,  then  at  least,  driven  in  the  troops  of  Ney. 
But  battle  vanished  before  the  magician  whose  power  was  gone. 
BlUcher  fell  back ;  he  drew  Napoleon  after  him  into  Silesia ;  the 
allied  grand  army  descended  from  the  Bohemian  mountains ; 
they  drove  in  the  French  columns  in  advance  of  Dresden;  the 
pursuit  in  Silesia  was  arrested  ;  and  the  phantom-following  army 
of  reserve  was  led  back  to  Dresden.  Bliicher  then  rallied  ;  he 
suddenly  attacked  Macdonald,  though  still  at  the  head  of  greater 
numbers  than  his  own;  and  routed  the  French  army  of  Silesia, 
with  the  loss  of  103  guns  and  18,000  prisoners,  before  the  counter¬ 
marching  army’  of  reserve  could  deliver  Dresden.  If  the  allied 
grand  army  had  adhered  with  the  fidelity  of  Bliicher  to  the  plan 
on*  which  the  generals  had  agreed  at  Trachenberg,  they  would 
have  retired  on  the  return  of  Napoleon,  of  which  they  were 
aware  in  due  time,  and  no  defeat  of  Dresden  would  have  been 
sustained. 


'  St.  Cyr.  vol.  iv.  p.  36o. 
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The  commencement  of  this  campaign  appears  to  have  been 
misconceived  on  all  sides.  By  ^I.  Thiers,  who  commonly  offers 
up  a  marshal  as  the  scapegoat  of  his  hero,  the  vindication  of 
Napoleon  and  the  censure  of  the  French  generals  are  equally 
indiscriminate.  By  Marshal  St.  Cyr  the  Emperor  is  represented 
to  have  had  no  tactics.  By  Sir  A.  Alison  he  is  said  to  have 
been  surprised.  By  General  Cathcart  he  is  criticised  for  at¬ 
tacking  Bliicher  before  he  had  crossed  the  Bober. 

Now  it  was  the  aim  of  Napoleon  to  crush  the  Silesian  army 
before  Schwarzenberg  could  drive  in  the  troops  which  defended 
the  advance  on  Dresden.  Had  he  waited  therefore  until  that 
army  had  passed  the  Bober,  the  descent  of  Schwarzenberg 
would  have  anticipated  his  operations  against  Bliicher.  That 
the  strictures  of  St.  Cyr,  again,  are  unfounded,  is  clear  from 
Napoleon’s  pnblished  letters  to  the  Marshal  himself,  developing 
as  complete  a  plan  as  the  unknown  movements  of  two  distinct 
armies  would  permit,  and  anticipating  the  descent  of  Schwarzen¬ 
berg.  That  the  French  generals  are  unjustly  blamed  by  M. 
Thiers,  in  not  maintaining  their  frontiers  in  advance  of  Dresden, 
is  clear  from  the  testimony  of  Lord  Londonderry,  himself 
present,  that  they  were  driven  in  by  sheer  force.  Napoleon  had 
foreseen  the  descent,  but  he  had  not  adequately  provided  the 
defence. 

It  is  clear  that  the  descent  of  the  allied  grand  army  from  the 
Bohemian  mountains  was  simply  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the 
Silesian  army,  and  that  the  movements  of  Schwarzenberg  were 
subordinate  to  those  of  Bliicher.  Najjoleon  therefore  had  judged 
right  before  the  event ;  and  Sir  A.  Alison,  who  compassionates 
his  blindness  in  not  perceiving  that  the  chief  attack  would  be 
made  on  the  side  of  Bohemia,  has  misconceived  the  plan  of 
the  Allies  after  the  event.  The  grand  allied  army  through¬ 
out  their  movements  had  no  definite  aim ;  and  although  this 
want  of  aim  arose  in  part  from  a  want  of  unity,  it  is  clear 
that  no  principal  attack  wonld  have  been  made  without  both 
unity  and  aim.  It  is  at  any  rate  on  record  that  their  leaders 
altered  their  intentions  day  by  day,  and  made  no  attempt  on 
Dresden  until  after  Napoleon  and  his  guards  had  returned  from 
Silesia. 

On  these  points  the  narrative  of  Sir  A.  Alison  is  a  pure 
fable.  ‘  The  attack,’  he  writes  of  the  grand  allied  army  before 
Dresden,  *  was  indeed  terrible ;’  and  he  represents  Napoleon 
as  re-entering  Dresden  at  nine  in  the  morning  of  the  day 
previons  to  the  battle,  *  on  his  hands  and  knees,  in  order  to 
‘  escape  the  Russian  cannon  which  flew  over  his  head.’  This 
imaginative  picture  is  the  romantic  exaggeration  of  an  ill-judged 
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assault  made,  In  the  words  of  Schwarzenberg,  ‘  by  reconnoitring 
*  corps and  in  the  words  of  Londonderry,  ‘  when  it  was  already 
‘  dark.*  The  latter  also  writes,  that  no  firing  took  place  until 
three  in  the  afternoon  of  this  day,  which  was  the  26th ;  and 
we  gather  from  all  authorities  that  Napoleon  entered  Dresden 
at  nine  or  ten  in  the  morning. 

I>ut  the  alarm  with  which  the  descent  of  the  grand  army 
inspired  the  French  commanders,  and  with  which  it  even  inspired 
Napoleon  himself  at  Stolpen,  was  an  alarm  simply  of  numbers 
and  of  demonstrations.  At  the  allied  headquarters  all  was  anarchy. 
Five  at  the  least  contended  for  the  command.  Schwarzenberg, 
the  titular  chief,  was  controlled  by  Alexander  and  Frederick 
William;  and  they  again  were  influenced  or  advised  by  INIoreau 
and  Jomini.  Even  Wittgenstein,  during  the  battle  itself,  when 
ordered  by  Schwarzenberg  to  advance  his  guns,  sent  him  a  fiat 
refusal.  When  the  grand  army  first  advanced,  the  sovereigns 
and  the  generals  contended  whether  it  should  threaten  Dresden 
or  Leipsic.  When  it  had  reached  Dresden,  after  the  sovereigns 
had  overruled  the  generals,  the  generals  would  not  consent  to 
the  attack.  When  this  dispute  was  compromised  in  turn  by  an 
attack  of  reconnoitring  corps,  the  storniing,  as  we  have  said,  did 
not  begin  until  it  was  dark.  And  when  the  army  was  obviously 
beaten  in  the  next  day’s  battle,  the  Austrian  and  the  Czar 
fiercely  contended  whether  it  should  retreat  or  not.  Schwarzen¬ 
berg  afterwards  broke  forth  to  Lord  Londonderry,  in  bitter  and 
just  complaint,  that  there  was  no  commanding  an  army  with 
kings  and  emperors  in  the  field. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  French  writers  have  not  yet 
exhausted  their  panegyric  on  the  last  great  battle  which  Napo¬ 
leon  won,  which  threw  a  deceptive  glory  over  the  annals 
of  the  declining  Empire,  in  which  five  sovereigns  in  person 
and  250,000  men  contended  for  the  German  soil ;  where  the 
rapid  revulsion  of  all  military  breasts  from  grave  apprehen¬ 
sion,  and  of  all  peaceful  breasts  from  the  wildest  terror  to 
tumultuous  exultation,  was  ascribed  to  the  s^ency  of  the  chief 
who,  far  oflf  in  Silesia  when  the  danger  arose,  had  brought 
back  his  army  to  deliver  his  citadel  and  to  defend  his  lines ; 
where  the  citizens  of  a  German  capital,  long  oppressed  beyond 
endurance  by  French  exaction,  yet  looked  up  to  the  French 
Caesar  as  their  deliverer  from  the  passions  and  the  violence 
of  men  of  their  own  nation ;  from  whence  the  baffled  legions 
of  three  empires  were  driven  back  to  the  ignominious  shelter 
of  the  Bohemian  forests ;  and  in  which  the  achievement 
of  a  great  victory  nearly  at  the  same  instant  with  three  signal 
disasters  sustained  by  the  French  generals,  threw  into  boldest 
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contrast  the  distinctive  genius  of  Napoleon.  Such  was  the 
battle  of  Dresden,  delivered  by  the  French  for  the  preservation 
of  their  base,  on  the  27th  of  August,  1813. 

M.  Thiers  has  surpassed  all  his  predecessors  in  his  picture  of 
this  action.  Napoleon  (he  represents)  reached  Dresden  at  nine  in 
the  morning  of  the  previous  day.  By  his  beleaguered  troops, 
by  wounded  soldiers,  by  German  burghers,  he  was  received  with 
equal  enthusiasm  as  the  preserver  of  all ;  for  men  not  less  than 
women  live  fast  in  the  terror  of  an  apprehended  siege.  He  next 
appeared  at  the  palace,  where  he  reassured  the  King  of  Saxony, 
who  was  justly  trembling  for  his  crown.  From  the  summit  of 
one  of  the  steeples  of  the  city,  which  he  several  times  ascended, 
he  next  traced  the  false  dispositions  of  the  allied  grand  army 
stretched  along  the  ascending  slopes  of  Racknltz  which  surround 
Dresden  on  the  Bohemian  side.  On  the  arrival  of  his  Young 
Guard,  he  repelled  the  storming  parties  of  the  Allies  in  two 
brilliant  sallies.  He  then  dictated  his  dispositions  for  the  next 
day’s  battle.  During  the  night,  he  supped  with  his  marshals 
as  the  guest  of  the  King  of  Saxony,  and  with  unusual  gaiety 
of  manner  announced  for  the  next  day  a  decisive  battle  and 
the  discomhture  of  the  enemy. 

But  this  descriptive  power  does  not  save  M.  Thiers’  credit  as 
a  historian  even  of  French  affairs.  The  result  of  his  boasted 
research  among  the  archives  of  his  country  is  here  also  nearly 
inappreciable.  He  tells  us  little  that  is  new :  he  falls  into 
positive  Inaccuracy:  he  is  even  in  arrear  of  the  knowledge  of 
preceding  writers.  One  reservation,  indeed,  must  be  made.  He 
ascribes  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  the  pursuit  of  the  grand 
army  to  the  intelligence  of  the  defeats  of  Grossbeeren  and  the 
Katzbach  which  had  overtaken  him  at  Pirna,  rather  than  to 
illness. 

Yet  this  solitary  discovery  is  hardly  of  importance.  Take,  on 
the  other  hand,  M.  Thiers’  view  of  the  tactics  of  Napoleon  on 
his  march  from  Silesia  for  the  relief  of  Dresden.  He  describes 
him  as  halting  at  Stolpen,  whence  the  road  diverges  to  Dresden 
and  Konigstein,  long  uncertain  whether  to  attack  in  front  or 
flank ;  and  only  abandoning  at  the  last  moment  his  design  of 
turning  the  grand  army,  with  his  whole  force,  by  the  bridge  of 
Konigstein,  and  of  ‘  thus  terminating  the  war  by  one  of  the 
*  finest  combinations  of  his  life.’ 

Now  it  happens  that  the  Memoirs  of  Marmont,  Duke  of 
Ragusa,  contain  a  continuous  succession  of  despatches  from  the 
Emperor  to  this  marshal,  which  exhibit,  during  the  whole  period 
of  the  march,  an  unwavering  resolution  to  deliver  battle  to  the 
enemy  with  his  main  force  under  the  walls  of  Dresden,  and  to 
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confide  to  the  corps  of  Vandamme  the  auxiliary  movement  by 
the  bridge  of  Konigstein,  which  M.  Thiers  represents  him  as 
ultimately  exchanging  for  the  scheme  of  crossing  the  Elbe  in 
the  rear  of  the  Allies  with  liis  whole  army.  It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  that  any  documents  to  which  M.  Thiers  may  have  had 
access  in  the  French  archives  can  refute  this  explicit  and  de¬ 
cisive  testimony.  Marmont  has  been  charged  with  gross,  even 
wilful,  inaccuracy  in  his  own  narrative ;  but  not  with  a  forgery 
of  despatches;  and  still  less  where  their  genuineness  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  external  evidence,  and  where  Marmont  could  have 
had  no  interest  in  their  fabrication. 

Here,  then,  this  author’s  novelty  is  inaccurate:  let  us  see 
if,  elsewhere  in  his  description  of  this  train  of  events,  his  accu¬ 
racy  is  novel.  Take  the  action  of  Culm  and  the  capitulation  of 
Vandamme,  on  which  M.  Thiers  professes  special  originality. 
We  have  already  said  that  he  scarcely  ever  cites  his  authori¬ 
ties.  In  tins  instance,  however,  he  produces  the  elaborate 
orders  of  Xapoleon  to  Vandamme,  dated  from  Pirna  on 
the  28th,  requiring  him  ‘  to  penetrate  into  Bohemia,’  and  ‘  to 
‘  seize  the  communications  with  Tdplitz.’  But  these  orders 
have  long  been  published  in  Baron  Fain’s  ^Memoirs,  and  in 
Bignon’s  History.  It  is  singular  that  an  author  professing  to 
write  from  original  materials,  and  exceptionally  producing  his 
materials  as  the  chief  elements  of  his  originality,  should  simply 
reproduce  documents  already  public. 

But  this  is  not  all.  M.  Thiers  not  only  reproduces  old  testi¬ 
mony  where  his  language  implies  that  he  produces  new ;  he 
even  reproduces  what  is  least  conclusive,  and  leaves  himself  far 
in  the  rear  of  such  historians  as  Bignon  and  Jomini,  and  of  such 
memoir-writers  as  Fain,  Marmont,  and  St.  Cyr.  The  despatch 
of  Napoleon  from  Pirna  on  the  28th  docs  not  necessarily  imply 
that  he  had  required  Vandamme  to  march  into  the  vale  of 
Tdplitz  itself;  and  upon  such  an  order  the  whole  case  against 
both  Napoleon  and  Vandamme  clearly  turns.  If  Vandamme 
had  no  more  distinct  orders  than  these,  it  may  plausibly  be 
charged  against  him  that  he  exceeded  his  instructions.  If 
Najx)leon  had  given  none  more  definite,  it  may,  with  equal 
plausibility,  be  said  that  he  neither  issued  rash  orders  nor  falsely 
disavowed  his  lieutenant. 

But  the  despatch  of  Berthier  (Napoleon’s  major-general)  to 
Vandamme  on  the  29th,  —  ‘  March  direct  on  Tdplitz,  and  you 
‘  will  cover  yourself  with  glory,’  —  is  conclusive  on  both  points. 
This  is  the  testimony  of  the  ‘  Victoires  et  Conquetes.’  The  de¬ 
spatch,  again,  of  Berthier  to  Marmont  on  the  30th, — ‘The  enemy, 
‘  turned  by  General  Vandamme,  who  is  marching  upon  Tdplitz, 
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‘  will  find  itself  greatly  embarrassed,  and  will  probably  be  ob- 
‘  liged  to  relinquish  the  greater  part  of  its  materiel,'  —  indicates 
with  equal  clearness  the  subsequent  falsehood  of  Napoleon,  and 
the  immense  expectations  which  he  founded  on  his  fatal  order. 
This  is  the  testimony  of  the  Duke  of  Ragusa’s  Memoirs.  M. 
Thiers  deals  with  this  subject  as  though  neither  evidence  were 
in  existence.  He  even  ignores  the  lying  despatch  to  St.  Cyr  of 
the  1st  of  September,  two  days  after  the  capitulation,  in  which 
Napoleon  disavows  his  conclusive  orders  of  the  29th. 

The  dilemma  in  which  an  author  can  only  escape  from  what 
we  must  term  ‘  involuntary  distortion,’  through  an  ignorance  of 
the  most  important  writings  in  his  own  language,  is  not  envi¬ 
able.  It  would  certainly  be  hard  to  suppose  that  one  who  does 
not  scruple  to  depict  the  falsehood  and  impolicy  of  Napoleon 
during  the  armistice,  should  scruple  to  depict  his  duplicity  and 
false  tactics  during  the  campaign.  And  it  is  certain  that  M. 
Thiers  acquits  Vandamme  as  readily  as  he  acquits  Buonaparte. 
Yet  it  would  be  necessary  to  discover  some  other  hypothesis  for 
his  hero  than  the  implication  of  Vandamme,  if  w’e  were  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  author  had  read  the  memoirs  of  Marmont  and 
St.  Cyr.  And  his  elaborate  inquiry  into  the  catastrophe  of 
Culm,  which  ignores  the  real  elements  of  a  decision,  and  glosses 
over  the  conduct  of  Napoleon,  betrays  just  such  a  glimmering 
of  hard  truths  brought  b)"^  St.  Cyr  against  his  master,  as  would 
incite  an  author  of  M.  Thiers’  ordinary  bias  to  throw  revenge¬ 
fully  on  that  marshal  the  burden  of  the  capitulation. 

His  position  here  is  an  indefensible  paradox.  He  charges 
St.  Cyr  with  the  reverse  of  Culm,  in  exclusion  of  every  other 
general,  on  the  ground  that  he  alone  could  succour  Vandamme, 
and  failed  to  do  so.  Yet  he  shows  that  three  other  marshals, 
Victor,  Marmont,  and  ^Mortier,  received  equally  stringent  orders ; 
and  he  himself  quotes  Napoleon’s  orders  to  St.  Cyr,  which  daily 
change,  that  marshal’s  plan  of  operations,  in  a  degree  which  must 
surely  have  paralysed  continuous  support.  Napoleon’s  disavowal 
of  his  own  orders  was  based,  indeed,  upon  a  belief  that  Van¬ 
damme  had  been  killed  in  action.  We  know  that  it  is  easy  to 
kick  a  dead  animal :  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  live  animal 
may  be  safely  kicked  also.  If  M.  Thiers’  reasoning  be  true,  why 
should  Napoleon  have  risked  a  false  aspersion  on  Vandamme, 
when  he  might  justlv  have  thrown  the  whole  imputation  on 
St.  Cyr? 

Had  we  been  the  apologists  of  Napoleon,  we  might  have 
offered  a  certain  palliation  of  ungenerous  falsehood  such  as  this, 
in  the  truth  that  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Empire  was  dependent 
on  the  military  reputation  of  its  chief ;  and  that  the  disavowal 
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of  Vandainme  was  perhaps  an  essential  incident  in  the  system 
under  which  many  other  crimes  had  originally  been  committed 
for  its  support.  Such  a  position  would  be  less  indefensible  at 
least  than  the  deduction  of  M.  Thiers,  which  mildly  criticises  Na¬ 
poleon  *  for  attempting  too  much,’  while  it  ignores  his  falsehood. 

These  are  but  fair  illustrations  of  the  inaccuracy  which  per¬ 
vades  M.  Thiers’  narrative  of  the  movements  even  of  the  French 
armies.  If  the  justice  of  these  examples  be  questioned,  it  is 
easy  to  adduce  others.  We  have  already  dealt  with  the  actions 
of  Dresden  and  Culm:  we  will  glance  next  at  those  of  the 
Katzbach,  Grossbeeren,  and  Dennewitz. 

In  dealing  with  the  actions  on  the  Katzbach,  M.  Thiers  first 
nearly  inverts  the  relative  numbers  of  the  French  and  of  the 
allied  army  of  Silesia,  and  he  then  widely  misconceives  the 
result  of  their  engagement.  We  have  already  noticed  his  com¬ 
putation  of  the  allied  Silesian  army  under  Bliicher  at  150,000, 
and  have  cited  the  authorities  which  reduce  it  to  75,000.  He 
next  asserts  that  the  French  Silesian  army  under  Macdonald 
numbered  but  70,000 ;  while  Napoleon’s  own  despatch,  published 
in  the  ‘  Victoires  et  Conquetes,’  computes  their  number  at  not 
less  than  100,000.  ‘Inform  the  Duke  of  Tarentum’  (wrote 
the  Emperor  to  Berthier,  when  on  the  23rd  of  August  he  was 
quitting  Silesia  to  drive  Schwarzenberg  from  Dresden),  ‘  that  I 
‘  have  placed  under  his  orders  the  army  of  the  Bober*,  consisting 
‘  of  100,000  men,  inclusive  of  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  and 
‘  engineers.’  Is  it  possible  that  M.  Thiers  has  not  read  this 
despatch  among  the  ‘thirty  thousand’  which  he  professes  to 
have  accurately  examined  ? 

M.  Thiers  next  asserts  that  the  French  Silesian  army  lost 
but  3000  men  in  action  during  successive  combats  on  the  Katz¬ 
bach;  that  Bliicher  took  but  7000  or  8000  prisoners,  and  that 
the  total  loss  of  the  French  was  extended  to  20,000  by  means 
of  10,000  desertions. t  It  is  hanlly  probable  that  a  disciplined 
army  of  100,000  men,  commanded  by  a  marshal  of  France, 
would  fall  back  in  discomfiture  after  a  succession  of  skirmishes 
which  had  together  cost  them  only  3000  in  action.  If  we  turn 
to  Lord  Londonderry,  we  find  the  French  prisoners  alone  com¬ 
puted  at  20,000,  and  the  guns  captured  at  100.  If  we  turn  to 
Cathcart,  we  find  the  prisoners  computed  at  18,000,  and  the 
captured  guns  at  103,  on  the  authority,  as  we  have  said,  of 
Bliicher’s  general  order.  If  we  turn  to  Bignon,  we  find  the 
French  loss  computed  by  a  patriotic  French  historian  at  10,000 


*  Called  so  interchangeably  with  ‘  the  army  of  Silesia.’ 
t  Vol.  xvi.  p.  377. 
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in  killed  and  wounded,  and  15,000  in  prisoners,  independently 
of  desertion.* 

The  numbers  described  by  M.  Thiers  to  have  been  engaged 
in  the  battles  of  Grossbeeren  and  Dennewitz  are  equally  irre¬ 
concilable  with  other  testimony.  These  actions  were  the  re¬ 
sult  of  two  distinct  attempts  of  the  French  army  of  the  North 
to  threaten  Berlin,  which  were  met  and  defeated  by  the  allied 
army  of  the  North.  6000  French  and  12,000  Saxons,  under 
Regnier,  are  supposed  by  M.  Thiers  to  have  encountered  30,000 
Prussians  under  Bulow  at  Grossbeeren.f  It  is  acknowledged, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  Napoleon  himself,  that  Regnier  commanded 
in  that  action  24,000  Saxons  alone.J  15,000  French  are 
also  supposed  by  M.  Thiers  to  have  encountered  40,000  Prus¬ 
sians  at  the  commencement  of  the  battle  of  Dennewitz,  and 
47,000  French  to  have  encountered  80,000  allied  troops  before 
its  close.§  It  is  acknowledged  by  Napoleon,  again,  that  70,000 
French  were  here  defeated  by  45,000  Prussians.  It  is  true 
that  the  Prince  Royal,  with  a  force  of  Russians  and  Swedes, 
came  upon  the  field  at  the  close  of  the  action :  but  it  is  allowed 
by  Bignon  himself  that  the  French  were  giving  way  on  all  sides 
when  the  Prince  Royal  arrived.!  The  French  loss  is  here  com¬ 
puted  by  M.  Thiers  at  20  guns,  7,500  men,  killed,  wounded, 
and  taken,  and  an  equal  number  deserted.  It  is  computed  by 
Cathcart  and  Londonderry  at  80  guns,  and  at  10,000  men  in 
prisoners  alone.  The  battle  of  Dresden  is  similarly  described 
by  M.  Thiers  as  won  by  Napoleon  against  180,000  men  ac¬ 
tually  on  the  field ;  whereas  the  diversion  of  fully  30,000  troops 
from  a  total  of  only  150,000  renders  it  impossible  that  the  army 
defeated  at  Dresden  can  have  exceeded  120,000. 

We  are  too  well  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  true 
from  fictitious  returns,  and  of  occasional  discrepancies  between 
authoritative  and  unbiassed  writers,  to  regard  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  of  error,  where  numbers  are  concerned,  as  an  appreciable 
slur  on  the  credit  of  a  historian.  But  this  latitude  cannot  ex¬ 
tend  to  a  writer  whose  numerical  accuracy  is  quite  exceptional, 
whose  error  invariably  favours  the  French  and  prejudices  the 
German  cause,  whose  statements  are  scarcely  supported  by  the 
production  of  a  single  authority,  and  are  contradicted  indiffer¬ 
ently  in  the  language  of  friend  and  foe.  It  will  be  seen,  then. 


•  Londonderry. — Cathcart,  p.  246 — Bignon,  vol.  xii.  p  313. 
t  Thiers,  vol.  xvi.  p.  386. 

1  Jomini,  Vie  de  Napoleon,  vol.  iv.  p.  460-T. 

\  Thiers,  vol.  xvi.  p.  428.  433. 

I  Bignon,  vol.  xii.  p.  336. 
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that  M.  Thiers  is  hardly  more  accurate  in  describing  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  Napoleon  in  Germany  than  in  dealing  with  the  fleets 
and  the  armies  of  England. 

AVe  will  now  touch  on  the  combinations  of  the  first  days  of 
October,  which  brought  the  armies  of  France  and  those  of  the 
Allies  on  the  field  of  Leipxic,  and  sealed  the  catastrophe  of  the 
Empire. 

The  concentration  of  the  allied  forces  in  the  rear  of  Napoleon 
took  place  under  an  entire  change  in  the  relations  of  the  two 
armies.  It  is  acknowledged  by  M.  Thiers  that  as  early  as  the 
5th  of  Sei)tcmber  the  French  legions  had  been  reduced  from 
360,000  to  250,000  in  the  field, — in  other  words,  Napoleon  had 
lost  110,000  men  in  twenty  days.  Cathcart  computes  the 
French  loss,  not  made  up  by  recruits,  at  148,000,  early  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  Men  and  horses,  according  to  Lord  Londonderry,  from 
a  failure  of  local  supplies,  were  dying  of  starvation  in  the  moun¬ 
tains.  The  French  army  in  the  field,  overworked,  dispirited  and 
defeated,  did  not  now  exceed  190,000,  in  consequence  of  the 
increase  of  the  garrisons  on  the  Upper  Elbe.  The  allied  army, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  had  lost  60,000,  and  had  gained 
80,000  recruits,  numbered  320,000,  of  whom  a  quarter  of  a 
million  were  available  for  concentration  in  the  rear  of  Napoleon. 
AI.  Thiers,  who  magnifies  the  allied  forces  in  Saxony  at  this 
juncture  to  the  extent  of  600,000,  and  their  numbers  actually 
concentmted  at  Leipzic  to  320,000,  is  again  contradicted  by 
every  credible  witness. 

This  movement,  vaguely  shadowed  out  by  ]Moreau,  but  de¬ 
veloped  and  carried  into  execution  by  Bliicher,  was  probably 
the  most  daring  and  successful  that  had  been  executed  by  any 
German  general  since  the  age  of  the  Great  Frederic.  While 
Schwarzenberg,  with  120,000  from  the  south,  and  IBernadotte, 
with  60,000  from  the  north,  converged  in  comparative  security 
upon  Halle  and  Weissenfels,  Bliicher,  with  65,000,  cut  through 
the  inner  circle  of  Napoleon’s  operations,  still  defended  by  four¬ 
fold  odds,  crossed  the  Elbe,  and  exchanged  the  base  of  Breslau 
for  the  base  of  Bohemia,  as  VV'ellington  a  few  months  before 
had  exchanged  the  base  of  Lisbon  for  the  base  of  Santander. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  though  we  have  not  seen  it  remarked, 
that  these  tactics  were,  adopted  by  collusion  with  Bavaria, 
whose  oi)en  defection  was  not  made  known  to  Napoleon  until 
the  12th  of  October.  By  these  means  the  Allies  turned  the 
French  lines  on  either  side,  concentrated  245,000  men,  com- 
j)elled  Napoleon  to  fight  with  a  river  in  his  rear,  and  inter¬ 
cepted  his  communications  with  France  by  the  defection  of 
a  Bavarian  army  on  the  llhine. 
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AVhile  everything  was  turning  uj)on  these  luovcnients,  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Xapoleon  underwent  an  extraordinary  change.  From 
energy  he  passed  to  inaction,  from  misplaced  confidence  to  the 
strangest  irresolution.  M.  Thiers,  indeed,  sees  only  his  *  admirable 
‘  tactics,’  and  his  ‘  deep  foresight.’  But  those  who  collate  the 
defective  history  of  this  author  with  other  records  will  verify 
our  conclusions.  So  early  as  the  8th  of  September,  two  days 
after  Dennewitz  had  been  fought,  Napoleon  had  ordered  the 
fortified  places  on  the  Rhine  to  be  strengthened  and  provisioned. 
A  week  afterwards,  according  to  M.  Thiers,  he  had  ordered 
immense  preparations  for  the  wintering  of  his  .army  on  the 
Elbe.  In  this  calculation  for  a  double  contingency,  indeed, 
there  was  no  Inconsistency.  But  if  we  pass  to  his  conversation 
with  St.  Cyr  immediately  before  he  left  Dresden  to  immolate 
his  army  on  the  field  of  Leipzic,  we  find  him  acknowledging, 
on  the  6th  of  October,  at  once  that  his  position  at  Dresden  had 
been  untenable  from  the  first,  and  that  the  freezing  of  the  Elbe 
would  soon  render  indefensible  his  whole  line  of  operations !  *  Yet 
at  this  very  juncture,  as  ^I.  Thiers  himself  writes,  and  while  the 
storm  was  gathering  in  his  rear,  he  countermanded  as  ‘  prema¬ 
ture  ’  the  provisioning  of  his  Rhenish  fortresses. 

The  vacillation  and  inactivity  of  Napoleon  during  the  decisive 
movements  of  the  Allies,  for  which  neither  M.  Thiers  nor  any 
other  historian  has  attempted  to  account,  is  but  faintly  explained 
by  a  startling  assertion  which  rests,  we  believe,  on  the  single 
authority  of  the  late  Lord  Londonderry.  It  appears  that  during 
the  latter  part  of  September,  iSIaret  Duke  of  Bassano  had 
opened  a  secret  negotiation  with  the  Austrian  Emperor  for  a 
general  congress.  So  happily  did  this  proposal  address  itself  to 
the  rivalries  already  developed  between  allied  princes,  ministers, 
and  generals,  that  a  new  suspension  of  hostilities  became  pro¬ 
bable  at  the  very  moment  that  the  tliree  commanders-in-chief 
were  devising  the  interception  of  the  French  army.  Lord  Lon¬ 
donderry,  who  writes  with  the  authority  of  a  British  Minister  at 
Toplitz,  ascribes  the  ultimate  rejection  of  this  overture  to  the 
paramount  will  of  Metternich. 

In  the  campaign  of  Dresden  Napoleon  had  been  outgeneraled 
by  an  enen>y  whom  he  himself  had  largely  outnumbered.  In  the 
campaign  of  Leipsic  he  was  outnumbered  in  turn ;  but  he  was 
even  more  completely  outgeneraled.  Here  of  course  M.  Thiers 
dissents.  No  catastrophe  that  had  befallen  the  enemies  of  Napoleon 
during  his  happier  campaigns  had  been  more  rapid  and  complete. 
When  he  left  Dresden  on  the  7  th  of  October,  he  had  nearly 
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200,000  troops  in  the  field.  Between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder, 
inclusive  of  the  free  garrisons  which  he  might  concentrate  at 
any  moment,  and  of  the  blockaded  garrisons  \vhich  he  now 
designed  to  deliver,  he  had  scarcely  less  than  350,000.  The 
concentration  of  this  force,  in  any  other  juncture,  would  have 
given  the  law  to  Europe  as  effectually  as  Scipio  gave  law  to 
Carthage  at  Zama,  as  Solyman  gave  law  to  Hungary  at  Mohacz, 
as  Lannoy  gave  law  to  France  at  Pavia.  Yet  within  twelve 
days  all  was  lost.  His  army  was  vanquished  in  the  field,  his 
garrisons  were  abandoned  to  the  victors,  his  empire  was  tottering 
to  its  base ;  with  a  new  enemy  in  his  front  and  an  old  enemy  in 
his  rear,  he  was  flying  from  the  plains  of  Germany  to  rally  fifty 
thousand  broken  troops  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

It  is  clear  that  Napoleon  did  not  anticipate  the  concentration 
of  the  allied  armies  on  his  communications  at  Leipsic.  M. 
Thiers,  indeed,  attempts  to  show  that  he  had  provided  against 
this  danger.  But  his  whole  language  and  his  whole  strategy 
appear  to  us  to  prove  the  exact  contrary.  We  have  seen  that, 
so  late  as  the  6th  of  October,  he  had  resolved  to  abandon  Dresden, 
on  the  ground  that  the  position  was  untenable  against  the  grand 
army  of  the  Allies.  Yet  that  army,  five  days  previously,  had 
broken  up  from  T6plitz,and  was  then  threatening  him  in  a  distinct 
quarter.  Even  on  the  10th,  he  acknowledges  his  tactics  to  con¬ 
sist  in  manoeuvring  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  in  de¬ 
bouching  through  one  of  his  fortresses  to  *  surprise’  the  enemy 
on  its  left.  Could  he  hope  to  surprise  an  enemy  250,000  strong, 
concentrated  on  his  communications,  and  therefore  presumptively 
as  prepared  to  encounter  him  as  he  had  himself  been  prepared  to 
encounter  the  Prussians  in  1806,  when  concentrated  on  their 
communications  at  Jena  ? 

If  M.  Thiers  had  read  the  despatch  of  Napoleon  to  Murat  of 
the  10th  of  October  *,  he  would  surely  have  modified  his  views. 
According  to  M.  Thiers  himself,  Napoleon  retained  Dresden 
with  the  view,  until  within  three  days  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic, 
of  debouching  upon  Schwarzenberg  through  that  fortress,  after 
he  had  successively  defeated  Blucher  and  Bernadotte,  and  had 
humbled  Prussia  by  the  capture  of  Berlin.f 

There  w'ere  nearly  as  many  changes  of  plan  in  Napoleon’s 
camp  as  there  were  days  of  march.  After  ordering  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  Dresden  on  the  6th,  he  dictated  a  letter  to  Count 
Darn  on  the  very  next  day,  equally  full  of  blind  confidence  and 
of  altered  views.  He  there  announces  to  Daru  that  he  is  about 
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to  fight  a  decisive  battle ;  and  that  ‘  since  he  will  gain  the  battle, 

‘  Dresden  will  always  be  his  centre!’*  Neither  has  M.  Thiers 
read  this  despatch ;  or  he  would  not  have  referred  to  the  10th  a 
changed  design,  with  regard  to  Dresden,  which  originated  on  the 
Tth.t  On  the  10th  Napoleon  writes  to  St.  Cyr  that  he  ‘  would 
*  compel  the  Silesian  army  to  receive  battle  on  the  next  day.’$ 
He  designed,  after  defeating  that  army,  to  turn  next  on  Bernadotte. 
But  the  Silesian  army  escaped  him ;  and  Bernadotte,  who  was 
trimming  between  two  parties,  was  perpetually  counter-march¬ 
ing  in  order  to  avoid  a  conflict  with  the  French  which  might 
compromise  his  succession  to  Napoleon’s  throne.  The  allied 
armies  appeared  everywhere,  eluded  him  everywhere,  baffled  his 
discernment  everywhere. 

Until  the  12th  he  remained  at  DUben  uncertain  where  to 
strike  a  blow,  still  resolved  to  carry  war  into  the  North,  and 
meanwhile  entreated  by  his  staff  to  secure  his  basis  on  the  Rhine. 
In  this  conflict  of  will,  in  this  maze  of  doubt,  the  scene  suddenly 
shifted,  and  the  whole  peril  of  his  situation  lay  visibly  before 
him.  He  learned  at  once  that  Schwarzenberg  and  Blucher  were 
rapidly  concentrating  on  Leipsic,  and  that  the  Bavarian  army 
had  turned  against  him  on  the  Rhine.  He  instantly  marched 
on  Leipsic,  too  late  to  defeat  the  concentration,  and  yet  ex¬ 
posing  his  garrisons,  too  distant  to  be  made  available  on  the 
field,  to  be  overwhelmed  in  the  event  of  his  defeat. 

M.  Thiers,  who  treats  at  length  of  British  influence  on  the 
Continent  in  earlier  periods  of  the  Empire,  is  silent  on  the 
sacrifices,  the  diplomacy,  and  the  example  of  this  country  during 
the  struggle  of  1813.  He  tells  us  nothing  of  the  arms  and 
treasure  which  we  supplied  to  our  German  Allies,  of  the  ten 
millions  with  which  we  paid  and  maintained  their  troops  during 
six  months  of  that  year  alone.  He  misapprehends,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  Spanish  victories 
upon  the  policy  of  France  and  Austria.  And  he  describes  the 
deliberations  of  the  Continental  Powers  as  turning  wholly  on  the 
counsels  of  Continental  statesmen. 

There  can  be  no  more  striking  illustration  of  this  deficiency 
than  his  total  silence  on  the  great  public  services  of  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  in  this  crisis.  It  is  probable  that,  after  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  no  British  statesman  or  soldier  so  largely  influenced 
the  successful  issue  of  the  great  struggle  for  the  freedom  of 
Europe  in  1813.  Castlereagh,  it  will  be  remembered,  did  not 
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reach  the  allied  camp  until  the  German  campaigns  had  been 
fought  and  won.  It  may  be  doubted  whether,  but  for  the 
firmness,  the  tact,  the  temper,  and  the  sagacity  whicli  form 
the  character  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  influence  of  England 
would  have  overcome  the  rival  interests  which  first  obstructed 
the  combination  of  the  European  Powers,  and  next  threatened 
the  dissolution  of  their  confederacy. 

AVe  shall  glance,  before  wo  conclude,  at  the  merits  of  INI. 
Thiers’  comparison  between  those  two  figures  which  rose  colossal 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Revolution,  and  closed,  with  the 
dignity  and  the  {X)etic  justice  of  heroic  times,  the  grandest 
drama  of  any  modern  age.  This  comparison  between  Napoleon 
and  AVellington  is  contemptuously  described  by  M.  Thiers  in 
the  terms  ‘  le  genie  et  le  bon  sens.’ 

The  difference  in  tactics  between  Wellington  and  Napoleon 
was  associated,  both  by  circumstance  and  by  principle,  with  the 
difference  of  their  moral  character.  Contrast  the  means  by  which 
their  respective  successes  were  attained.  Bear  in  mind  that  AVel- 
lington  commonly  fought  in  a  friendly,  Napoleon  in  a  hostile, 
territory.  Bear  in  mind,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this  distinction 
did  not  enable  Wellington  to  obtain  provisions  without  money, 
while  it  freed  Napoleon  from  all  restraint  in  supporting  war  by 
pillage.  To  pursue  this  contrast  into  the  intrinsic  moral  charac¬ 
teristics  which  M.  Thiers  does  not  condescend  to  notice — to  con¬ 
trast  a  studied  falsehood  with  an  innate  simplicity — to  place 
side  by  side  Napoleon’s  disavowal  of  his  orders  to  Vandamine, 
and  Wellington’s  s[>ontaneous  acknowledgment  after  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  siege  of  Burgos,  ‘  the  Government  had  nothing  to  say  to 
‘  it ;  it  was  all  my  own  act ;  ’  to  contrast  a  habitual  respect  for 
the  rights  of  others,  with  a  habitual  violation  of  them ;  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  a  lust  of  war  which  stamped  out  all  morality, 
and  a  calm  recognition  of  morality  as  the  end  of  war ;  to  weigh  a 
justice  sometimes  stern,  but  always  probably  conscientious,  with 
a  vindictiveness  which  made  light  of  assassination ;  to  contrast,  in 
short,  what  we  know  of  the  Duke  of  AVelllngton  with  a  rapacity, 
a  cruelty,  a  falsehood,  and  an  arrogance  such  as  never  before 
combined  to  sully  the  intellectual  splendour  of  a  single  name, — 
would  be  merely  to  dilate  on  comparisons  which  must  have  oc¬ 
curred  to  every  reader. 

But,  as  these  characteristics  of  Napoleon  were  developed  by 
the  immoral  spirit  of  the  Revolution,  and  by  the  corrupting  in¬ 
fluence  of  power,  so  perhaps  the  magnitude  of  his  military 
achievements,  on  which  M.  Thiers  rests  his  superiority  over  all 
other  generals  of  modern  Europe,  arose  from  the  vast  organi¬ 
sation  at  his  command,  and  from  that  decline  of  strength  and 
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union  among  his  enemies  which  coincided  with  the  early  re¬ 
volutionary  wars.  The  distinctive  claims  of  Napoleon  to  the 
highest  fame,  over  such  competitors  as  Marlborough,  Welling¬ 
ton,  and  Frederic,  rest  rather  on  the  civil  and  military  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  First  Empire,  wdiich  developed  the  army  and  created 
the  State,  and  have  left  indelible  traces  in  the  social  condition  of 
France. 

We  relinquish  this  criticism  with  an  increased  perception  of 
the  fine  intellect  of  the  author,  of  his  descriptive  power,  of  his 
animated  style,  of  his  talent  in  portraying  individual  character. 
But  we  relinquish  it  with  a  declining  estimate  of  his  research, 
of  Ills  temper,  of  his  thoughtfulness,  of  his  justice,  of  his  calm 
reasoning,  of  his  knowledge  of  foreign  or  even  of  French  litera¬ 
ture,  of  all  that  involves  the  credit  of  a  historian. 

What  we  complain  of  in  this  history  is,  not  simply  its  mis¬ 
statements  of  fact  and  its  false  political  reasonings,  but  also  its 
false  morality.  We  have  said  that  it  is  the  aim  of  this  work  to 
vindicate  the  First  Empire.  In  order  to  attain  this  end,  the 
author’s  facts  are  strained  to  meet  a  distorted  morality ;  and  his 
judgment  is  often  strained  to  meet  a  distortion  of  fact.  M. 
Thiers  places  what  he  terms  ‘  I’intelligence  des  faits  ’  above  every 
other  historic  quality.  Yet  he  glosses  over  the  murder  of  the 
Due  d’Enghien  with  a  callousness  with  which  no  other  historian 
deals  with  private  crime ;  and  he  attempts  to  justify,  by  an 
clastic  theory  of  necessity,  deeds  which  every  other  historian  of 
the  same  period  has  condemned. 

There  needed  no  such  tortuous  art  to  interest  this  generation 
in  a  picture  of  the  First  Empire.  Europe  had  forgotten  neither 
its  military  achievements,  nor  the  political  greatness  purchased 
at  the  cost  of  freedom,  of  national  independence,  and  of  human 
life.  The  military  titles  which  represent  the  triumph  of  its 
standards  from  the  Danube  to  the  Tagus,  and  from  the  Apen¬ 
nines  to  the  IMoskowa,  and  the  administrative  institutions  which 
have  re-organised  Western  Europe,  equally  survived  their  origin. 
They  still  commemorate  the  reign  of  Napoleon.  What  was  now 
demanded  is,  not  a  futile  effort  to  palliate  crime,  but  a  just  view 
of  the  benefits  which  mankind  have  gained  in  this  generation 
from  the  sufferings  they  had  experienced  in  the  preceding  age. 

It  should  have  been  the  aim  of  this  history  to  show  that  the 
wrongs  infiicted  under  the  First  Empire  recoiled  against  its  own 
existence,  that  the  ills  of  Continent;;!  Europe  in  that  period 
sprang  from  her  want  of  public  morality,  that  (even  amid  the 
domestic  insecurity  which  later  impolicy  has  since  produced)  the 
moral  tone  of  government  and  of  society  draw  their  present  ele¬ 
vation  from  the  purifying  influence  of  a  great  scourge. 
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There  is  a  striking  contrast  between  the  principles  of  govern¬ 
ment  defended  by  M.  Thiers  in  this  work,  and  the  professions 
of  his  own  political  life.  We  have  hitherto  known  him  as  the 
uncompromising  advocate  of  constitutional  monarchy  ;  he  here 
transforms  himself  into  the  indiscriminate  panegyrist  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  autocracy.  This  inconsistency  in  the  political  philosophy 
of  the  author  represents  no  conflict  between  an  exoteric  theory 
of  parliamentary  government,  and  an  esoteric  theory  of  pure  des¬ 
potism.  For  the  truth  is,  that  no  other  living  statesman  has 
clung  with  equal  tenacity  to  his  original  professions  in  the  most 
adverse  fortune.  During  the  later  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis- 
Philippe,  as  well  as  at  its  commencement,  he  was  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  liberal  government.  When  the  revolution  of  1848  had 
threatened  to  ostracise  the  advocates  of  kingly  power,  he  re¬ 
mained  the  champion  of  constitutional  monarchy.  And  when 
that  system  had  given  way  in  turn,  he  stood  aloof  from  the 
restoration  of  the  Empire  as  firndy  as  he  had  opposed  the  ir¬ 
ruption  of  the  Republic.  Yet  it  is  the  preeminent  tendency 
of  this  work  to  uphold  the  principles  of  administration  and 
government  which  M.  Thiers,  in  his  political  career,  has  consis¬ 
tently  opposed,  and  to  which  his  ambition  has  been  honour¬ 
ably  sacrificed.  His  historical  great  work  is  a  direct  contradic¬ 
tion  of  his  public  conduct.  His  {H>litical  influence  in  defending 
constitutional  liberty  has  probably  been  more  than  cancelled 
by  his  literary  influence  in  the  restoration  of  the  Empire.  His 
tongue  has  been  consistently  emjdoyed  in  opposing  despotism ; 
his  pen  has  laboured  as  consistently  to  show  that  any  other 
than  a  despotic  government  is  impossible.  While  M.  Thiere 
has  drawn  in  brilliant  colours  his  picture  of  the  glories  and  the 
triumphs  of  the  reign  of  Napoleon  1.,  the  events  which  have  ex¬ 
tinguished  the  freedom  of  the  French  nation,  and  still  cast  a 
deep  shade  over  its  future,  spring  from  the  same  source  as  those 
which  he  applauds.* 


*  At  the  time  at  which  we  are  writing,  sixteen  volumes  of  this 
history  have  been  published ;  the  seventrenth  volume,  containing  the 
Campaign  of  1814,  and  the  Abdication  of  Fontainebleau,  is  understood 
to  be  ready  for  publication,  and  the  original  intention  of  the  author 
was  to  terminate  his  labours  at  tliat  point.  We  have  recently  learnt, 
however,  that  M.  Thiers  has  resolved  to  narrate  the  closing  scene  of 
this  eventful  history  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  and  that  an  eighteenth 
volume  of  the  work  is  in  preparation,  to  which  we  may  hereafter  have 
occasion  to  direct  our  attention. 
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Aet.  hi.  —  1.  Essays  on  the  Spirit  of  the  Inductive  Philosophy, 
the  Unity  of  Worlds,  and  the  Philosophy  of  Creation.  By  the 
Rev.  Baden  Powell,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Savilian  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Geometry  ia  the  University  of  Oxford.  London ; 
1855. 

2.  The  Correlation  of  Physical  Forres.  By  W.  R.  Grove, 
Q.C.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Third  Edition.  London:  1855. 

3.  On  the  Conservation  of  Force.  By  Professor  Faraday, 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  &c. 

4.  Essays  from  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews,  with 
Addresses  and  other  Pieces.  By  Sir  JoHN  F.  W.  Herschel, 
Bart.,  K.H.  London:  1857. 

5.  The  Soul  in  Nature.  By  the  late  Professor  Oersted. 
Translated  by  the  Misses  Horner.  London  :  1852. 

6.  Nomos.  An  Attempt  to  demonstrate  a  Central  Physical 
Law  in  Nature.  London:  1856. 

A  LMOST  every  age  of  human  history  has  either  given  to  itself, 
or  received  from  posterity,  some  epithet,  marking,  whether 
truly  or  fancifully,  its  distinctive  place  in  the  records  of  the 
world.  It  would  be  easy  to  find  and  to  apply  many  such 
epithets  to  the  remarkable  period  in  which  our  own  lot  is  cast ; 
abounding,  as  it  does,  in  characteristics  which  distinguish  it  from 
any  that  have  ever  gone  before.  One,  which  we  cannot  doubt 
that  our  own  posterity  will  adopt,  inasmuch  as  it  affirms  a  fact 
equally  obvious  and  certain,  is,  that  we  are  living  in  an  age  of 
transition  ;  —  a  period  when  changes,  deeply  and  permanently 
affecting  the  whole  condition  of  mankind,  are  occurring  more 
rapidly,  as  well  as  extensively,  than  at  any  prior  time  in  human 
history.  The  fact  is  one  which  lies  on  the  very  surface  of  all 
that  we  see  in  the  world  around  us.  No  man  of  common 
understanding,  even  in  the  narrowest  circle  of  observation,  but 
must  mark  the  continual  shifting  of  things  before  him;  revers¬ 
ing,  in  many  cases,  the  maxims  and  usages  which  are  the  in¬ 
heritance  of  centuries,  and  altering,  in  a  thousand  ways,  the 
present  conditions  of  material  and  social  life.  The  philosopher 
who  looks  from  a  higher  level,  and  upon  a  more  distant  horizon, 
discerns  in  these  changes  a  wider  and  more  lasting  influence. 
He  sees  that  they  involve  the  relations  of  races  and  communi¬ 
ties  of  men  over  the  whole  face  of  the  globe ;  and  that  they  are 
destined,  sooner  or  later,  to  obliterate  many  of  those  diversities 
and  lines  of  demarcation,  which,  however  originally  produced. 
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seemed  almost  to  dissever  the  species,  in  the  contrasts  of  human 
existence  they  aftord.  He  takes  further  note  of  what  is  the 
great  agent  in  this  and  other  changes,  that  wonderful  progress 
in  physical  philosophy,  which  has  placed  new  powers  in  the 
hands  of  man  —  powers  transcending  in  their  strangeness  and 
grandeur  the  wildest  fables  and  dreams  of  antiquity  ;  and  the 
effects  of  which  are  already  felt  in  every  part  of  the  habitable 
earth.  He  sees  the  march  of  discovery  continually  going  on ; 
new  paths  opened ;  new  instruments  and  methods  of  research 
brought  into  action ;  and  new  laws  evolved,  giving  connexion 
and  combination  to  the  facts  and  phenomena  which  unceasingly 
accumulate  around  us. 

Closely,  or  even  necessarily,  connected  with  the  changes  last 
denoted,  is  the  topic  to  which,  as  suggested  by  the  works  before 
us,  we  would  especially  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers.  We 
allude  to  the  concurrent  changes  taking  place  in  the  spirit  and 
scope  of  physical  philosophy  at  large ;  scarcely  less  remarkable 
in  their  nature  and  influence  than  the  discoveries  in  which  they 
originate,  and  by  which  they  are  sanctioned.  Modern  science, 
in  its  dealings  with  the  great  physical  powers  or  elementary  forces 
which  pervade  and  govern  the  material  world,  has  been  led,  or 
even  forced,  into  a  bolder  form  and  method  of  inquiry.  Inductions 
of  a  higher  class  have  been  reached,  and  generalisations  attained, 
going  far  beyond  those  subordinate  laws  in  which  science  was  for¬ 
merly  satisfied  to  rest.  Experiment  and  observation,  as  the  agents 
in  acquiring  knowledge,  must  always  to  a  certain  extent  be  alike 
in  their  objects  and  methods  of  pursuit.  But  the  precision  and 
refinements  of  modern  experimental  research  —  partly  due  to 
greater  perfection  of  instruments,  partly  to  the  higher  principles 
of  inquiry  pursued —  strikingly  distinguish  it  from  that  of  any 
anterior  time.  With  every  allowance  for  illustrious  exceptions, 
it  is  impossible  to  make  the  comparison,  and  not  to  see  that  the 
physical  researches  of  our  own  day  have  a  larger  scope  and 
more  connected  aim  —  that  experiment  is  no  longer  tentative 
merely,  but  suggested  by  views  which  stretch  beyond  the  im¬ 
mediate  result,  and  hold  in  constant  prospect  those  general  laws 
which  work  in  the  universe  at  large.  Nor  is  the  power  so 
gained  ever  now  permitted  to  be  dormant  or  inert.  If  thought 
suggests  experiment,  experiment  ministers  fresh  materials  to 
thought;  and  the  philosopher  working  boldly  with  the  new 
forces  at  his  command,  and  under  the  guidance  of  hypotheses, 
which  extend  to  the  very  confines  of  human  intelligence,  obtains 
results  which  almost  startle  the  imagination  by  the  inroads  they 
seem  to  make  on  the  mysteries  beyond.  When  flying  along 
the  railroad  at  forty  or  fifty  miles  an  hour,  with  a  slender  wire 
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beside  us,  conveying  with  speed  scarcely  measurable,  the  news 
of  nations,  the  demands  of  commerce,  or  the  fates  of  war,  wc 
have  an  example  (though  few  care  to  estimate  it  fully)  of  those 
mighty  attainments  which  bind,  to  do  our  bidding,  elements 
before  unknown  or  uncontrolled  by  man ;  and  which  give  cer¬ 
tainty  of  other  and  similar  attainments  in  time  yet  to  come. 

Admitting  that  hypothesis,  and  this  often  of  very  adventurous 
kind  —  the  ‘  animi  jactus  liber  ’  —  blends  itself  largely  with  the 
recent  progress  of  physical  science,  we  would  in  no  way  impugn 
this  powerful  instrument  and  aid  of  research  ;  the  use  of  which, 
under  due  limitation,  is  justified  equally  by  reason  and  expe¬ 
rience.  In  all  inquiries  of  this  nature,  except  those  of  strictly 
mathematical  kind,  certainty  and  conjecture  necessarily  and 
closely  commingle.  The  speculation  or  bare  analogy  of  one 
day  becomes  the  scientific  induction  of  the  next ;  and  even 
where  hypothesis  is  not  thus  happily  fated,  it  still  has  often  high 
value  as  a  partial  interpreter  and  provisional  guide  to  the  truths 
sought  for.  All  sciences,  and  very  especially  those  of  optics,  of 
chemistry,  of  electricity,  furnish  notable  instances  to  this  effect ; 
and  have  rescued  hypothesis,  in  the  philosophical  sense  of  the 
term,  from  the  vague  reproach  which  it  w’as  once  the  fashion  to 
cast  upon  it.  Such  vindication,  however,  affords  no  sanction  to 
that  spirit,  which  pushes  mere  speculation  far  in  advance  of  ex¬ 
periment  and  observation,  and  adventures  rashly  into  fields  not 
prepared  for  human  culture,  if  indeed  ever  accessible  to  it. 
Eccentric  theories  of  this  kind,  the  produce  of  imperfect  know¬ 
ledge  or  illogical  understanding,  will  ever  be  found  in  the  path 
of  science ;  perplexing,  it  may  be,  to  those  who  loosely  follow 
it ;  but  disappearing  one  after  another,  as  truth  pursues  its 
steady  course  amidst  them.  The  mysteries  of  organic  life,  ap¬ 
proached  with  caution  by  the  true  philosopher,  are  an  especial 
seduction  to  these  framers  of  new  systems, —  systems  which  it 
becomes  easy  to  coin,  under  shelter  of  a  vague  phraseology,  and 
aided  by  the  very  obscurity  of  the  subject. 

While  speaking  thus  generally  on  the  spirit  and  methods  of 
modern  science,  we  may  notice  the  fact,  that  there  is  scarcely 
one  of  the  legitimate  hypotheses  of  our  own  time,  or  even  any 
great  law  founded  on  the  soundest  inductions  from  experiment, 
which  is  not  prefigured  in  some  way,  more  or  less  distinctly,  in 
the  philosophy  of  former  ages.  We  might,  had  we  space  for  it, 
give  many  curious  instances  of  these  anticipations ;  and  assign 
reasons  why  they  should  especially  be  found  in  the  more  re¬ 
condite  parts  of  philosophy,  such  as  the  origin  of  matter,  the 
qualities  and  combinations  of  atoms,  the  theories  of  space,  ether, 
forces,  &c.,  —  transcendental  questions  which  press  themselves 
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upon  the  thought  of  the  metaphysician,  as  well  as  of  the  naturalist 
and  matiicmatician,  in  contemplating  the  phenomena  of  the  uni- 
verse.  Through  these  avenues  of  thought  and  speculation,  little 
mded  by  experiment  or  systematic  observation,  the  subtlety  of 
a  few  rare  spirits  in  each  early  age  came  upon  the  traces  of 
physical  truths,  which  modern  science  has  approached  by  more 
certain  roads,  and  made  the  lawful  prize  of  inductive  research. 
What  were  then  hasty  and  transient  glances  into  these  profound 
parts  of  philosophy,  have  now  become  a  steady  insight  into  the 
great  physical  laws  under  which  are  embodied  all  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  natural  world. 

We  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  the  titles  of 
several  recent  works,  well  fitted,  by  their  various  merits  and  by 
the  eminence  of  their  authors,  to  illustrate  the  view  we  have 
briefly  given  of  the  present  aspects  of  physical  philosophy,  as 
well  as  to  indicate  those  future  pros})ects  of  science,  which  may 
fairly  be  inferred  from  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  now  pursued  — 
the  attainments  still  jwssible  to  human  reason  or  human  power. 
These  are  the  ])oints  to  which  we  now  seek  especially  to  direct 
attention.  We  might  easily  double  or  treble  the  number  of  the 
volumes  thus  referred  to,  were  we  to  include  even  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  systematic  or  elementary  works;  the  lectures, 
memoirs,  or  addresses  to  scientific  bodies;  or  the  articles  in 
reviews  and  other  periodicals,  which,  under  the  influence  of  this 
new  vigour  of  inquiry,  and  the  practical  popularity  of  many  of 
its  topics,  have  ojKJned  their  pages  to  meet  the  demand  for 
more  familiar  information  than  scientific  treatises  can  afibrd. 
These  topics,  in  fact,  include  not  only  the  sciences  treating  of 
the  simpler  inorganic  conditions  of  matter,  and  the  elementary 
forces,  —  heat,  light,  electricity,  gravitation,  chemical  affinity, 
which  act  upon  the  material  world,  —  but  also  animal  and 
vegetable  physiology  in  their  whole  extent,  and  those  wonderful 
laws  of  organic  life,  connecting  matter  with  vitality,  instincts 
and  intellect,  under  the  numberless  forms  and  species  which  are 
placed  before  us  for  our  contemplation.  In  smrveying  this  vast 
field  of  natural  knowledge,  for  the  purposes  just  indicated,  we 
must  of  necessity  limit  ourselves  to  a  broad  outline ;  thereby 
forfeiting  in  some  part  the  interest  which  belongs  to  the  familiar 
details  and  illustrations  of  each  particular  science ;  but  gaining 
in  compensation  a  more  connected  and  comprehensive  view  of 
the  relation  between  the  different  sciences ;  and  of  those  great 
discoveries  in  all,  which  are  ever  tending  to  bring  them  into 
closer  approximation  and  subjection  to  common  laws.  We  need 
scarcely  dwell  on  the  importance  of  such  general  views,  and 
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their  influence  on  the  spirit  and  progress  of  physical  philosophy. 
AVe  shall  have  occasion  immediately  to  illustrate  it,  in  speaking 
of  the  efforts  made  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  science 
of  our  day,  to  give  concentration  and  unity  to  parts  of  physical 
knowledge,  and  to  classes  of  phenomena,  hitherto  regarded  as 
having  no  co-relation  or  common  principle  of  action. 

We  do  not  undertake  to  analyse  in  detail,  or  even  to  notice, 
all  the  works  before  us.  To  some  of  them,  however,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  those  placed  first  on  the  list,  we  must  separately  refer, 
inasmuch  as  they  furnish  the  most  able  exposition  of  those 
doctrines  and  methods  of  modem  science  which  it  is  our  object 
to  examine.  And  under  this  view  we  must  first  notice  the 
volume  of  the  Rev.  Baden  Powell,  Savilian  Professor  of  Geo¬ 
metry  at  Oxford ;  not  merely  from  the  high  scientific  reputation 
of  the  author,  but  as  embodying,  and  vindicating  in  great  part, 
all  the  boldest  conclusions  derived  from  recent  research.  Ap¬ 
proaching  our  subject  through  this  work  as  the  threshold,  we 
enter  at  once  on  the  highest  debatcable  ground,  amidst  questions 
which  have  more  or  less  perjjlexed  the  reason  of  man  in  all 
ages ;  formerly,  as  intellectual  problems  or  paradoxes  only,  now, 
as  the  natur^  or  necessary  result  of  those  experimental  in¬ 
quiries  which  have  been  carried  through  every  part  of  the 
material  creation. 

Professor  Powell’s  work  includes  three  separate  essays :  — 
one  on  the  ‘  Spirit  of  Inductive  Philosophy,’  another  on  the 
‘  Unity  of  Worlds,’  the  last  on  the  ‘  Philosophy  of  Creation.’ 
The  second  of  these  essays,  though  containing  much  other 
valuable  matter,  is  mainly  an  answer  to  that  remarkable  volume 
entitled  the  *  Plurality  of  Worlds,’  which,  despite  its  anonymous 
form  and  paradoxical  argument,  has  gained  credit  and  weight  in 
the  public  mind  from  the  eminent  name  attached  to  its  probable 
authorship.  The  curious  question  raised,  or  rather  revived,  by 
this  work  —  one  destined  from  its  very  nature  to  be  answered  by 
presumption  only  —  has  already  elicited  so  much  active  contro¬ 
versy,  in  which  Ave  have  ourselves  taken  part,  that  we  refrain 
from  touching  upon  it  here ;  though  we  might  fairly  do  so  as  an 
example  of  the  altered  method  in  Avhich  such  controversies  are 
now  carried  on,  and  of  the  new  class  of  proofs  brought  forward 
for  their  solution.  But  of  the  first  and  third  of  these  essays  of 
Professor  PoAvell  Ave  must  speak  more  in  detail,  in  their  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  subject  before  us. 

They  are  Avritten,  we  may  first  remark,  Avith  great  vigour 
and  ability  of  thought ;  Avith  much  of  happy  illustration,  de- 
riA’ed  from  the  very  large  scientific  resources  of  the  author ;  and 
in  a  style  suigularly  fitted  to  these  subjects  by  its  clearness  and 
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precision.  Of  the  boldness  of  the  work,  in  advocating  doctrines 
and  hypotheses  not  yet  fully  matured  by  research,  w'c  have  just 
spoken.  It  would  not  be  a  harsh  criticism  to  say  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Powell  shows  a  marked  fondness  for  what  is  new  and 
arduous  in  philosophy ;  and  takes  pleasure  in  stigmatising,  as 
hindrances  to  truth  in  physical  science,  all  such  opiirions  as  arc 
fostered  by  ancient  and  popular  belief,  including  those  which 
‘  assume  Scriptural  authority  for  their  foundation.  In  his  just  zeal 
'  against  dogmatical  authority,  he  sometimes  lalls  into  the  oppo- 
I  site  rashness  of  lending  his  authority  and  favour  to  hasty  and 
partial  experimental  deductions ;  or  to  doctrines  still  in  their 
infancy,  and  checked  or  controverted  by  opposite  o[)inions  of 
equal  weight.  To  this  temperament  of  mind,  as  we  venture  to 
describe  it,  we  may  attribute  his  somewhat  eager  adoption  of 
the  doctrines  of  ‘  Transmutation  of  Species  ;  ’  of  ‘  the  Unity  of 
‘  Composition  ’  as  a  principle  in  physiology ;  of  the  principle  of 
*  Continuity  and  immutability  of  physical  laws  in  geology  ;  ’  and 
of  the  Correlation  or  community  of  vital  and  physical  forces  in 
all  the  automatic  acts  of  life,  and  even  in  many  mental  acts 
which  may  be  thus  regarded.  His  reasonings  on  the  doctrine 
of  Final  Causes,  or  Teleology,  as  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  call  it, 
have  the  same  character  and  bearing.  All  these  are  broad 
questions,  and  fairly  open  to  argument  and  evidence.  But  we 
have  the  constant  feeling  in  tlie  volume  before  us,  that  the 
leaning  is  too  much  to  one  and  the  same  side  of  these  questions ; 
— we  might  fairly  call  it  the  paradoxical  side  ;  while  admitting,  at 
the  same  time,  that  paradoxes  are  often  raised  into  the  class  of 
recognised  truths ;  and,  in  a  certain  sense  of  the  term,  may  even 
be  deemed  instruments  of  science,  though  instruments  ever  to 
be  used  with  caution  and  forbearance.  As  a  more  special 
instance  of  what  we  have  just  mentioned,  we  might  quote  the 
sort  of  sanction  our  author  gives  to  the  crude  experiments  of 
^Messrs.  Crosse  and  AVickes  on  the  seeming  creation  of  animal¬ 
cule  life  under  certain  conditions  of  the  galvanic  current ;  —  a 
conclusion  loosely  drawn  in  its  origin,  without  any  known  ana¬ 
logy,  and  not  justified  by  any  later  research.  On  this  point,  as 
on  many  others  in  his  third  Essay  on  the  ‘  Philosophy  of  Crea¬ 
tion,’  we  find  a  close  appi’oxlmatlon  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
‘Vestiges  of  Creation,’  another  well-known  work  of  our  own 
time,  which  by  its  ability  has  contributed  greatly  to  diffuse  a 
taste  for  these  transcendental  inquiries  in  science, — a  dangerous 
effect,  were  it  not  corrected  by  the  contemporaneous  activity  of 
those  philosophers  who  make  experiment  and  strict  induction 
the  sole  measure  and  guides  of  their  progress. 

To  the  questions  stated  above  we  may  especially  refer,  as 
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examples  of  the  class  of  profound  problems  on  which  modern 
science  exercises  itself ;  seekinp;  their  solution  by  experiments 
and  observations  far  more  refined  and  exact  than  have  ever 
before  been  applied  to  these  inquiries.  But  there  is  another 
question  largely  discussed  in  Mr.  Baden  Powell’s  work,  to 
which  we  would  advert,  as  expounding  better  than  any  other 
the  present  spirit  and  scope  of  physical  philosophy.  This  is 
the  doctrine  described  by  our  author  in  his  first  essay,  under  the 
titles  of  ‘Unity  of  Sciences,’  .and  ‘Uniformity  of  Nature,’  — 
terms  meant  to  express,  but  expressing  too  strongly,  those  ad¬ 
mirable  generalisations  which  have  connected  under  common 
laws  phenomena  seemingly  the  most  remote  and  unlike,  and  are 
continually  tending  still  further  so  to  combine  and  concentrate 
them.  Taking  the  subject  in  this  general  sense,  we  cannot 
hesitate  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  very  highest  which  can  be 
submitted  to  the  human  understanding.  The  unfulfilled  objects 
of  science,  as  well  as  its  ultimate  end  and  aim,  evidently  lie  in 
this  direction ;  and  none  can  be  indifferent  to  the  wonderful 
results  which  every  year  is  disclosing  to  researches  pursued  on 
this  principle.  Among  those  who  have  laboured  most  success¬ 
fully  for  this  especial  object  are  the  eminent  men  whose  disco¬ 
veries  in  particular  branches  of  science  have  given  them  merited 
fame  in  the  world.  If  out  of  many  contemporaries  we  were  to 
select  a  few  who  have  done  most  to  elev.ate  physical  science  by 
generalisation  of  its  phenomena  and  laws,  the  names  of  Arago, 
Faraday,  Ilcrschel,  and  Humboldt  occur  at  once  as  first  and 
most  illustrious  in  this  career.  These  philosophers  have  looked 
upon  the  world  of  nature  in  its  largest  aspects,  and  made  their 
several  discoveries  subservient  to  this  great  object ;  thereby 
widening  the  circle  of  facts  and  phenomena,  and  at  the  same 
time  drawing  them  more  closely  towards  that  centre  in  which 
we  find  so  many  sciences  to  converge. 

Nevertheless  we  must  not  allow  these  terms  of ‘Unity  of 
*  Science,’  ‘Unity  of  Principle,’  and  ‘  Unity  of  Law,’  to  usurp 
too  much  on  the  understanding.  Professor  Powell  seems  to 
us  to  give  undue  force  to  such  phrases ;  which,  strictly  examined, 
have  no  counterpart  or  reality  in  our  actual  knowledge.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  various  high  authority  for  their  use,  as  for  that 
of  language  analogous  in  effect.  Humboldt,  in  several  passages 
of  his  ‘  Cosmos,’  and,  at  an  earlier  period,  D’Alembert  and  La¬ 
place,  have  sanctioned  the  general  conception,  'though  not  de¬ 
fining  it  sufficiently  for  any  practical  application  beyond  that 
attempt  at  generalisation  just  noticed ;  and  which  w’ould  have 
existed,  even  if  no  such  mysterious  w'ord  as  ‘  Unity  ’  had  been 
used  to  signify  the  ultimate  end  in  view.  We  readily  admit  it 
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as  probable  or  certain,  that  numerous  facts,  hitherto  insulated 
or  anomalous,  and  even  whole  classes  of  phenomena  unex¬ 
plained  by  science,  will  hereafter  be  submitted  to  common  and 
known  laws.  And  we  further  believe  that  many  laws  them¬ 
selves,  now  of  partial  application,  will  hereafter  merpe  in  others 
of  higher  scope  and  generality.  We  shall  speedily  have  to 
notice  certain  cases  where  this  amalgamation  has  so  far  advanced 
as  to  furnish  an  entirely  new  basis  for  research,  scarcely  seen 
or  anticipated  before.  But  admitting  what  we  have  full  right 
and  reason  to  presume,  that  this  concentration  may  be  carried 
yet  much  further,  still  the  attainment  or  even  the  conception  of 
unity,  in  any  strict  sense  of  the  word,  lies  indefinitely  beyond, 
shrouded  by  an  obscurity  which  words  may  seek  to  penetrate, 
but  which  human  intellect  can  reach  only  in  that  one  sublime 
sense  of  the  unity  of  the  Divine  Creating  Power.  We  may  reduce 
to  a  small  number  the  many  forms  of  matter  which  are  ele¬ 
mentary  to  our  present  knowledge ;  we  may  show  the  identity 
of  certain  forces,  hitherto  deemed  elementary,  by  their  mutual 
convertibility ;  we  may  accept  the  phrase  of  Laplace,  ‘  Les 

*  phenomenes  de  la  Nature  ne  sont  que  les  resultats  mathe- 

*  matiques  d’un  petit  nombre  de  lois  immuables and  yet  we 
shall  never  prove  that  there  is  but  one  kind  of  matter,  or  one 
nature  of  force,  or  that  a  single  law  governs  all  the  phenomena 
around  us.  To  put  forward,  therefore,  the  phrase  and  conception 
of  the  ‘  Unity  of  Science’  as  the  final  term  of  our  labours,  is 
to  inflict  a  metaphysical  issue  u])on  them,  for  which  there  is  no 
warranty  either  in  reason  or  practical  use.  Bishop  Berkeley  has 
somewhere  spoken  of  ultimate  ratios  in  mathematics  as  the 

*  ghosts  of  departed  quantities.’  With  like  reason  we  might 
call  the  unity  of  some  of  our  modern  philosophers  the  ‘  ghost 
‘of  departed  pluralities;’  having  this  quality  of  ghosthood,  more¬ 
over,  that  there  is  nothing  truly  tangible  or  substantial  about  it. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  much  on  these  preliminary  topics  be¬ 
cause,  while  they  indicate  what  may  be  considered  the  ex¬ 
aggerations  and  excesses  of  theorj’,  they  show  at  the  same  time 
that  spirit  and  propensity  of  modem  science  of  which  we  have 
before  spoken ;  and  which,  duly  regulated,  has  been  the  source 
of  all  its  high  attainments.  We  now  proceed  to  such  details 
as  may  best  illustrate  this  spirit  in  its  application  to  different 
branches  of  science  ;  selecting,  amidst  the  multitude  of  examples, 
those  especially  which  involve  either  some  new  physical  prin¬ 
ciple  or  some  new  method  of  physical  inquiry.  It  has  been 
said  by  one  who  could  well  estimate  the  value  of  the  latter, 
‘  La  connoissance  de  la  methode,  qui  a  guide  fhomme  de  geuie, 
‘  n’est  pas  moins  utile  au  progres  de  la  science  que  ses  decou- 
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*  vertes.’  A  new  method  is  often  indeed  in  itself  the  f^eatest 
discovery,  and  betokening  the  highest  genius  in  him  to  whom 
it  is  due. 

In  dealing  with  this  wide  subject,  the  first  and  most  material 
division  is  that  between  the  forces  acting  on  or  in  matter ;  and 
the  various  forms  of  matter,  inoriranic  or  organic,  so  acted  upon. 
With  full  admission  of  the  difficulty  of  defining  the  abstract 
nature  of  matter  and  force,  and  their  mutual  relations  in  the 
universe,  this  distinction  is  still  the  only  one  which  our  intelli¬ 
gence  can  apprehend,  or  practically  apply  to  the  objective 
phenomena  ever  present  and  active  around  us. 

In  regard  to  matter  and  force  it  may  undoubtedly  be  affirmed, 
that  all  questions  as  to  their  nature  become  more  difficult  and 
abstruse  in  proportion  as  we  generalise  and  reduce  them  to  their 
simplest  terms.  With  respect  to  force,  more  especially,  the 
most  eminent  philosophers  of  our  time,  while  declining  any 
metaphysical  definition,  have  been  constrained  to  adopt  new 
methods  of  regarding  and  describing  it,  in  those  various  actions 
upon  or  through  matter  which  testify  to  its  presence  and  energy. 
Centres  of  force  (an  expression  due  to  Bosco\'ich  in  its  scientific 
use),  lines  of  force,  polar  force,  &c.,  are  terms  found  necessary 
to  express  the  several  modes  of  force  in  action,  irrespectively 
of  all  questions  as  to  its  abstract  nature,  or  especial  relations  to 
matter.  Under  the  gradual  adoption  of  this  new  language, 
there  has  been  a  corresponding  abandonment'  of  phrases,  more 
hypothetical  in  themselves,  and  far  less  fitted  to  aid  the  progress 
of  scientific  inquiry.  As  such  we  may  denote  that  expression, 
current  even  in  some  of  our  best  systematic  works,  of  the 
‘  imponderable  substances  or  forms  of  matter;’  which,  in  includ¬ 
ing  heat,  light,  and  electricity,  makes  assumptions  wholly  un¬ 
proved  ;  while  in  excluding  gravitation,  chemical,  mechanical, 
and  vital  forces  from  the  same  category,  it  affirms  a  distinction 
which  we  do  not  absolutely  know  to  exist  in  any  of  these  cases, 
and  which  certainly  does  not  exist  in  some  of  them.  For  the 
notion  of  an  imponderable  elemmt  (if  notion  it  can  be  called) 
that  of  a  mode  of  motion  of  matter  might  probably  in  each  case 
be  more  truly  as  Avell  as  advantageously  subs^tituted.  Science, 
it  may  fairly  be  said,  is  constantly  tending  to  a  better  and  closer 
form  of  logic  in  these  matters  ;  and  simple  induction  from  facts, 
unfettered  by  names  and  prior  notions,  is  here  as  elsewhere  the 
best  guide  to  all  ulterior  discovery. 

The  great  problem  respecting  force,  in  the  most  general  con¬ 
ception  of  it  as  a  motive  power  on  matter,  is  involved  in  the 
question,  whether  it  can  ever  be  really  lost  or  extinguished  ? 
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—  whether  the  seeming  cessation  and  limits  to  its  action  are  not 
merely  conversions  or  translations  of  power,  testified  in  other 
forms  and  elfects  of  material  change  ?  Most  persons,  seemingly 
justified  by  experience,  would  answer  at  once  that  any  force  has 
ceased  to  exist,  w'hen  the  motions  or  other  effects  it  induces  on 
matter  are  no  longer  present.  The  question,  however,  is  one 
which  rises  far  above  the  mere  evidence  of  the  senses.  Vaguely 
suggested  at  different  periods,  it  has  been  adopted  in  a  definite 
shape  by  the  philosophers  of  our  own  time ;  forced  upon  them, 
w’e  may  say,  by  the  course  and  character  of  recent  discovery. 
It  is  the  question  which  forms  the  main  topic  of  Mr.  Faraday’s 
lecture,  just  referred  to,  on  the  ‘  Conservation  of  Force;’  and 
we  willingly  quote  a  few  lines,  both  from  the  intrinsic  weight 
of  all  that  comes  from  this  source,  and  as  expressing  what  we 
consider  to  be  the  growing  conviction  of  all  who  have  grappled 
with  this  great  problem  of  modern  science. 

‘  To  admit  that  force  may  be  destructible  or  can  altogether  dis¬ 
appear,  would  be  to  admit  that  matter  could  be  uncreated,  for  we 

know  matter  only  by  its  forces.’ . ‘  Agreeing  with  those  who 

admit  the  conservation  of  force  to  be  a  principle  in  physics  as  large 
and  sure  as  that  of  the  indestructibility  of  matter,  or  the  invaria¬ 
bility  of  gravity,  I  think  that  no  particular  idea  of  force  has  a  right 
to  unlimited  or  unqualified  acceptance,  that  does  not  include  assent 
to  it ;  and  also,  to  definite  amount  and  definite  disposition  of  the 
force,  either  in  one  effect  or  another,  for  these  are  necessary’  con¬ 
sequences.  Tlierefore  I  urge,  that  the  conservation  of  force  ought 
to  be  admitted  as  a  physical  principle  in  all  our  hypotheses,  whether 
partial  or  general,  regarding  the  actions  of  matter.’ 

This  question  was  forced  upon  the  attention  of  men  of  science 
by  the  very  nature  of  their  recent  researches,  and  the  remark¬ 
able  doctrine  based  upon  them,  which  is  now  developing  itself 
under  the  title  of  the  ‘  Correlation  of  Physical  Forces;’  a  de¬ 
scription  modest  as  well  as  apposite  of  a  theory,  which,  if 
matured,  as  we  think  it  likely  to  be,  into  full  truth,  will  give 
new  foundation  and  guidance  to  the  whole  course  of  physical 
inquiry.  In  the  work  of  Mr.  Grove,  bearing  this  title,  and 
prefixed  to  our  article,  wc  have  the  first  and  most  able  exposi¬ 
tion  of  this  doctrine.  Partial  suggestions  of  it,  both  in  England 
and  Germany,  had  already  been  derived  from  the  results  of  ex¬ 
periment  ;  but  w’e  owe  to  !Mr.  Grove  its  distinct  enunciation  as 
a  physical  principle,  and  the  illustration  of  this  principle  by 
instances  drawn  from  his  own  researches  and  those  of  others, 
which  give  it  all  the  characters  of  a  new  physical  law.  Eminent 
in  his  own  profession,  he  has  made  to  himself  a  high  ami  merited 
reputation  in  science,  by  lus  acute  application  of  experiment  to 
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some  of  its  most  profound  problems,  and  by  the  bold  but  precise 
logic  with  which  he  draws  his  inductions.  His  work,  of  which 
the  third  edition  is  before  us,  is  remarkable  for  its  clearness  and 
simplicity  of  style  —  qualities  valuable  in  all  scientific  writings, 
and  essential  on  subjects  like  those  here  treated  of. 

By  the  term  correlation,  as  applied  to  physical  forces,  Mr. 
Grove  means  to  convey  the  general  idea  of  reciprocal  production, 
— that  is,  that  any  force  capable  of  producing  another,  may  reci¬ 
procally  be  produced  by  it.  But  the  principle  here  involved,  as 
well  as  the  wide  scope  of  the  doctrine  conveyed  by  these  terms, 
will  be  better  understood  by  taking  correlation  to  express  ge¬ 
nerally  those  relations  of  forces  which  render  them  mutually  and 
constantly  convertible  —  one  form  or  manifestation  of  force  ge¬ 
nerating  another,  so  as  to  bring  together  into  the  same  series  of 
effects,  physical  actions  and  changes  seemingly  the  most  remote 
and  dissimilar.  Thus,  to  take  a  familiar  but  striking  instance — 
the  same  single  electrical  current  from  a  voltaic  battery  is 
capable  in  its  circuit  of  evolving  heat  and  light,  of  creating 
magnets,  of  producing  mechanical  force,  of  violently  affecting 
the  nervous  and  muscular  organisation,  and  of  inducing,  by  de¬ 
composition  or  combination,  the  most  powerful  chemical  changes, 
simply  according  to  the  nature  of  the  different  material  objects 
which  the  experimentalist  interposes  in  the  circuit,  so  as  to 
subject  them  to  this  current  of  power.  Here  then  (gravitation 
excepted)  we  find  all  the  great  natural  forces,  of  which  we  have 
present  knowledge,  evolved  from  a  single  source ;  and  that  source, 
be  it  remarked,  a  chemical  change  of  affinities,  giving  origin  to 
the  electrical  current,  and  thereby  affording  fresh  proof  of  the 
reciprocity  of  actions  alluded  to  above.  One  form  of  force  dis¬ 
appears  as  another  is  evolved. 

We  might  give,  had  we  space  for  them,  many  other  curious 
instances  of  this  reciprocity  of  relation,  as  manifested  by  the 
several  forces  of  heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  mechanical  power, 
and  chemical  affinity.  One  we  may  select,  as  an  example  of 
beautiful  contrivance  as  well  as  striking  results.  By  a  certain 
combination  of  apparatus,  in  which  light,  acting  through  the 
daguerreotype,  was  the  initiating  force,  Mr.  Grove  obtained, 
first  thQ  .chemical  action  upon  the  plate;  thence  a  current  of 
electricity  circulating  through  wires ;  next  magnetism  by  a  coil  of 
these  wires ;  then  the  production  of  heat,  testified  by  the  delicate 
helix  of  Bregnet ;  and  finally,  of  motion,  shown  by  the  needles 
of  the  galvanometer.  Instances  of  this  kind,  indeed,  are  rapidly 
multiplying,  since  the  correlation  and  convertibility  of  forces  has 
been  recognised  as  a  principle  and  applied  to  research.  They 
are  derived  not  solely  from  recent  experiment,  but  even  more 
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frequently  and  fruitfully  from  phenomena  already  familiar  to  tis 
as  facts,  but  waiting  for  their  illustration  the  happy  induction 
now  at  length  attained. 

The  beauty  of  this  principle,  however,  is  not  limited  to  the 
expression  of  the  reciprocity  or  mutual  convertibility  of  the 
physical  forces  with  which  we  are  dealing.  There  is  much 
reason  to  believe  in  a  further  correlation  as  regards  their  equi¬ 
valents  of  power,  or  measurable  quantitative  effects.  Though 
this  generalisation  is  still  far  from  complete,  numerous  cases 
occur  where  it  is  attested  by  the  results  of  very  exact  experi¬ 
ment.  The  discoveries  of  Faraday  have  furnished  some  of  the 
most  striking  examples  of  constant  quantitative  relation  between 
electrical  power  and  chemical  actions  and  changes.  The  re¬ 
searches  of  Dulong,  Petit,  and  Neumann  show  very  remarkable 
relations  between  chemical  affinity  and  heat,  in  proving  that  the 
specific  heats  of  certain  substances,  compound  as  well  as  simple, 
when  multiplied  by  their  chemical  equivalents,  give  a  constant 
quantity  as  the  product.  And  again,  the  experiments  recently 
made  by  Mr.  Joule  and  Professor  W.  Thomson,  on  the  mutual 
convertibility  of  heat  and  dynamical  force,  go  far  to  demonstrate 
the  remarkable  fact  that,  in  whatever  way  mechanical  force  is 
employed  to  produce  heat,  the  same  amount  of  heat  is  produced 
by  the  same  amount  of  force.  We  doubt  not  that  the  progress 
of  8<Mence  will  so  multli)ly  the  number  of  these  instances  of 
quantitative  relation,  as  ultimately  to  submit  them  to  some  general 
law,  as  well  as  to  that  practical  application  which  is  the  most 
certain  test  of  truth. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  we  have  not  hitherto  spoken  of  gravi¬ 
tation  as  a  physical  force  ;  though  it  is  the  one  with  which  we 
are  most  familiar  in  every  incident  of  life,  and  to  which  wc  look 
as  the  most  universal  .agent  upon  matter,  as  well  in  the  globe  we 
inhabit,  .as  in  the  innumeralde  worlds  surrounding  us  in  space. 
We  place  it  apart  from  other  physical  forces,  because,  while  thus 
familiar  to  our  senses  in  its  effects,  it  is  to  our  deeper  meditation 
the  most  mysterious  as  well  as  vast  and  sublime  of  the  powers 
which  act  in  the  universe.  Human  genius  has  discovered  and 
mathematically  defined  its  laws.  By  knowledge  of  these  laws, 
human  science  has  been  carried,  and  is  ever  penetrating  further, 
beyond  our  own  planetary  system;  while  within  this  system, 
they  have  enabled  us  to  predict  events  in  time  .and  space,  and  to 
define  physical  conditions  of  the  planets  and  their  satellites, 
seemingly  Inapproachable  by  man.  With  all  this  knowledge 
and  perpetual  application  of  the  power,  of  its  nature  and  essence 
we  are  utterly  ignorant.  Science  has  dealt  with  its  effects  only, 
without  really  approaching  a  step  nearer  to  the  cause,  than  when 
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Newton  declared  that  he  must  leave  to  the  consideration  of  his 
readers  the  question  whether  the  agent  producing  gravity  was 
material  or  not.  Hypotheses  have  grown  up  —  such  as  that  of 
gravific  atoms  permeating  all  space,  of  Le  Sage  —  or  the  residual 
force  theory  of  Mosotti,  connecting  gravity  with  cohesive  at¬ 
tractions — but  none  which  satisfy  fully  the  exigencies  of  the 
case.  The  research  is  even  made  more  difficult  by  the  simpli¬ 
city  and  Invariability  of  the  power  in  question.  It  controls  or 
modifies  the  other  forces  acting  on  matter,  but  has  no  such  rela¬ 
tions  to  them  as  they  have  to  one  another — no  reciprocal  pro¬ 
duction  or  mutual  convertibility  ;  nor  the  duality  of  action  be¬ 
longing  peculiarly  to  the  electrical  and  magnetic  forces ;  nor  lines 
of  propagation  and  polarisation,  such  as  we  recognise  in  light  and 
beat ;  nor  those  molecular  changes  manifested  in  acts  of  chemical 
affinity.  IVhelher  any — or  if  any,  through  what  avenues, — closer 
approach  may  hereafter  be  made  to  the  solution  of  this  great  pro¬ 
blem  of  gravity,  we  cannot  here  inquire.  But  in  speaking  of 
the  forces  which  act  upon  matter,  it  was  impossible  to  omit  this 
the  most  universal  of  all  —  innate  and  incorporate,  we  might 
almost  say,  in  matter  itself. 

Nor  can  we  rightly  avoid  in  this  place  some  allusion  to  the 
equally  abstruse  subject  (though  rendered  so  by  very  different 
causes)  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  physical  and  vital  forces — a 
topic  liandled  with  great  ability  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  in  a  paper 
in  the  ‘Philosophical  Transactions’  a  few  years  ago,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  in  the  systematic  works ofthis  physiologist.  Without  plung¬ 
ing  into  the  depths  of  this  question,  we  may  say  that  the  tendency 
of  all  recent  research  has  been  to  impugn  the  doctrine  of  vitality, 
both  in  animal  or  vegetable  life,  as  a  distinct  force  or  power ; 
and  to  merge  its  alleged  functions,  whether  of  organisation, 
maintenance  or  reproduction,  in  those  same  physical  forces 
which  :ict  on  the  inorganic  matter  of  the  world  around  us.  That 
this  is  true  to  a  certain  extent  cannot  indeed  be  doubted.  That 
heat  and  light,  and  more  especially  the  former,  are  intimately 
concerned  in  all  the  phenomena  of  vital  organisation,  is  a  fact 
familiar  to  us  from  a  thousand  examples.  The  researches  of 
Liebig  and  others  have  shown  how  very  closely  chemical  pro¬ 
cesses  are  engaged  —  even  under  the  strict  law  of  definite 
proportions  —  in  all  the  great  processes  of  the  highest  animal 
life,  assimilation,  secretion,  respiration,  animal  heat,  &c.;  while 
the  discoveries  of  Matt eucci  and  Du  Bois  Raymond  have  demon¬ 
strated  the  curious  and  exquisitely  subtle  relations  which  exist 
betw'een  electricity  and  the  nervous  and  muscular  functions;  not 
indeed  proving  the  absolute  identity  of  electricity  with  the  ner- 
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vous  element  of  force,  but  countenancing  this  view  beyond  all 
prior  expectation. 

In  thus  discussing  the  relation  of  the  physical  and  vital  forces 
as  applied  especially  to  man,  we  continually  approach  that  line, 
hard  indeed  to  discriminate  or  dehne,  which  se{)arates  the  mere 
vital  or  automatic  acts  from  the  proper  functions  of  mind,  con¬ 
sciousness,  thought,  feeling,  and  volition.  On  this  debateable 
land  we  encounter  at  once  the  old  questions,  so  long  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  philosophiciil  speculation,  and  destined,  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  ever  so  to  remain.  Human  science  on  this  point  is  as 
feeble  as  it  was  two_  thousand  years  ago,  and  beset  by  exactly 
the  same  difficulties.  We  have  just  been  speaking  of  forces  which 
are  correlated  and  measurable  in  their  effects.  We  come  here  to 
powers  and  functions  wholly  incommensurable  either  with  mate¬ 
rial  qualities  or  physical  forces ;  yet  so  linked  with  both  under 
the  present  conditions  of  existence,  that  not  even  personal  con¬ 
sciousness,  the  best  and  surest  of  all  teachers,  can  mark  any  cer¬ 
tain  boundary  line.  Those  who  have  sought  to  decipher  or 
define  these  proximate  relations  of  matter  and  mind  have  but 
substituted  barren  words  for  the  realities  of  knowledge.  Mr. 
Baden  Powell  himself,  while  stretching  the  domain  of  physical 
causes  to  the  total  phenomena  of  animal  life,  yet  finds  a  limit 
here;  and  somewhat  abruptly  closes  his  argument  by  observing 
that  the  assertion  of  a  moral  and  spiritual  nature  in  man  refers 
essentially  to  ‘  a  different  order  of  things,  apart  from  and  tran- 
*  scending  any  material  ideas  whatsoever.’  To  some  such  con¬ 
clusion,  however  expressed,  all  must  come  who  honestly  and 
’•ationally  approach  this  question. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  the  subject  of  the  physical 
forces  —  the  ‘  imponderables’  of  former  systems  —  as  illustrat¬ 
ing  at  once  a  great  doctrine  of  modern  science,  and  the  geneml 
spirit  of  philosophy  at  the  present  time.  We  are  far,  however, 
from  having  exhausted  the  subject.  Questions  crowd  round 
and  converge  upon  it  from  every  side  ;  some  of  them  so  subtle  in 
kind  that  we  might  well  call  them  metaphysical,  had  we  not  in 
some  sort  repudiated  this  term.  Such  are,  to  state  briefly  a  few 
of  them,  the  question  whether  forces  can  exist,  except  in  abso¬ 
lute  connexion  with  matter  ?  —  whether  they  may,  intelligibly 
and  consistently  with  phenomena,  be  regarded  as  molecular  ac¬ 
tions,  or  modes  of  motion  in  matter?  —  whether  (to  revert  to  a 
question  urged  before)  they  can  ever  by  possibility  be  annulled 
or  even  rendered  latent  ?  —  whether,  in  admitting  this  constant 
combination  of  forces,  we  do  not  virtually  admit  a  constant 
amount  of  force,  variously  manifested,  to  be  always  present  in 
the  universe?  —  and  whether,  in  such  case,  we  can  ever  rightly 
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speak  of  an  initial  force,  otherwise  in  the  sense  of  those  acts  of 
creation  which  are  the  beginning  of  all  tilings  ?  All  these  and 
other  like  questions  belong  to  the  philosophy  of  our  day  ;  some 
of  them  shadowed  out  in  the  hypotheses  of  antiquity ;  now  ap¬ 
proached  through  the  safer  avenues  of  experiment  and  sound 
induction.  How  far  these  may  carry  us  to  the  future  solution 
of  the  problems  suggested  we  cannot  here  stop  to  inquire. 

In  passing  from  the  province  of  forces  acting  on  matter,  to 
that  of  matter  thus  acted  on,  Ave  have  yet  to  traverse  another 
debatable  ground,  on  Avhich  science  is  seeking  to  find  some  firm 
footing,  as  well  in  explanation  of  known  phenomena  as  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  further  research.  We  allude  here  to  the  question  regard¬ 
ing  the  physical  condition  of  space  itself — of  those  inter-planetary 
and  inter-sidereal  distances,  some  of  them  hardly  measurable  by 
numbers,  and  such  as  no  efforts  of  mind  can  compass  or  conceive. 
Are  we  to  regard  this  vastness  of  space  as  void  of  matter  —  a 
mere  vacuum,  through  which  the  numberless  Avorlds  we  see  as 
stars  or  planets  are  dispersed  ?  Or  may  we  better  contemplate 
it,  as  pervaded  throughout  by  some  material  medium,  though  so 
rare  and  attenuated,  that  no  form  of  matter  of  which  our  senses 
are  cognisant,  can  rightly  interpret  |it  to  our  reason  ?  The 
question  can  no  longer  be  argued  in  that  mystical  language  of 
‘  nature  abhorring  a  vacuum,’  which  satisfied  the  demands  of 
an  earlier  philosophy ;  nor  can  we  evade  it  by  the  adoption  of 
terms  such  as  ether,  ethereal  medium,  &c.,  which,  though  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  some  great  names,  go  little  further  than  to  shelter  a 
vague  and  incomplete  solution.  Modern  science  seeks  urgently 
for  proof  that  matter,  in  some  condition,  does  exist  throughout 
space ;  and  in  such  continuity,  however  rare  it  be,  that  forces  may 
be  transmitted  by  or  through  the  medium  thus  afforded.  Two  great 
powers,  gravitation  and  light,  undoubtedly  reach  us  from  the 
most  remote  regions  of  space.  There  is  presumption,  though 
not  certainty,  that  heat  is  associated  with  light  in  its  origin,  as 
a  concomitant,  if  not  convertible  force.  More  doubt  exists  as 
to  the  transmission  through  space  of  the  electric  or  magnetic 
powers  ;  but  many  facts  of  recent  observation  tend  to  authenti¬ 
cate  this  belief.  How  then  are  these  forces,  or  any  of  them, 
transmitted  to  and  fro  in  the  universe  ?  If  we  say  that  the  tides 
of  the  ocean  are  raised,  or  the  perturbations  of  a  planet  pro¬ 
duced,  without  any  intervening  medium  between  the  bodies 
affected  and  those  affecting  them,  we  quit  the  domain  of  physics 
altogether,  and  put  an  abrupt  end  to  inquiry.  Newton  has 
expressed  himself  strongly  on  this  matter,  in  saying,  ‘  To  suj)- 
‘  pose  that  one  body  may  act  upon  another  at  a  distance,  througli 
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‘  a  vacuum,  without  the  mediation  of  any  thing  else,  by  and 
‘  through  which  their  action  and  force  may  be  conveyed  from 
‘  one  to  another,  is  to  me  so  great  an  absurdity  that  I  believe 
‘  no  man  who  has  in  philosophical  matters  a  competent  faculty 
‘  of  thinking,  can  ever  fall  into  it.’  The  conviction  which  his 
conception  of  gravity  impressed  thus  strongly  on  Newton’s  mind, 
is  enforced  upon  us  not  less  cogently  by  the  undulating  theory 
of  light.  This  theory — based  on  mathematical  proof  and  capable 
not  merely  of  explaining  phenomena  before  known,  but  of  pre¬ 
dicting  others  evolved  by  later  research  —  presumes  of  neces¬ 
sity  the  existence  of  an  clastic  medium,  whatever  its  nature, 
through  which  these  undulations  are  transmitted.  "Wc  say  of 
necessitg,  because  it  is  logically  thus  to  our  reason.  Not  solely 
on  the  analogy  of  air  and  other  elastic  media,  but  as  the  only 
conception  we  can  form  to  the  mind  of  undulation  singly  con¬ 
sidered,  the  presence  of  a  medium  is  essential  to  its  existence 
and  effects.  And  this  fully  recognised,  the  inferences  become  of 
magnificent  kind.  The  progressive  retardation  ofEncke’s  comet, 
and  the  aspects  of  the  zodiacal  light,  afford  presumption  of  such 
material  media  existing  within  our  own  solar  system  ;  but  the 
argument  we  have  just  stated,  carries  us  far  beyond  this  limit, 
to  every  part  of  that  sidereal  and  nebular  space  from  which  light 
ever  reaches  the  eye  of  man. 

In  coming  finally  to  those  several  sciences  w’hich  deal  with 
matter  in  its  more  recognised  forms,  we  must  once  again  repeat 
that  our  object  is  simply  that  of  indicating  the  spirit  and  scope 
of  modern  science,  as  illustrated  by  its  new  objects  and  methods, 
and  by  the  high  attainments  at  which  it  has  arrived.  Volumes 
would  be  needed  to  give  even  an  approximate  idea  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  discoveries,  whether  from  experiment  or  observation, 
which  have  conduced  to  these  attainments.  In  the  hasty  view 
we  are  taking,  we  can  but  notice  such  as  are  most  striking  in 
character  and  results.  Nor  are  we  called  upon  to  do  this  me¬ 
thodically  ;  since,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  successes  of  our  time  is  that  of  having  brought  all  the 
branches  of  physical  science  into  closer  connexion  and  subordi¬ 
nation  to  more  general  laws;  and  in  illustrating  these  new 
connexions,  examples  converge  and  crowd  upon  us  from  sources 
seemingly  the  most  remote. 

Humboldt,  in  his  Cosmos,  has  rightly  given  to  astronomy — 
‘  the  science  of  the  universe  without’  —  the  first  place  in  his 
great  picture  of  physical  knowledge.  So  much  has  lately  been 
written  on  this  science  —  the  highest  glory,  it  may  well  be 
deemed,  of  the  human  intellect  —  that  we  need  only  ^lude  to  a 
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few  of  its  more  recent  attainments ;  not  surpassing  indeed  those 
discoveries  which  we  owe  to  the  genius  of  an  anterior  time,  yet 
so  extending  the  doctrine  of  universal  gravitation  in  the  variety 
and  refinement  of  its  applications,  that  new  grandeur  is  given 
to  this  great  law  of  nature.  W  e  may  take  one  or  two  exam¬ 
ples,  among  many  that  offer  themselves,  from  our  own  plane¬ 
tary  system ;  where  this  power  is  more  within  our  cognisance, 
both  in  its  simple  effects  and  in  those  complex  perturbations  of 
orbits,  which  have  taxed,  but  not  overcome,  the  efforts  of  our 
most  illustrious  mathematicians.  The  first  instance  —  one  of 
those  familiar  to  the  world  for  the  moment,  but  speedily  for¬ 
gotten  —  is  a  discovery  made  by  means  of  these  very  perturba¬ 
tions.  The  movements  of  Uranus,  then  (1846)  supposed  the 
most  remote  planet  of  our  system,  were  found  to  be  disturbed 
by  some  external  influence  not  referrible  to  causes  within  its 
orbit,  as  could  be  shown,  but  due  to  some  material  attraction 
from  without.  Another  planet  alone  could  answer  these  condi¬ 
tions.  Science  set  itself  to  work  in  the  persons  of  two  eminent 
mathematicians,  Adams  and  Leverrier  —  the  position  of  the  dis¬ 
turbing  body  was  determined  by  them  simultaneously,  but  inde¬ 
pendently —  telescopes  followed  their  guidance,  and  Neptune 
was  added  to  the  number  of  our  planets.  The  method  of  dis¬ 
covery  here  has  higher  interest  than  the  fact  itself ;  though  now 
but  one  of  numerous  instances  in  science,  where  results  can  be 
predicted  with  hardly  less  certainty  than  if  attained  and  present 
to  the  senses. 

A  second  example  we  may  cite,  in  proof  of  the  exactness,  or 
even  delicate  minuteness,  with  which  modern  astronomy  pursues 
the  vast  objects  of  its  science.  The  complex  irregularities  of 
the  moon’s  motions  have  long  put  to  test  all  the  resources  of 
analysis,  and  are  scarcely  even  yet  fully  submitted  to  our  know¬ 
ledge.  Chiefly,  of  course,  they  depend  on  the  relative  position 
and  distances  of  the  sun  and  earth ;  and  Laplace  had  shown 
not  only  the  secular  acceleration  of  mean  motion,  produced  by  the 
increasing  excentricity  of  the  earth’s  orbit,  but  also  a  small 
Irregularity  depending  on  the  spheroidal  figure  of  the  earth 
it^lf.  His  suggestion  that  the  oblateness  of  the  earth’s  sphe¬ 
roid  might  reciprocally  be  determined  by  this  irregularity  of  the 
moon’s  motion  led  Burg  to  a  calculation,  the  results  of  which 
closely  tallied  with  the  best  measurements  and  pendulum  obser¬ 
vations.  Very  recently  new  and  more  delicate  causes  of  lunar 
disturbance  have  been  indicated,  as  depending  on  the  action  of 
the  planet  Venus;  first,  indirectly,  by  perturbing  the  motion  of 
the  earth,  altering  its  distance  from  the  sun,  and  thereby 
affecting  the  motion  and  position  of  the  moon  during  periods  of 
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1 20  years ;  secondly,  by  a  minute  disturbance  arising  from  the 
direct  action  of  Venus  on  the  moon  itself.  In  all  these  cases 
the  theory  accords  with  the  phenomena  observed,  and  this  ac¬ 
cordance  well  illustrates  the  |)erfection  of  use  which  the  great 
law  of  gravitation  has  now  attained. 

In  passing  the  bounds  of  our  own  system  —  narrow,  we  may 
call  them  in  relation  to  what  lies  beyond  —  we  lose  in  great 
part  the  guidance  of  this  law ;  though  retaining  such  proof  of 
its  equal  and  probably  similar  operation  in  the  most  distant 
regions  of  space,  as  almost  to  force  upon  us  the  conclusion 
(warranted  indeed  by  other  considerations)  that  motion  is  uni¬ 
versal  and  constant  in  all  matter  —  that  nothing  in  the  universe 
around  us  is  at  absolute  rest.  To  prove  the  continuous  move¬ 
ment  of  the  solar  system  in  space,  with  the  direction  and  I’ate  of 
its  motion — to  confirm  this  wonderful  fact  by  the  discovery  of 
the  proper  and  absolute  motions  of  other  stars — to  determine, 
by  parallactic  observations  of  incredible  delicacy,  the  distances 
of  certain  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  to  measure  these  distances  by 
the  gears  which  light  takes  to  traverse  them  —  to  demonstrate, 
among  the  many  thousand  double  or  multiple  stars  now  disco¬ 
vered,  those  orbits  and  periods  of  revolution  which  obey  the 
same  law  that  brought  Newton’s  apple  to  the  ground — to  gauge 
by  refined  processes  our  own  nebula  of  the  Milky  Way  —  to 
discover  and  assign  the  place  of  more  than  3000  other  nebulae, 
resolving  many  of  them  into  systems  of  stars,  and  by  admirable 
methods  obtaining  some  approximate  idea  of  their  distances  — 
these  have  been  among  the  undertakings  of  modern  sidereal 
astronomy ;  admirably  fulfilled  by  the  eminent  men  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  this  science,  the  two  Herschels,  Struve, 
Bessel,  Airy,  Argelander,  Peters,  &c.  Sublime  even  in  tbeir 
simplest  enunciation,  these  problems  will  be  seen  to  involve 
results  as  to  space  and  time  which  border  on  infinity  ;  and  as  such 
illustrate  well  those  arduous  efforts  and  aspirations  of  modern 
science  which  it  is  our  especial  object  to  indicate. 

Though  not  easy  in  a  science  like  this  to  set  limits  to  its 
future  scope,  yet  is  it  difficult  to  suppose  any  ulterior  discovery 
which  can  do  more  than  aid  in  filling  up  this  vast  outline. 
If  any  new  law  is  discovered  in  our  own  system,  we  might  per¬ 
haps  presume  it  to  be  one  relating  to  the  rotation  of  the  planets 
on  their  axes  —  an  important  series  of  facts  arbitrary  to  our 
present  knowledge,  but  doubtless  due  to  determinate  physical 
causes,  and  therefore  fairly  open  to  physical  research.  It 
is  possible,  seeing  the  distances  which  some  comets  reach  in 
their  aphelia,  that  another  planet  may  exist  even  beyond 
Neptune: — the  discovery,  if  ever  made,  would  probably  be  so 
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through  the  observed  perturbations  of  Neptune  itself.  In  the 
sidereal  system  of  which  Ave  are  a  part,  much  yet  remains  for 
future  completion.  Nothing  is  more  wonderful  than  the  phe¬ 
nomena,  periodical  or  otherwise,  of  the  variable  stars,  which 
are  now  largely  catalogued  in  our  books.  Ages  may  be  required 
to  gather  any  certain  induction  from  our  observations  upon 
them.  But  ages  are  the  field  in  which  the  astronomer  works ; 
and  each  present  fact,  duly  recorded,  ministers  to  the  higher 
knowledge,  which  is  the  harvest  of  the  future.  The  research 
into  the  proper  motions  of  the  stars,  already  noticed,  is  sure  to 
be  greatly  extended,  and  may  possibly  connect  itself  in  the  end 
(as  Madler  has  already  sought  to  connect  it)  with  the  discover)* 
of  some  centre  of  attraction  and  movement  to  the  whole  side¬ 
real  system.  If  such  central  body  or  point  in  space  were  ever 
ascertained,  it  would  still  be  simply  an  expression  of  the  law  of 
universal  gravitation  ;  but  how  sublime  an  expression,  and  how 
Avonderful  as  a  result  of  the  genius  and  labours  of  man ! 

But  the  limit  does  not  lie  even  here.  The  telescope  of  the 
astronomer,  enlarged  in  its  powers  and  more  perfect  in  all  its 
appliances,  is  continually  engaged  amongst  those  other  sidereal 
or  nebular  systems,  the  remoteness  of  Avhich  goes  far  to  express 
all  that  man  can  ever  understand  of  the  infinite  in  space.  In  a 
former  article,  already  referred  to  (No.  208.,  Art.  6.),  we  have 
spoken  more  at  large  on  this  subject.  Whoever  has  inspected 
those  admirable  portraits  of  nebulae,  as  seen  through  Lord 
Rosse’s  great  reflector,  will  comprehend  in  part  the  magnitude 
of  this  research,  and  of  the  problems  it  puts  before  us.  The  as¬ 
pects  and  multiplicity  of  the  spiral  nebulae,  though  hardly  sanc¬ 
tioning  the  notion  of  any  new  law  of  matter,  yet  Avell  warrant 
the  belief  in  some  common  but  unknoAvn  cause  conducing  to  this 
singular  effect.  A  matter  of  still  higher  interest  is  suggested 
to  us  in  the  question,  Avhether  there  exist  in  these  nebulous 
lights,  or  elsewhere  in  space,  matter  not  yet  condensed  or 
shapen  into  forms  —  the  material,  it  may  be,  of  future  worlds, 
and  in  different  stages  of  progressive  concentration,  but  still 
not  aggregated  as  such.  The  resolution  into  clusters  of  stars, 
by  high  telescopic  power,  of  many  nebula;  before  thought  irre¬ 
solvable,  alters  the  degree  of  presumption,  but  does  not  settle 
the  question.  The  comparison  of  different  nebulae,  as  they 
now  exist,  and  of  their  several  relations  to  centres  or  points  of 
greatest  condensation,  Avould  seem  the  sole  probable  avenue  to 
further  knowledge;  since  any  changes  in  the  figure,  condensation, 
iuminou8ncss,  or  other  aspects  of  these  nebular  systems  must^ 
upon  every  analogy  of  the  more  proximate  parts  of  the  heavens, 
occupy  such  immense  periods  of  time  as  to  place  them  beyond 
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all  present  reach ;  and  we  know  too  little  of  the  duration  of 
our  own  species  on  the  earth  to  venture  on  any  assumption 
thus  remote  in  its  fulfilment. 

These  questions  as  to  nebulous  matter  in  space  are  deeply 
interesting,  retrospectively,  as  well  a.s  prospectively,  in  time.  Few 
subjects  have  so  keenly  exercised  speculation  of  late  as  the 
hypothesis,  first  sanctioned  by  Laplace,  that  our  own  solar  sys¬ 
tem,  with  its  central  sun,  planets,  moons,  and  comets,  has  its 
origin  in  the  concentration  of  the  matter  of  a  nebulous  sphere 
in  successive  zones ;  each  several  planet  being  formed  by  the 
condensation  of  vapour  at  these  successive  limits  in  the  plane 
of  a  common  equator ;  and  the  satellites  being  similarly  formed 
from  the  atmospheres  of  the  planets.  It  docs  not  annul  this 
theory  to  admit  that  there  are  great  difficulties  in  conceiving 
the  cause  of  such  aggregation  of  matter  at  certain  points,  and 
of  the  permanent  movements  impressed  on  the  bodies  thus 
formed.  These  difficulties,  whatever  they  be,  have  not  pre¬ 
vented  its  eager  appropriation  by  philosophers  who  hold  the 
doctrine  of  progressive  development  according  to  certain  deter¬ 
minate  laws,  in  the  creation  both  of  the  inorganic  and  organic 
world.  They  find  a  basis  for  the  evolution  or  transmutations 
they  supjK)se,  in  this  hy[X)thesis  of  the  nebular  origin  of  suns 
and  planets;  and  their  argument  would  be  plausible  were  the 
hypothesis  itself  capable  of  being  verified.  How  far  presump¬ 
tive  evidence  may  reach  in  future  towards  such  verification  we 
do  not  venture  to  say ;  but  the  sources  of  fresh  knowledge  are 
ever  opening  in  this  as  in  other  directions  of  research.  The 
more  careful  study  of  cometary  phenomena;  of  the  numerous  pla¬ 
netoids  revolving  in  excentric  orbits  between  Marsand  Jupiter ; 
of  those  meteors,  some  of  which  have  lately  been  recognised  as 
periodical  in  occurrence ;  and  of  the  aerolites,  which  impinge 
in  mass  u{K>n  the  earth,  can  hardly  fail  to  settle  some  questions 
as  to  the  occupation  of  planetary  space.  How  curious,  for 
example,  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  composition  of 
these  falling  stones,  brought  to  us  undoubtedly  from  far  beyond 
our  own  atmosphere,  or,  as  Laplace  boldly  phrases  his  belief, 
‘dcs  profondeurs  de  I’espacc  celeste!’  Of  the  various  ingre¬ 
dients  they  are  found  to  contain,  every  one  is  familiar  to  us  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth  we  inhabit.  They  represent,  indeed, 
fully  one-third  of  those  forms  of  matter  which  are  still  simple 
or  elementary  to  our  knowledge ;  though  under  different  aspects 
and  forms  of  combination.  Here  then  we  have  a  sort  of  mate¬ 
rial  ingress  into  the  regions  of  inter-planetary  space  ;  and  pre¬ 
sumption  as  to  a  common  origin,  though  under  different  modes 
of  aggregation,  not  merely  of  those  fragmentary  masses  which 
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casually  reach  us,  but  of  the  great  planets  also,  which  move 
with  ourselves  in  orderly  and  ordered  course  around  the  sun. 

We  are  tempted  to  add  one  or  two  other  instances  here,  illus¬ 
trating  the  manner  in  which  modern  science  —  resting  upon  the 
uniformity  of  laws,  whatever  the  scale  of  their  operation  —  has 
brought  evidence  to  bear  upon  these  vast  astronomical  questions 
from  the  most  minute  manipulations  with  matter  here  below. 
The  happy  idea  occurred  to  M.  Plateau  of  Ghent  of  suspending 
globules  of  oil  within  water,  rendered  exactly  of  the  same  spe¬ 
cific  gravity  by  addition  of  alcohol,  so  that  the  globules  should 
be  wholly  exempt  from  the  action  of  gravity,  or  other  extrinsic 
force,  and  free  to  take  any  position  or  motions  impressed  upon 
them.  By  means  of  a  small  metallic  disk  and  wires  rotatory 
□lovemen^  of  various  velocity  and  direction  were  produced  in 
the  spherical  globules  of  oil,  thus  suspended  in  water ;  making 
them  to  assume  many  conditions  closely  allied  to  planetary 
configuration ;  —  to  become  spheroids  flattened  at  the  poles ;  — 
to  throw  off  smaller  globules  having  movements  both  of  revo¬ 
lution  and  rotation ;  —  and  even  rings  like  those  which  Saturn 
shows  to  our  telescopes.  These  experiments,  repeated  by  Fara¬ 
day  and  others,  are  as  valid  in  the  way  of  inference  as  they 
would  be  were  the  scale  of  operation  a  thousand  times  greater. 
And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  second  instance  we  have  before 
us,  in  those  beautiful  instruments  and  inventions  of  Foucault, 
Piazzi  Smyth,  Wheatstone,  &c.,  illustrating  the  principle  of  the 
stability' and  composition  of  rotatory  motions,  and  thereby  ex¬ 
pounding  with  admirable  simplicity  the  great  phenomena  of 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  and  of  the  earth’s  rotation  on 
its  axis.  The  gjroscope  of  Foucault,  set  into  action,  and  placed 
on  a  table,  shows  even  in  a  few  minutes,  by  the  angular  devia¬ 
tion  from  its  plane  of  rotation,  the  movement  the  earth  has 
made  in  this  short  space  of  time  —  a  demonstration  almost 
startling  from  its  simplicity  and  grandeur.  The  instrument  is 
one  of  consummate  beauty  in  its  other  applications ;  and  in  the 
more  compound  form  which  Professor  Smyth  has  recently  given 
to  it,  well  indicates  the  perfection  such  means  have  attained  in 
furtherance  of  scientific  research. 

We  have  lingered  somewhat  long  on  the  subject  of  astronomy, 
partly  from  the  striking  exemplification  it  aftords  of  the  spirit 
and  aims  of  modem  science;  partly  from  the  specialty  of  its 
objects,  as  detached  by  distance  from  those  relations  which  so 
closely  connect  the  sciences  treating  of  matter  on  our  own 
globe.  But  though  thus  distant  in  space,  the  vast  masses  moving 
in  the  heavens,  and  especially  the  Sun,  are  variously  associated 
with  the  matter  of  the  earth,  through  the  elementary  forces, 
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of  which  we  have  already  so  largly  spoken.  Here  indeed  we 
come  again  into  contact  with  those  arduous  questions,  where 
mathematical  aids  are  scantily  supplied,  and  few  certainties  yet 
attained ;  but  where  new  facts  and  presumptions  unceasingly 
offer  themselves,  the  foundation  and  materials  of  more  exact 
knowledge.  Omitting  gravitation,  of  which  we  have  sufficiently 
spoken  as  a  power  apart  from  the  rest,  there  comes  that  won¬ 
derful  element  of  light;  blending  itself,  as  we  have  seen,  with 
heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  chemical  affinity,  in  such  close 
correlation  of  action  that  we  can  scarcely  dissever  its  continuity, 
or  detach  these  physical  forces  from  connexion  with  that  great 
source  whence  light  itself  chiefly  emanates.  The  solar  beam, 
as  unfolded  and  analyzed  in  the  spectrum,  is  in  truth  the  most 
marvellous  and  mysterious  object  of  the  physical  world  ;  com¬ 
prising  in  itself  whole  volumes  of  science,  and  problems  that 
might  put  to  trial  the  boldest  theorist.  The  poetry  of  Milton, 
sublime  though  it  be,  fails  to  reach  the  reality  of  these  great 
attributes  of  light,  as  evolved  from  a  single  beam,  by  simple 
refraction  in  passing  through  a  glass  prism.  It  is  an  analysis 
of  exquisite  order  and  perfection;  in  which  not  only  are  the 
several  colours  separated  in  the  same  constant  proportions,  with 
the  intervention  of  numerous  dark  lines  equally  constant  in 
their  character ;  but  rays  of  heat  and  of  chemical  power  appear 
severally  also  at  opposite  extremities  of  the  spectrum,  partially 
interblended  with  those  of  colour,  but  in  greatest  intensity 
beyond  the  visible  coloured  limits  of  the  spectrum.  We  are  now 
speaking  only  of  the  simplest  relations  of  the  solar  light  to  ter¬ 
restrial  matter ;  and  without  any  immediate  reference  to  the 
astonishing  phenomena  included  under  the  undulatory  theory  of 
light,  which,  though  attested  by  mathematicians,  and  interpreted 
by  numbers,  wholly  transcend  the  powers  of  human  conception. 
We  allude,  but  cannot  here  do  more  than  allude,  to  those  for¬ 
mula;  of  space  and  time  expressing  the  amplitude  and  frequency 
of  the  undulations,  and  their  variations  for  the  several  colours 
and  rays  of  the  spectrum ;  and  the  whole  series  of  phenomena  of 
interference,  polarisation,  diffraction,  &c. — discoveries  w’hich 
have  given  or  added  lustre  to  the  names  of  Young,  Fresnel, 
Arago,  Brewster,  Cauchy,  Herschel,  Hamilton,  and  other  philo¬ 
sophers  scarcely  less  eminent  in  this  great  inquiry. 

A  word  or  two  we  must  add  here  as  to  one  relation — simple 
in  fact,  but  not  familiar  to  thought — ^^which  light  establishes 
between  man  and  the  universe  around.  The  total  science  of 
astronomy  belongs  in  origin  to  this  element  alone.  Extinguish 
those  vivid  points  or  bright  surfaces  of  light,  which  give  splen¬ 
dour  to  the  midnight  sky ;  —  deprive  the  astronomer  of  the 
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feebler  rays  and  fainter  gleams  which  stars  and  nebulie,  invisible 
to  the  eye,  bring  before  his  telescope ;  —  and  you  annihilate  at 
once  that  science  which  can  predict  eclipses  centuries  before¬ 
hand  ;  determine  the  orbits  and  return  of  comets ;  measure  the 
distances  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  the  motion  of  our  own  sun  and 
solar  system  in  the  universe  of  space ;  and  penetrate  into  sys¬ 
tems  of  worlds  beyond,  where  relative  degrees  of  light  become 
the  solitary  evidence  of  form  and  distance.  Nowhere  are  these 
relations  of  astronomy  to  light  so  admirably  illustrated  as  in 

*  Arago’s  Analysis  of  the  Life  and  Labours  of  the  elder  Hcrschel,’ 
recently  republished  in  the  collection  of  his  works. 

The  evidences  connecting  electricity  and  magnetism,  as  forces, 
with  the  Sun  and  other  bodies  of  our  system,  are  of  course  dif¬ 
ferent  and  inferior  to  those  which  establish  the  relations  of  light. 
Yet  they  are  now  continually  becoming  more  numerous  and  sig¬ 
nificant.  Whoever  has  seen  the  star  of  pure  and  intense  light 
which  bursts  forth  on  the  approach  of  the  charcoal  points  com¬ 
pleting  the  cireuit  of  a  voltaic  battery;  or  the  Jlood  of  light 
thence  poured  by  reflection  over  wide  and  distant  spaces,  cannot 
but  suspect  that  the  new  ‘  fountain’  thus  opened  to  the  eyes  of 
men  (and  certainly  not  destined  to  remain  an  idle  and  valueless 
gift  of  science)  may  be  the  same  in  source  and  qualities  as  that 
higher  fountain  which  diffuses  light  and  heat  over  the  whole 
planetary  system.  Sir  J.  Ilerschcl,  who  ever  makes  his  highest 
spc&ulations  subordinate  to  cautious  induction,  has  assigned 
strong  reasons  for  believing  the  sun  to  be  in  a  permanently  excited 
electrical  state.  The  various  phenomena  of  the  tails  of  comets 
he  considers  as  not  to  be  explained,  but  by  supposing  a  repulsive 
force,  acting  from  the  central  body,  which  electricit}'  alone  could 
furnish.  ‘  The  sun  electrically  charged  would  induce  opposite 

*  states  in  the  two  hemispheres  of  day  and  night  on  the  earth,’  is 
the  expression  applied  to  the  eflect  of  this  solar  condition  upon 
our  own  globe* ;  and  if  we  suppose,  as  may  fairly  be  done,  va¬ 
riations  in  the  intensity  of  this  electrical  state,  we  acquire  a 
probable  cause  for  many  periodical  or  secular  variations  which 
have  hitherto  embarrassed  science.  We  allude  especially  here, 
to  changes  in  the  intensity,  declination,  and  inclination  of  the 
magnetic  force — that  extraordinary  power  which  we  are  now 
led  to  refer  to  particular  conditions  of  electricity,  in  its  con- 

*  These  passages,  with  others  equally  remarkable,  will  be  found 
in  Sir  J.  Ilerschel’s  volume  on  the  ‘  Nebulae  and  Double  Stars  of  the 
‘  Southern  Hemisphere;’  a  volume  in  which  the  tabular  results  of 
his  vast  labours  of  observation  are  intermingled  with  some  of  the 
highest  speculations  to  which  the  human  mind  has  yet  legitimately 
reached. 
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nexion  with  material  media.  General  Sabine,  whom  the  la¬ 
bours  of  a  life  have  rendered  our  highest  authority  on  magnetic 
phenomena,  has  recently,  through  his  papers  to  the  Royal 
Society,  furnished  full  evidence,  from  the  exact  coincidence  in 
time  of  magnetic  changes  or  disturbances  at  remote  parts  of  the 
globe,  that  these  are  due  to  causes  from  without,  irrespective  of 
any  local  conditions  of  the  earth  or  atmosphere ;  while  in  point¬ 
ing  out  the  correspondence  of  such  periodical  variations  with 
the  several  conditions  of  the  sun,  he  has  shown  a  direct  relation 
of  these  phenomena,  which  we  cannot  refuse  to  admit.  Diurnal 
or  annual  changes,  subject  to  this  relation,  we  may  indeed  in 
part  comprehend ;  but  it  needs  new  elements  of  knowledge  to 
link  together  In  theory,  as  General  Sabine  and  Schwabe  have 
seemingly  done  in  fact,  the  maxima  and  minima  of  diurnal 
magnetic  variation,  with  the  greater  or  smaller  number  of  dark 
spots  present  on  the  sun’s  surface ;  —  a  coincidence  expressed, 
as  far  as  the  proof  now  goes,  by  periods  of  ten  to  eleven  years ; 
but  one  so  extraordinary  in  character,  that  we  are  bound  still 
to  await  other  similar  recurrences  before  finally  admitting  it  into 
the  records  of  discovery. 

Meanwhile  the  Moon  also  has  been  found,  by  delicate  obser¬ 
vations  and  averages  carefully  collected,  to  exercise  a  magnetic 
influence  on  the  earth, — the  needle  expressing  to  human  eye 
certain  small  variations  which  strictly  correspond  with  the  lunar 
hour  angle.  The  fact  has  its  peculiar  interest  in  indicating,  and 
this  not  vaguely,  a  similar  influence  throughout  the  whole  plane¬ 
tary  system,  and  possibly  far  beyond.  The  magnetic  conditions 
and  changes  of  the  earth  itself  come  into  direct  testimony  here ;  so 
general  and  strictly  coincident  over  its  surface,  as  to  give  us 
assurance  that  the  total  globe  is  in  a  definite  magnetic  state ; 
and  capable  through  this  state  of  affecting  other  worlds,  as  well 
as  the  little  needle  which  man  makes  his  index  here  of  this  mys¬ 
terious  force. 

From  these  vast  and  remote  actions  in  space  around  us,  we 
come  to  those  affecting  the  matter,  whether  inorganic  or  living, 
of  the  earth  on  which  we  dwell.  The  same  great  physical 
forces  are  still  in  unceasing  action  here ;  with  more  diversity  of 
effect  from  the  differences  of  the  material  acted  upon,  and  from 
the  reflected  influence  of  organic  life  upon  the  matter  from 
which  it  is  engendered.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  giving  more  than  a  glance  over  this  wide  field ; 
but  such  cursory  view  will  suffice  to  show  the  magnitude  of  the 
objects  atUiined  in  each  science,  and  the  energy  which  is  ever 
active  to  forward  the  work — ra  gplepya  is  t«\os  i^spya^adai. 
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On  one  subject,  indeed,  that  of  Electricity,  though  beyond  any 
other  prollBc  of  great  discoveries,  we  need  say  very  little,  having 
in  a  recent  review  of  M.  De  la  Rive’s  admirable  work  described 
its  progress,  and  the  wonderful  results  thence  obtained,  as  well 
for  pure  science,  as  for  the  practical  uses  of  man.  Yet  even 
amidst  these  marvels  of  human  attainment,  it  must  needs  be 
avowed  that  we  are  still  at  the  very  alphabet  of  electrical  science. 
The  terms  of  positive  and  negative,  though  required  for  practical 
use  and  illustration,  are  little  better  than  barren  phrases  as  re¬ 
spects  any  real  explanation  of  the  phenomena ;  while  the  whole 
subject  of  induction  and  conduction,  so  essential  to  a  perfect  theory 
of  electrical  action,  is  still  awaiting  more  certain  and  complete 
conclusions  than  have  yet  been  obtained.  Some  single  and  simple 
observation  may,  perchance,  furnish  the  truths  desired ;  and  in 
the  very  beautiful  experiments  recently  recorded  in  the  Bakcrian 
Lecture  of  Mr.  Gassiot,  we  willingly  recognise  one  of  those 
various  avenues  through  which  research  may  reasonably  be 
directed  towards  this  object.  Nor  can  we  do  more  here  than 
allude  to  the  discoveries,  scarcely  less  remarkable  than  those  of 
electricity,  which  concern  the  material  phenomena  of  heat. 
Some  of  them  we  have  already  noticed  in  their  connexion  or 
correlation  with  the  functions  of  the  other  elementai’y  forces. 
But  there  are  many  besides,  due  to  the  various  labours  of 
Melloni,  Forbes,  Herschel,  Seebeck,  Clausius,  Tyndall,  &c., 
which  singularly  tend  to  confirm  this  connexion,  and  to  offer 
other  modes  of  access  to  those  higher  laws  of  force  and  motion, 
which  we  have  denoted  as  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  philosophy. 

If  seeking  to  denote  in  a  few  words  the  most  striking  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  modern  science  as  directed  to  matter,  we  should 
come  at  once  to  the  principle  of  Molecular  action,  in  its  present 
application  to  physical  research.  Through  this  doctrine  has 
been  made  man’s  deepest  inroad  into  the  secrets  of  the  natural 
world.  No  single  principle  is  so  variously  applicable  to  every 
branch  of  knowledge ;  none  has  done  so  much  to  promote  dis¬ 
covery,  or  to  authenticate  and  give  the  form  and  force  of  law  to 
the  results  obtained.  And  yet  it  may  be  said  to  have  had  a 
lawless  origin,  and  to  have  been  long  a  play  of  human  phantasy 
under  the  garb  of  science.  We  cannot  here  travel  back  to 
those  early  speculations  on  atoms  which  entered  so  largely  into 
the  staple  of  the  ancient  philosophy ;  and  which  the  poetry  of 
Lucretius  has  better  consecrated  to  later  times  than  the  most 
subtle  prose  of  the  Greek  philosophers.  In  every  intermediate 
age,  even  the  darkest,  the  atomic  doctrine,  in  one  form  or  other, 
has  kept  a  certain  hold  on  the  minds  of  learned  or  speculative 
men; — a  natural  effect  of  the  facility  with  which  it  lends  itself 
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to  any  hypothesis,  however  crude,  regarding  matter  and  ma¬ 
terial  phenomena.  It  was  reserved  for  our  own  time  to  render 
it  at  once  the  subject  and  instrument  of  legitimate  science ;  the 
foundation  of  laws  next  to  mathematical  in  scope  and  exactness, 
and  the  most  powerful  of  all  aids  to  ulterior  research. 

This  great  achievement,  for  such  it  is,  we  owe  mainly  to 
Chemistry;  and  to  John  Dalton,  the  Quaker  chemist,  more 
appropriately  than  to  any  one  besides.  Close  approaches  had 
been  made  before  to  the  doctrine  of  definite  proportions,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  molecules  of  matter  in  their  combinations.  Such 
anticipations  are  recorded  in  the  case  of  every  great  discovery. 
But  Dalton  (speedily  seconded  indeed  by  other  great  chemists) 
first  gave  clear  declaration  to  the  principle ;  and  illustrated  its 
applications,  mighty  in  their  universality,  with  a  simple  saga¬ 
city  belonging  to  the  genius  and  habits  of  the  man.  The  sim¬ 
plicity  of  his  early  experiments  is,  indeed,  characteristic  also  of 
the  manner  in  which  many  of  the  highest  truths  in  science  have 
been  reached.  Facts  the  most  familiar  to  common  observation, 
and  thence  disregarded  by  common  intellects,  have  furnished 
better  materials  and  suggestions  for  discovery  than  the  most 
recondite  theories. 

It  has  been  justly  said  by  Sir  J.  Ilerschel  that  number,  weight, 
and  measure  are  the  foundations  of  all  exact  science.  The 
atomic  doctrine  has  acquired  from  chemistry  these  conditions, 
which  give  it  substance  and  certainty  as  a  physical  truth.  When 
analysis  and  synthesis,  carefully  applied  to  compound  bodies,  dis¬ 
closed  a  constant  and  definite  proportion  of  the  combining 
elements,  and  an  equivalent  or  multiple  ratio  of  parts  in  every 
chemical  change,  the  requirements  of  number  and  weight  and 
measure  were  all  met  by  the  discovery.  Numbers  became  need¬ 
ful  to  express  the  proportion  of  the  combining  molecules ;  and 
in  every  case,  even  of  the  most  complex  chemical  compounds, 
they  have  been  found  to  fulfil  this  object  so  exactly,  that  com¬ 
binations,  yet  unknown,  may  be  predicted  with  assurance  as  the 
results  of  future  research.  The  absolute  weight  of  these  ele- 
mentarj'  molecules  is  unresolved,  and  will  probably  ever  remain 
so ;  but  their  relative  weight  is  known  to  us  through  the  pro¬ 
portions  in  which  they  severally  combine ;  and  this  method  is 
checked  and  counter-checked  through  such  vast  variety  of  com¬ 
pounds,  that  every  chance  of  error  is  done  away.  Measure,  the 
third  condition  proposed,  is  expressed  chiefly  in  the  combining 
volumes  of  gasses  —  invariable  always,  whether  under  the  sim¬ 
plest  proportions  shown  by  analysis,  or  the  multiple  measures 
of  other  chemical  compounds. 

Here  then  we  have  a  great  law,  or  group  of  laws,  thoroughly 
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attested ;  of  high  generality ;  and  proving,  because  based  upon, 
that  atomic  or  molecular  constitution  of  matter  which  alone 
could  afford  such  results.  Whatever  name  we  give  to  them, 
these  atomic  parts  exist  in  all  bodies,  and  determine  by  their 
own  nature  or  arrangement  the  properties  and  functions  of  each. 
That  they  are  minute  beyond  all  human  measure  is  proved,  not 
only  by  the  chemical  relations  just  denoted,  but  also  by  those 
relations  to  heat,  light,  electricity,  and  mechanical  force  which 
experiment  has  demonstrated  to  us. 

No  hindrance  to  belief  need  exist  on  this  score.  When,  even 
in  organic  or  compound  material  structure,  the  microscope  tells 
us,  by  computation,  that  two  cubic  feet  of  the  Tripoli  slate  of 
Billin  contain  140  billions  of  fossil  infusoria, — that  there  are  some 
millions  of  distinct  fibres  in  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  cod  fish, 
— and  that  a  single  fungus  (Bovista  Giganteum)  is  composed  of 
cellules  far  exceeding  this  number  —  we  infer  in  reason,  though 
not  by  comprehension,  what  the  elementary  molecules  must  be, 
so  organised  into  living  forms.  Looking  to  simple  inorganic 
matter,  or  what  we  suppose  such,  we  have  before  us  a  recent 
memoir  of  Faraday’s,  on  the  ‘  Optical  Phenomena  of  thin  Gold 
*  Films  and  Gold  Fluids,’  where  in  one  experiment  a  ruby  tint, 
equal  to  that  of  a  red  rose,  was  given  to  a  fluid  by  a  quantity 
of  gold  not  exceeding  -  ‘  -  part  of  its  weight.  We  quote 

another  instance  from  this  paper,  as  well  expounding  the  spirit 
which  prompts  and  guides  these  bold  incursions  into  the  atomic 
world.  In  seeking  to  procure  the  thinnest  film  of  gold,  retain¬ 
ing  continuity,  for  the  purpose  of  noting  its  effects  on  light 
passing  through  it,  he  obtained  by  a  chemical  action  on  gold 
leaf,  films  not  exceeding  ‘  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

.  .  °  3.500.000. 

The  number  of  vibrations  in  an  inch  of  the  red  ray  being 
37,640,  it  follows  that  each  such  film  cannot  occupy  more  than 
a  hundredth  part  of  the  vibration  of  light,  —  a  deduction  de¬ 
rived  in  such  way  from  the  premises  as  to  compel  belief,  hard 
though  it  be  for  the  imagination  to  follow  it.  But  if  in  these, 
and  other  cases,  the  imagination  fails,  yet  reason  accepts  this 
next  to  infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  and  the  conception  of 
polarities  and  mutual  relations  of  atoms  so  constituted,  as  the 
sole  method  of  expounding  the  phenomena  ever  present 
around  us. 

Had  we  room  here,  we  might  fairly  dwell  on  the  astonishing 
results  already  derived  from  this  new  method  of  chemical  in¬ 
quiry,  through  the  atomical  combinations  of  matter  ;  and  those 
especially  which  bring  new  laws  of  action  and  combination  into 
view ;  such  as  the  doctrines  of  isomorphism,  atomic  substitution, 
homologous  series  of  compounds,  compound  radicals,  catalysis,  &c. 
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which  we  owe  to  the  genius  and  labours  of  Berzelius,  IMitscher- 
lich,  Dumas,  Liebig,  Hoffman,  and  other  chemists.  Each  one 
of  these  laws,  thus  based  on  the  atomic  doctrine,  is  a  special 
example  of  that  spirit  of  profound  research  which  we  are  seek¬ 
ing  to  denote  in  the  science  of  our  day ;  while  the  growth  of 
organic  chemistry,  in  sequel  to  labours  pursued  on  this  principle, 
is  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  of  the  results  thence  attained. 
No  surer  test  of  truth  in  any  law  than  its  power  of  predicting 
events  or  effects  yet  unknown.  When,  for  instance,  we  find  in 
the  different  series  of  organic  acids,  where  every  step  of  change 
is  made  in  multiple  ratios  of  arithmetic  exactness,  that  certain 
void  places  left  in  the  first  construction  of  the  series  are  after¬ 
wards  filled  up  by  the  discovery  of  compounds  answering  pre¬ 
cisely  to  the  numerical  conditions  required,  W’e  see  at  once  how 
much  has  been  done  towards  the  deciphering  of  this  secret  scroll 
of  nature’s  innermost  workings.  Nor  is  the  advancement 
limited  to  the  simple  discovery  of  what  actually  exists.  The 
chemistry  of  our  time,  bold  in  all  its  aims,  has  succeeded,  through 
this  same  law  of  quantitative  proportions,  not  solely  in  filling 
up,  by  the  creation  of  new  compounds,  the  gaps  thus  deserted,  but 
even  yet  further,  in  producing,  by  the  processes  of  the  laboratory, 
numerous  substances  absolutely  identical  with  organic  compounds, 
hitherto  known  to  us  only  as  the  products  of  animal  or  vegeta¬ 
ble  life.  A  vast  step  we  must  admit  it  to  be ;  yet  subject  to  the 
remark,  that  whereas  nature  works  primarily  with  the  simple  or 
inorganic  material  elements,  the  chemist  can  only  elaborate 
these  ‘  counterfeit  presentments’  from  the  dissolution  and  changes 
of  organic  compounds  already  in  his  hands.  The  difference  here 
is  greater  than  may  appear  at  first  sight ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
in  theory  why  science  should  not  eventually  pass  beyond  the  line 
and  obliterate  it 

While  especially  demonstrated  in  chemical  force  and  affini¬ 
ties,  the  atomic  theory  is  far  from  being  limited  in  application  to 
this  single  science.  We  have  seen  that  the  other  great  forces 
are  known  to  us  by  their  actions  on  and  through  matter, — 
such  actions  and  changes,  whether  from  light,  heat,  electricity, 
or  dynamic  force,  giving  foundation  to  the  several  physical 
sciences  which  bear  these  names.  Correlated  as  they  all  are 
with  chemical  phenomena,  we  might  expect  some  corresponding 
relation  to  that  atomic  constitution  of  bodies,  from  which  mo¬ 
dern  chemistry  has  drawn  its  greatest  discoveries.  And  accord¬ 
ingly  we  find  numerous  and  striking  proofs  to  this  effect, 
furnished  by  those  who  are  seeking  to  solve  experimentally 
these  high  problems,  and  thereby  to  establish  new  connexions 
in  the  sciences,  and  laws  common  to  all.  We  might  take,  as  a 
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most  instructive  example,  the  various  and  beautiful  phenomena 
of  crystalline  bodies  in  their  relation  to  heat,  light,  and  elec¬ 
tricity.  The  crystal  itself,  whatever  the  matter  composing  it, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  substance,  the  component  molecules  of 
which  are  compelled  by  a  force  or  affinity  (which  we  may  pro¬ 
visionally  call  polarity)  to  assume  certain  definite  positions, 
determining  both  the  inner  structure  and  outer  form.  The 
three  forces  just  named  all  affect  most  curiously  this  molecular 
arrangement.  Mitscherlich  has  shown  that  while  octaedral 
cryst^s  expand  equally  in  all  directions  from  heat,  other  crys¬ 
tals,  not  in  this  group,  change  the  measure  of  their  angles  with 
every  change  of  temperature.  He  has  further  shown  that  great 
alterations  may  be  effected  by  heat  in  the  internal  structure  of 
crystals  (as  in  the  case  of  certain  prismatic  crystals  evolving 
octaedrons  under  exposure  to  the  sun’s  heat),  without  affecting 
their  solidity  or  altering  their  external  form. 

This  latter  fact,  now  attested  in  various  ways,  that  molecular 
changes,  transient  or  permanent,  may  occur  within  bodies  while 
retaining  what  we  call  their  solid  state,  is  one  of  high  interest, 
and  scarcely  enough  regarded  in  its  various  applications  to  every 
part  of  physics.  The  familiarity  of  some  of  the  instances  dis¬ 
guises  what  is  most  curious  and  important  in  the  inferences  from 
them.  The  simple  expansion  of  a  metallic  bar  by  heat  involves 
an  atomic  change  through  its  every  part ;  less  complex  it  may 
be  than  those  changes  of  molecular  arrangement  within  crys¬ 
tals,  however  produced,  which  affect  the  passage  of  light  through 
them ;  but  analogous  in  the  main  fact  of  the  mobility  of  atoms, 
and  their  power  of  assuming  new  and  definite  position  within  a 
solid  body.  AVe  know  from  recent  experiments  that  an  iron 
bar  is  sensibly  elongated  ;  and  the  elasticity  of  iron  transiently, 
of  steel  permanently,  altered  by  magnetization.  AYe  know 
further  that  the  capacity  of  iron  to  conduct  heat  is  variously 
modified  under  the  electro-magnetic  action.  AA^e  have  the  cer¬ 
tainty,  from  the  effects  manifested  at  its  extremities,  that  every 
molecule  in  the  wire  of  an  electric  telegraph,  whatever  its 
length,  undergoes  change  at  the  moments  of  transmission  or 
cessation  of  the  electric  force.  AA’^ithout  stopping  to  inquire 
whether  such  changes  may  or  may  not  be  interpreted  as  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  what  we  term  fluidity,  we  clearly  see  in  them  a  proof 
of  the  individuality  of  atoms ;  and  very  strong  evidence  that 
these  molecules  of  matter,  minute  beyond  conception  though 
they  be,  are  endowed  individually  with  axes  of  motion  or  polari¬ 
ties,  determining  their  mutual  relations,  and  the  changes  they 
undergo  when  submitted  to  forces  from  without.  Such  con¬ 
clusions,  forced  upon  us  by  the  simplest  view  of  the  subject,  are 
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strikingly  corroborated  by  the  whole  course  of  modern  inquiry ; 
and  very  especially  in  those  sciences  to  which  the  actions  of 
light,  and  of  electricity  or  magnetism,  upon  matter  give  foun¬ 
dation.  We  might  in  truth  affirm  that  the  highest  speculations 
and  most  arduous  questions  and  researches  in  modem  physics 
concentrate  themselves  upon  this  point.  The  most  eminent 
discoveries  of  our  own  day  involve  these  qualities  and  conditions 
of  the  elementary  molecules  of  matter ;  while  the  number  of 
problems  yet  unsolved  render  this  the  most  fertile  and  capa¬ 
cious  field  for  future  labour.  The  time  may  come  when  mole¬ 
cular  forces  or  affinities,  now  represented  chiefly  in  chemical 
actions,  may  be  reduced  to  a  common  principle  with  what 
we  term  mechanical  forces.  And  if  gravitation  be  ever  sub¬ 
mitted  to  some  common  law  with  other  powers,  such  law  will 
probably  be  founded  on  the  nature  and  functions  of  these 
ultimate  particles  —  the  adofiara  a^iatpera  of  ancient  philosophy 
—  the  elements  through  which  modern  science  works  amidst  the 
most  profound  mysteries  of  the  natural  world. 

Our  limits  prohibit  any  details  as  to  those  numerous  discove¬ 
ries  which  illustrate  this  particular  inquiry,  or  the  more  general 
progress  of  those  sciences  of  optics,  heat,  and  electricity  which 
so  variously  and  wonderfully  interpret  the  relations  of  matter 
to  the  forces  acting  through  or  upon  it.  Some  of  these  dis¬ 
coveries,  simple  and  limited  in  their  origin,  have  become 
volumes  of  new  knowledge  in  their  progress.  Such  are,  for 
instance,  the  discovery  of  Oersted,  on  which  depends  the 
whole  science  of  electro-magnetism ;  —  the  doctrine  of  elec¬ 
trolysis,  as  established  hy  Faraday  in  strict  fulfilment  of  the 
law  of  definite  proportions  and  equivalents ;  —  the  still  greater 
discovery  of  Faraday,  that  all  matter,  whatsoever  its  nature, 
solid,  fluid,  or  gaseous,  is  affected  in  a  determinate  manner 
when  placed  wdthin  the  sphere  or  lines  of  magnetic  force ;  — 
the  contemporaneous  discovery  by  the  same  philosopher  of  the 
rotation  of  a  beam  of  polarised  light  under  the  influence  of 
magnetic  force  directed  through  glass  of  a  certain  texture,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  those  larger  researches  which  establish  relations 
between  magnetic  force  and  the  intimate  structure  of  crystal¬ 
line  bodies ;  —  the  whole  science  and  exquisite  art  of  photogra¬ 
phy  ;  and  the  beautiful  and  still  more  recent  experiments  of 
Grove  and  Xeipce,  founded  upon  it,  showing  the  direct  action 
of  light  upon  the  molecules  of  matter  to  be  far  more  universal, 
as  well  as  more  definite  and  lasting,  than  was  before  dreamt  of 
in  our  philosophy ;  —  and  the  discovery  of  allutropic  states  in 
various  substances,  as  phosphorus,  oxygen,  &c.,  where  (as  in  the 
earlier  instance  of  the  diamond  and  carbon)  a  total  change  of 
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physical  properties  Is  produced,  the  matter  so  changed  retaining 
Its  exact  Identity  of  nature. 

We  name  these  few  instances  out  of  many  equally  remark¬ 
able  ;  all  expounding,  in  one  form  or  other,  the  great  principle  of 
molecular  action  and  relation,  to  the  clear  conception  of  which 
modern  science  owes  so  much  of  its  success.  Even  the  points 
still  open  to  controversy,  —  such  as  the  true  nature  of  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  pure  magnetic  and  diamagnetic  bodies,  those 
which  take  position  parallel  to  the  line  of  magnetic  force,  or 
transversely  to  it,  —  are  clearly  seen  to  depend  for  solution  on 
more  exact  knowledge  of  the  modes  of  molecular  aggregation, 
and  their  influence  on  the  forces  which  traverse  them.  Again, 
we  have  the  question,  before  noticed,  as  to  the  phenomena  of 
electrical  induction  through  air,  glass,  and  other  media — whether 
these  are  due  to  some  unknown  physical  causes  ?  or  to  molecular 
polarities  and  motions,  far  removed  from  all  cognisance  of  the 
senses,  but  interpreted  to  our  reason  by  the  closest  experimental 
analogies?  Faraday  has  given  the  sanction  of  his  opinion  to 
this  molecular  view  of  the  phenomena;  and  Grove  has  done 
much  to  strengthen  and  extend  this  important  conclusion. 

We  have  hitherto  been  speaking  of  matter  generally,  without 
regard  to  the  various  aspects  under  which  it  is  known  to  us. 
For  with  all  the  refinements  of  modern  analysis,  there  still 
remain  about  sixty  substances  undecomyosed,  and  which  must 
therefore  be  deemed  simple  or  elementary  to  our  present  know¬ 
ledge.  Of  these  the  largest  proportion  are  what  we  term 
metallic  bodies,  and  most  of  the  additions  recently  made  to  the 
list  of  simple  substances  belong  to  this  class  ;  with  the  further 
curious  specialty  pertaining  to  several  of  them,  that  while  per¬ 
fectly  distinct  from  all  others  in  physical  characters,  they  are 
hitherto  known  to  exist  in  a  few  rare  specimens  only.  Almost 
w’e  might  be  tempted  to  surmise  that  they  belong  to  the  number 
of  those  materials  of  which  aerolites  seem  to  tell  us  that  other 
worlds  are  made ;  and  that  they  are  present  there  much  more 
largely  than  in  the  feeble  representation  of  their  existence  on 
our  own  globe.  Such  suggestion,  however,  must  be  received 
simply  as  illustrating  the  manner  in  which  modem  science  at¬ 
taches  facts  already  attained  to  problems  yet  unresolved ;  con¬ 
centrating  them  as  it  were  around  common  foci,  towards  which 
they  ever  more  closely  converge. 

The  great  problem  regarding  these  many  modes  or  kinds  of 
matter  on  our  earth  lies  in  the  question,  whether  and  how  they 
may  be  lessened  in  number  by  reduction  to  certain  elements, 
common  to  several  or  all  ?  Whether,  in  other  words,  bodies 
simple  to  our  present  knowdedge  are  actually  compound  in  their 
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nature  ?  Chemistry,  it  must  be  owned,  has  hitherto  done  little 
directly  towards  solving  this  question;  the  vast  resources  of 
analysis  having  tended  to  multiply  elements  upon  us  rather 
than  to  abridge  their  number.  Some  approach  in  this  direction 
has,  however,  been  made  through  the  law  of  isomorphism; 
whieh,  in  showing  relations  of  mutual  substitution  between 
certain  elementary  bodies,  having  other  curious  resemblance  of 
physical  properties,  has  led  to  their  arrangement  in  groups; 
preparatory,  it  may  be  hoped,  to  some  future  discovery  which 
will  give  a  common  basis  to  all  the  bodies  thus  related.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  groups  is  that  comprising  chlorine, 
iodine,  and  bromine.  Arsenic  and  phosphorus,  selenium  and 
sulphur,  are  other  examples  of  these  combinations;  to  all  which, 
in  connexion  with  the  law  of  definite  projMjrtions,  the  labours 
of  the  chemist  are  sedulously  directed ;  not  solely  for  instant 
results,  but  with  the  prospect  continually  before  him  of  those 
higher  truths,  to  which  some  one  single  discovery  may  per¬ 
chance  open  the  way.  The  present  methods  of  chemical  inquiry 
are  jxjculiarly  fitted  to  this  critical  examination  of  the  simple 
bodies.  Electricity,  equally  powerful  and  delicate  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  analysis,  lias  been,  and  must  ever  be,  an  especial  aid 
—  probably  the  most  effective  of  all  —  in  the  prosecution  of 
an  object  worthy  of  all  the  labour  and  genius  that  can  be  given 
to  its  attainment. 

Oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  are  the  three  elements 
which  furnish  what  we  may  fairly  call  the  crucial  problem  in 
this  part  of  science.  Embodying  themselves  with  all  other 
forms  of  matter  by  the  most  complex  affinities,  and  in  com¬ 
pounds  of  infinite  variety,  no  art  or  force  has  yet  succeeded  in 
showing  them  to  us  singly  otherwise  than  in  the  gaseous  form. 
The  powers  of  analysis,  whether  chemical  or  electrolytic, 
utterly  fail  when  put  to  trial  upon  them.  A  recent  discovery, 
indeed,  b.as  shown  us  oxygen  under  the  new  or  allotropic  form 
of  ozone ;  but  no  analogous  transformation  has  hitherto  been 
effected  on  the  tw’o  kindred  elements.  Mighty  though  the 
power  and  efficiency  of  this  one  is  in  every  part  of  the  natural 
world,  we  must  avow  a  still  deeper  interest  in  the  scientific 
fortunes  of  nitrogen,  and  a  belief  that  it  is  fated  to  disclose  still 
more  to  future  discovery.  Its  history  down  to  the  present 
time  has  been  one  of  paradox  throughout.  Known  as  a  simple 
gas  chiefly  by  its  negative  qualities,  and  in  this  state  capable 
of  direct  union  with  only  one  or  two  bodies  (as  titanium  and 
boron),  nitrogen  shows  itself  in  combinations,  otherwise 
effected,  as  one  of  the  most  strange  and  powerful  elements  with 
j  which  chemistry  has  made  us  acquainted.  We  inhale  it  largely 
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with  every  breath,  seemingly  but  as  a  diluent  to  the  oxygen, 
with  which  it  is  mixed  in  our  atmosphere.  We  take  it  into 
the  system  as  a  constituent  of  food,  and  find  it  forming  an 
integral  and  essential  part  of  the  animal  textures  ;  wdiile  to  com¬ 
pounds  differing  but  in  slight  proportion  of  their  elements,  it 
imparts  the  character  of  the  most  virulent  poisons.  These 
incongruities,  which  might  seem  to  render  research  more  diffi- 
•cult,  do  in  truth  aftbrd  more  ample  materials  and  room  for 
discovery.  Certain  approaches  have  already  been  made  in  this 
direction  of  inquiry ;  and  we  should  wrong  the  spirit  and 
resources  of  modern  science  were  we  to  doubt  its  reaching  yet 
much  nearer  tow’ards  the  ultimate  truth. 

In  passing  thus  cursorily  over  the  sciences  which  deal  with 
the  various  forms  of  matter  in  our  globe,  and  the  forces  affect¬ 
ing  them,  we  have  said  nothing  of  that  science  now  become  so 
vast  in  its  objects  and  methods,  which  takes  as  its  province  the 
outer  structure  of  the  globe  itself ;  and  the  changes,  organic  as 
well  as  merely  material,  succeeding  one  another  for  ages  on  tliat 
surface  which  is  now  the  dwelling  place  of  man.  Such  seem¬ 
ing  omission  we  may  explain  by  reference  to  a  previous  article 
in  this  Number,  in  which  the  present  aspect  of  geological  science, 
and  the  questions  it  Involves,  have  been  considered  at  some 
length.  We  may  remark  further  that  Geology  has  (within 
the  last  thirty  years  more  especially)  undergone  a  change 
which  raises  it  far  above  the  mere  history  of  the  location  or 
dislocation  of  strata,  and  connects  it  inseparably  with  other 
branches  of  science  still  more  fruitful  of  discovery.  Fossil 
Geology,  the  creation  of  our  own  time,  is  allied  in  every  part 
with  the  history  and  physiology  of  animal  and  vegetable  life ;  — 
that  great  domain  of  knowledge  which,  though  closely  encircled 
.  round  by  physical  laws  and  phenomena,  and  approached  only 
through  these,  has  still  a  secret  region  wdthin,  the  law  and  prin¬ 
ciple  of  life,  hitherto  inaccessible  by  any  method  of  human 
inquiry.  It  was  our  original  design  to  have  included  this  latter 
subject  in  the  present  article  ;  as  illustrating,  not  less  than  other 
branches  of  science,  the  advances  made  in  actual  knowledge,  and 
the  spirit  which  impels  and  animates  to  further  reseai’ch.  While 
admitting  that  this  spirit  has  sometimes  run  riot  upon  questions 
the  very  mystery  of  w'hich  invites  and  emboldens  speculation,  w'e 
find  true  inductive  science  moving  steadily  onwards,  amidst  these 
more  erratic  courses,  to  those  truths — the  KTtjfia  is  an — which 
are  the  certain  reward  of  all  legitimate  inquiry.  So  much,  how¬ 
ever,  has  recently  been  attained  in  animal  and  vegetable  physi¬ 
ology*  not  even  the  briefest  summary  could  bring  it  within 
our  present  limits ;  and  we  must  postpone  till  some  future  occa- 
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slon,  if  such  should  occur,  our  notice  of  these  eminent  discoveries, 
and  of  the  works  which  best  describe  and  illustrate  them.  AVhat 
we  have  just  drawn  from  other  branches  of  physical  science 
will,  we  trust,  adequately  fulfil  our  intention  of  showing  in  what 
spirit  such  science  has  been  recently  pursued ;  and  with  what 
signal  success  in  compassing  and  expounding  the  great  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  natural  world. 


Anx.  IV. — Poetry  of  the  Anti- Jacobin:  comyrisiny  the  celebrated 
Political  and  Satirical  Poems,  Parodies,  and  Jeux-eVesprit  of 
the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Marquis 
Wellesley,  the  Right  Hon.  J.  H.  Frere,  W.  Gifford,  Esq.,  the 
Right  Hon,  W.  Pitt,  G.  Ellis,  Esq.,  and  others.  With  Ex¬ 
planatory  Notes,  by  Chakles  Edmonds.  Second  edition, 
considerably  enlarged.  With  Six  Etchings  by  the  famous 
caricaturist  James  Gillk AY.  Loudon;  1854. 

/^T  the  risk  of  startling  many  of  our  readers,  we  avow  our  con¬ 
viction  that  the  Eight  Hon.  George  Canning  has  never 
been  fairly  judged  or  duly  appreciated  by  his  countrymen.  In 
Europe  and  America,  he  symbolises  a  policy ;  in  England,  he  is 
little  better  than  a  name.  ‘  There  died  the  last  of  the  rhetori- 
‘  cians,’  was  the  exclamation  of  a  great  northern  critic  and  man 
of  genius.  Yet  the  brilliant  etfusions,  the  ‘  purple  patches,’  of 
this  so-called  rhetorician  were  pnderlaid  and  elevated  by 
more  thought  and  argument  than  would  suffice  to  set  up  a 
host  of  the  ‘  practical  men,’  who  complacently  repeat  and 
dwell  upon  the  sneer.  His  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  religious 
liberty  were  great  and  palpable.  For  that  cause,  as  he  truly  said, 
he  had  surrendered  power  at  a  period  (1812)  when  he  would 
readily  have  bartered  ten  years  of  life  for  two  of  office.  Side 
by  side  with  Huskisson,  of  whose  views  he  was  the  most  elo¬ 
quent  exponent,  he  was  (^ after  Pitt)  the  first  eminent  Tory 
who  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Free  Trade.  Yet  Peel,  who 
twice  over  resisted  the  progress  of  enlightened  opinion  till 
he  could  resist  no  longer  without  dismembering  the  empire  or 
risking  a  war  of  classes,  is  imperishably  enshrined  in  men’s 
minds  and  memories  as  the  statesman  to  whose  welcome 
although  tardy  abandonment  of  long  cherished  errors  the  nation 
stands  indebted  for  Catholic  Emancipation  and  cheap  bread. 

Canning’s  death,  indeed,  was  in  every  sense  of  the  word  un¬ 
timely.  it  took  place  at  the  period  most  unfavourable  for  his 
fame ;  for  the  intermediate  ground  he  had  hitherto  occupied 
between  the  two  great  parties,  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of 
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the  amphibious  race  of  Liberal-Conservatives  incur  own  time, 
haJ  inevitably  prevented  him  from  enjoying  the  sympathy 
or  cordial  support  of  either.  Xay,  it  had  occasionally  ex¬ 
posed  him  to  the  enmity  or  suspicion  of  both,  and  he  needed 
a  year  or  two  of  power  to  inaugurate  a  well-defined  policy,  and 
form  a  strong  party  of  his  own.  Nature  had  intended  Can¬ 
ning  for  a  Whig.  His  opinions  were  enlightened ;  his  sympa¬ 
thies  were  liberal ;  and  if  he  had  been  born  ten  years  later,  we 
entertain  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  cast  in  his  lot  with  that 
great  party  of  Reform,  which  has  laboured  with  so  much  suc¬ 
cess,  first  in  opposition,  and  afterwards  in  power,  to  regenerate 
the  institutions  and  to  expand  the  policy  of  England.  But  Mr. 
Canning  entered  public  life  at  the  moment  when  a  fierce  Tory 
reaction,  excited  by  the  monstrous  excesses  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  had  confounded  Liberalism  with  Jacobinism,  and  when 
Mr.  Pitt  himself  sacrificed  to  repression  and  to  war  the  more 
enlarged  views  with  which  he  had  entered  on  the  administration 
of  public  affairs.  Bred  in  this  sehool.  Canning’s  impetuous  dis¬ 
position  flung  him  into  the  tide  of  party  at  its  flood.  His  wit 
and  his  eloquence  were  devoted  to  a  cause  which  was  not  that 
of  mankind ;  and  he  was  habitually  engaged  in  warfare  with 
those  whose  policy  and  whose  labours  he  might,  in  more  favour¬ 
able  times,  have  applauded  and  shai'ed.  Towards  the  close  of 
his  career  these  liberal  tendencies,  which  belonged  to  his  gene¬ 
rous  nature,  forced  their  way  through  the  restraints  of  party ; 
and  the  Tories,  faithful  to  their  practice  of  hunting  down  the 
men  of  genius  whom  accident  or  tradition  may  have  placed  at 
their  head,  became  his  bitterest  enemies  and  harried  him  to  the 
grave.  The  consequence  was  that  in  the  prime  of  his  life  and 
the  heyday  of  his  fame,  the  greatness  of  his  talents  was  not 
recognised  by  the  Whigs ;  and  that  the  brilliant  part  he  played 
from  1820  to  1827  was  maligned  by  the  Tories.  Our  own 
honoured  ally,  Sydney  Smith  —  hand  impar  congressus  —  was 
the  most  formidable  and  persevering  of  his  assailants.  Mr. 
Canning  and  his  parasites  were  the  subjects  of  the  matchless 
comparison  of  the  blue-bottle  fly  —  ‘  the  bluest,  grandest, 

‘  merriest,  most  important  animal  in  existence  ’ ;  and  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  celebrated  letters,  Peter  Plymley  }>ersisted 
in  treating  Canning  as  a  mere  ‘joker  of  jokes,’  and  thus  summed 
up  his  merits  and  demerits  in  the  year  1808  :  — 

‘  I  can  only  say  I  have  listened  to  him  long  and  often,  with  the 
greatest  attention  ;  I  have  used  every  exertion  in  my  power  to  take 
a  fair  measure  of  him,  and  it  appears  to  me  impossible  to  hear  him 
upon  any  arduous  topic  without  perceiving  that  he  is  eminently 
deficient  in  those  solid  and  serious  qualities,  upon  which,  and  upon 
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which  alone,  the  confidence  of  a  great  country  can  properly  repose. 
He  sweats,  and  labours,  and  works  for  sense,  and  Mr.  Ellis  always 
seems  to  think  it  is  coming,  but  it  does  not  come :  the  machine  can’t 
draw  up  what  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  spring  :  Providence  has 
made  him  a  light-jesting  paragraph-writing  man,  and  that  he  will 
remain  to  his  dying  day. 

‘  When  he  is  jocular,  he  is  strong ;  when  he  is  serious,  he  is 
like  Samson  in  a  wig :  any  ordinary  person  is  a  match  for  him  ; 
a  song,  an  ironical  letter,  a  burlesque  ode,  an  attack  in  the  news¬ 
paper  upon  Nicholl’s  eyes,  a  smart  speecli  of  twenty  minutes,  full 
of  gross  misrepresentations  and  clever  turns,  excellent  language, 
a  spirited  manner,  lucky  quotation,  success  in  provoking  dull  men, 
some  half  information  picked  up  in  Pall  Mall  in  the  morning  — 
these  are  your  friend’s  natural  weapons ;  all  these  things  he  can 
do ;  here  I  allow  him  to  be  truly  great ;  nay,  I  will  be  just,  and 
go  still  farther  —  if  he  would  confine  himself  to  these  things,  and 
consider  the  facile  and  the  playful  to  be  the  basis  of  his  character, 
he  would,  for  that  species  of  man,  be  universally  allowed  to  be  a 
person  of  a  very  good  understanding:  call  him  a  legislator,  areasoner, 
and  the  conductor  of  the  afiairs  of  a  great  nation,  and  it  seems  to  me 
as  absurd  as  if  a  butterfly  were  to  teach  bees  to  make  honey.  That 
he  is  an  extraordinary  writer  of  small  poetr)’,  and  a  diner  out  of  the 
highest  order,  I  do  most  readily  admit.  After  George  Selwyn,  and 
perhaps  Tickell,  there  has  been  no  such  man  for  this  half  century.’ 

But  in  this  passage  our  incomparable  friend  was  uncon¬ 
sciously  giving  point  and  currency  to  the  very  objections  often 
urgetf  against  himself,  and  which  always  are  urged  against 
every  wit  or  man  of  genius  who  has  the  misfortune  to  startle 
dulness  from  its  self-complacency.  How  long  did  it  not 
take,  in  his  own  case,  to  compel  the  universal  admission  that 
his  own  exquisite  humour  was  the  finest  product  of  sense  and 
reason, — the  steel  point  of  the  feathered  shaft  that  went  swift 
and  unerring  to  the  mark  ?  At  the  same  time,  we  must  make 
ample  allowance  for  the  asperity  which  was  conventionally 
permitted  to  combatants,  with  tongue  or  pen,  fifty  years  since. 
Let  it  also  be  remembered  that,  if  Sydney  Smith  did  not 
spare  Canning  or  his  ‘parasites,’  Canning  had  not  spared 
some  of  Sydney  Smith’s  dearest  and  most  esteemed  friends; 
and,  in  reviving  the  memory  of  their  swashing  blows  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  century,  we  feel  the  same  admiration  for  the 
wit  and  wisdom  displayed  on  either  side,  irrespective  of  per¬ 
sonal  and  party  motives,  as  we  do  in  reverting  to  Dryden’s 
portrait  of  Achitophcl  or  Pope’s  sketch  of  Sporus.  In  a 
retrospective  view  of  satirical  literature  which  throws  a  vivid 
light  on  political  and  social  history,  it  matters  little  whether 
any  given  specimen  of  irony  or  invective  was  aimed  by  a  Whig 
at  a  Tory  or  by  a  Tory  at  a  Whig. 
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The  world  is  a  jealous  world,  and  reluctantly  accords  the  palm 
in  more  than  one  line  of  superiority  or  walk  of  excellence  to  the 
same  competitor.  If  Canning  had  not  shone  in  light  literature, 
or  *  small  poetry,’  his  claim  to  rank  as  an  orator  of  the  first  class 
would  have  been  conceded  long  prior  to  1808.  If  his  other 
titles  to  fame  had  not  subsequently  merged  and  been  for¬ 
gotten  in  his  career  as  a  statesman,  we  should  not  now  be 
under  the  necessity  of  asserting  his  independent  and  distinct 
light  to  rank  as  a  man  of  letters;  for  could  all  his  contribu¬ 
tions  to  light  literature  be  collected,  he  would  be  admitted 
to  fall  short  of  few  political  satirists  of  the  more  fugitive 
order  in  grace,  point,  or  felicity,  and  to  equal  the  best  of 
them  in  fecundity  and  variety.  And  this  we  say  with  especial 
reference  to  Swift :  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams :  the 
author  of  ‘Anticipation’  (Tickell),  and  the  other  principal 
contributors  to  the  ‘  Rolliad :  ’  Peter  Pindar,  Gifford,  Theo¬ 
dore  Hook,  and  Thomas  Moore,  who,  we  think,  is  more  indis¬ 
putably  the  first  in  this  order  of  composition  than  in  any  other 
which  he  touched  and  adorned. 

The  importance  not  long  since  attached  to  Latin  prosody  and 
the  artistical  combination  of  longs  and  shorts,  was  hardly  exag¬ 
gerated  in  the  witty  remark,  that  a  false  quantity  in  a  man  was 
pretty  nearly  tantamount  to  a  faux  pas  in  a  woman.  The  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Wellesley  would  appear,  from  his  private  correspondence, 
to  have  been  prouder  of  his  Latin  verses  than  of  his  Indian 
policy;  and  the  late  Lord  Tenterden  devoted  more  of  his 
long  vacation  to  the  polishing  of  his  odes  in  the  language 
and  manner  of  Horace,  than  to  the  consolidation  of  statutes  or 
preparation  of  judgments.  In  their  younger  days,  which  were 
also  Canning’s,  graceful  scholarship  was  a  high  social  and 
literary  distinction  in  itself.  But  notwithstanding  the  brilliant 
example  set  by  Sir  George  Lewis  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
class  within  which  the  taste  and  the  capacity  for  these  pur¬ 
suits  are  still  cultivated  has  gradually  become  more  select 
than  numerous,  and  the  fame  of  any  modern  statesman  would 
be  deemed  equivocal  if  it  required  to  be  supported  or  en¬ 
hanced  by  a  school  exercise  or  a  prize  poem.  We  therefore 
lay  no  stress  on  Canning’s  contributions  to  the  ‘  Musae 
‘  Etonenses ;  ’  but  we  pause  at  the  ‘  Microcosm,’  which,  though 
the  production  of  boyhood,  contains  many  passages  which  would 
reflect  no  discredit  on  the  most  accomplished  mind  in  its 
maturity. 

The  formal  title  of  the  collected  papers  runs  thus,  ‘  The  Mi- 
*  crocosm,  a  Periodical  Work,  by  Gregory  Griffin,  of  the  Col- 
‘  lege  of  Eton.  Inscribed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Davies.  In  two 
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‘  volumes.’  It  consists  of  a  series  of  papers  after  the  manner 
of  the  ‘  Spectator,’  published  weekly  (on  the  Monday),  from 
Nov.  6.  1786,  to  July  30.  1787,  both  inclusive.  The  conclud¬ 
ing  number  contains  the  will  of  the  editor,  Mr.  Gregory 
Griffin,  by  which  he  bequeaths  *  the  whole  of  the  aforesaid 
‘  essays,  poems,  letters,  &c.  &c.  to  my  much-beloved  friends,  J. 

‘  Smith,  G.  Canning,  11.  Smith,  and  J.  Frere,  to  be  among  them 
‘  divided  as  shall  be  hereafter  by  me  appointed,  except  such 
‘  legacies  as  shall  be  hereafter  by  me  assigned  to  other  my 
‘  worthy  and  approved  friends.’  Amongst  the  special  bequests 
we  find :  ‘  Item.  To  Mr.  George  Canning,  now  of  the  College 
‘  of  Eton,  I  do  give  and  bequeath  all  my  papers,  essays,  &c. 

*  &c.,  signed  with  B.’  The  best  of  these  are  No.  2,  on  Swear¬ 
ing;  Nos.  11  &  12,  Critique  on  the  Heroic  Poem  of  the  Knave 
of  Hearts ;  and  No.  30,  on  Mr.  Newbery’s  Little  Books,  includ¬ 
ing  a  parallel  between  the  character  of  Tom  Thumb  and  that  of 
Ulysses.  Each  of  these  is  remarkable  for  an  easy  and  abun¬ 
dant  flow  of  humour,  with  (to  borrow  one  of  Dr.  Johnson’s 
expressions)  a  bottom  of  good  sense.  The  subject  of  Swearing 
was  judiciously  chosen ;  and  its  importance  is  heightened  with 
a  comic  seriousness  which  would  have  provoked  an  approving 
smile  from  the  Short-faced  Gentleman,  obviously  proposed  as  a 
model  by  the  youthful  essayist.  For  example  — 

‘  It  is  an  old  proverbial  expression,  that  “  there  go  two  words  to  a 
“  bargain ;  ”  now  I  should  not  a  little  admire  the  ingenuity  of  that 
calculator  who  could  define,  to  any  tolerable  degree  of  exactness,  how 
many  oaths  go  to  one  in  these  days :  for  I  am  confident  that  there  is 
no  business  carried  on,  from  the  wealthiest  bargains  of  the  Exchange, 
to  the  sixpenny  chafierings  of  a  St.  Giles’s  huckster,  in  which  swear¬ 
ing  has  not  a  considerable  share.  And  almost  every  tradesman, 
“  meek  and  much  a  liar,”  will,  if  his  veracity  be  called  in  question, 
coolly  consign  to  Satan  some  portion  of  himself,  payable  on  demand, 
in  case  his  goods  be  not  found  .answerable  to  his  description  of  their 
quality. 

‘  Nay,  even  the  female  sex  have,  to  their  no  small  credit,  caught  the 
happy  contagion  ;  and  there  is  scarce  a  mercer’s  wife  in  the  king¬ 
dom  but  has  her  innocent  unmeaning  imprecations,  her  little  oaths 
“  softened  into  nonsense,”  and,  with  squeaking  treble,  mincing  blas¬ 
phemy  into  odslwdikins,  slitterkins,  and  such  like,  will  “  swear  you 
“  like  a  sucking  dove,  ay,  an  it  were  any  nightingale.” 

It  was  Swift,  we  believe,  who,  happening  to  be  present 
when  a  party  of  accomplished  friends  were  eagerly  talking 
over  a  game  at  cards,  completed  and  presented  them  with  an 
estimate  of  the  proportion  which  their  oaths  bore  to  the 
rational  or  intelligible  portion  of  their  discourse.  Hotspur 
tells  his  wife  that  she  swears  like  a  comfit-maker’s  wife ;  and 
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Bob  Acre’s  theory  of  sentimental  swearing  must  have  been 
freshly  remembered  in  1787.  Yet  there  is  both  novelty  and 
ingenuity  in  Canning’s  mode  of  enforcing  the  same  argument ; 
and  the  recollection  of  Addison’s  commentary  on  ‘  Chevy  Chace’ 
rather  enhances  the  pleasure  with  which  we  read  his  youthful 
imitator’s  critical  analysis  of  what  he  designates  the  epic  poem 
beginning — 

‘  The  queen  of  hearts 
She  made  some  tarts 
All  on  a  summer’s  day.’  •  - 

If  self-love  did  not  blind  the  best  of  us  to  our  own  errors  and 
absurdities,  almost  every  modern  editor  or  commentator  who  has 
aspired  to  emulate  the  conjectural,  and  often  happy,  audacity  of 
Warburton,  might  fancy  that  the  quiet  irony  of  the  following 
paragraph  was  levelled  at  himself :  — 

‘  “  All  on  a  summer's  day.” 

‘  I  cannot  leave  this  line  without  remarking,  that  one  of  the  Scrib- 
leri,  a  descendant  of  the  famous  Martinus,  has  expressed  his  sus¬ 
picions  of  the  text  being  corrupted  here,  and  proposes,  instead  of 
“  All  on,”  reading  “  Alone,”  alleging,  in  the  favour  of  this  alteration, 
the  effect  of  solitude  in  raising  the  passions.  But  Hiccius  Doctius,  a 
high  Dutch  commentator,  one  nevertheless  well  versed  in  British 
literature,  in  a  note  of  his  usual  length  and  learning,  has  confuted 
the  arguments  of  Scriblerus.  In  support  of  the  present  reading,  he 
quotes  a  passage  from  a  poem  written  about  the  same  period  with 
our  author’s,  by  the  celebrated  Johannes  Pastor,  (most  commonly 
known  as  Jack  Shepherd,)  entitled  “An  Elegiac  Epistle  to  the 
“  Turnkey  of  Newgate,”  wherein  the  gentleman  declares,  that  rather 
indeed  in  compliance  with  an  old  custom,  than  to  gratify  any  par¬ 
ticular  wish  of  his  own,  he  is  going 

“ - All  hanged  for  to  be 

Upon  that  fatal  Tyburn  tree.” 

‘Now,  as  nothing  throws  greater  light  on  an  author  than  the  con¬ 
currence  of  a  contemporary  writer,  I  am  inclined  to  be  of  Hiccius’s 
opinion,  and  to  consider  the  “  All  ”  as  an  elegant  expletive,  or  as  he 
more  aptly  phrases  it,  “  elegans  expletivum.”  ’ 

There  are  several  other  papers,  from  which,  space  permitting, 
we  should  be  glad  to  quote ;  and  although  Canning’s  are  the 
gems  of  the  publication,  it  may  be  cited  as  a  whole  to  show 
liow  rapidly  the  tone,  or  what  some  may  call  the  cant,  of  the 
professional  essayist  or  critic  may  be  caught,  and  how  effectively 
it  may  be  employed  by  the  youngest  tyro  in  the  art.  It  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  lads  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  can  have 
thought  out  for  themselves,  or  fully  appreciated,  the  con¬ 
clusions  they  lay  down  or  the  canons  they  apply ;  yet  there  is 
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little  in  their  writings  by  which  they  could  be  distinguished  from 
their  elders  of  the  same  average  rate  of  talent,  except  what  is 
to  their  advantage,  namely,  their  superior  freshness  and  vivacity. 
Just  so,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  best  of  our  comedies, 
commonly  supposed  to  show  the  nicest  insight  into  life  and 
manners,  have  been  produced  by  their  respective  authors  at  an 
age  when  they  must  have  taken  most  of  their  applauded 
knowledge  of  society  upon  trust.  We  hear'  much  of  the 
intuitive  powers  of  genius,  and  it  certainly  does  sometimes 
arrive  at  surprising  results  by  intellectual  processes  which  seem 
to  dispense  with  experience.  But  examination  and  analysis 
may  possibly  suggest  a  simpler  solution,  by  demonstrating  that 
the  knowledge  in  question  really  amounts  to  little  more  than 
cleverness  in  tracing  character  and  conduct  to  motives  and 
springs  of  action  which  do  least  credit  to  mankind.  ‘  What 
*  knowledge  of  life!’  exclaim  pit  and  boxes,  when  Mrs.  Candour 
and  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite  are  turning  their  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  into  ridicule,  or  when  Mirabell  tells  IMillamant  that 
‘  a  man  may  as  soon  make  a  friend  by  his  wit,  or  a  fortune 
‘  by  his  honesty,  as  win  a  woman  with  plain  dealing  and 
‘sincerity.’  Yet  a  diligent  perusal  of  works’ like  ‘Roche- 
‘  foucauld’s  Maxims,’  or  ‘  Grammont’s  Memoirs,’  may  supply 
ample  materials  for  the  creation  of  these  fine  gentlemen, 
coquettes,  and  scandal-mongers,  whose  conventional  and  heart¬ 
less  cynicism  derives  its  essential  piquancy  from  the  expression 
and  the  form. 

‘  Broad  is  the  road  nor  difficult  to  find. 

Which  to  the  house  of  Satire  leads  mankind, 

Narrow  and  unfrequented  are  the  ways. 

Scarce  found  out  in  an  age,  which  lead  to  Praise.’ 

We  can  hardly  say  of  Canning’s  satire  what  was  said  of 
Sheridan’s,  that — 

‘  His  wit  in  the  combat,  as  gentle  as  bright, 

Never  carried  a  heart-stain  away  on  its  blade.’ 

But  its  severity  was  redeemed  by  its  buoyancy  and  geniality, 
whilst  the  subjects  against  tvhich  it  was  principally  aimed  gave 
it  a  healthy  tone  and  a  sound  foundation.  Its  happiest  effusions 
will  be  found  in  the  *  Anti-Jacobin,’  which  was  set  on  foot  to 
refute  or  ridicule  the  democratic  rulers  of  revolutionary  France 
and  their  admirers  or  apologists  in  England,  who,  it  must  be 
owned,  were  occasionally  hurried  into  a  culpable  degree  of 
extravagance  and  laxity  by  their  enthusiasm.  The  first  number 
of  this  celebrated  publication  appeared  on  November  7.  1797 ; 
the  thirty-sixth  and  last  on  July  9.  1798.  The  collected 
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numbers  in  prose  and  verse  form  two  volumes  octavo.  The 
poetry  was  reprinted  in  a  separate  volume  in  1799 ;  and  this 
volume  has  since  been  edited,  with  explanatory  notes,  by 
Mr.  Charles  Edmonds,  who  brought  acuteness,  discrimination, 
an  appreciating  spirit,  and  the  most  exemplary  diligence  to  the 
performance  of  his  task.  He  has  taken  extraordmary  pains 
to  ascertain  the  authorship,  whether  joint  or  several,  of  the 
contributions,  yet  he  has  evidently  not  been  able  to  satisfy 
himself,  and  he  certainly  has  not  satisfied  us,  on  this  most 
important  and  Interesting  point.  The  chief  difficulty  arises 
from  the  discrepancy  between  the  oral  and  traditional,  the 
internal  and  the  written,  evidence.  Opposite  to  the  title  of 
each  contribution  in  the  table  of  contents,  Mr.  Edmonds  has 
placed  the  name  or  names  of  the  supposed  writer  or  writers. 
The  authorities  on  which  he  relies  are  four :  —  ‘  Canning’s  own 
‘copy  of  the  poetry;  Lord  Burghersh’s  copy;  Wright  the 
‘publisher’s  copy;  information  of  W.  Upcott,  amanuensis.’ 
The  following  curious  account,  printed  between  inverted  com¬ 
mas,  is  subjoined  to  the  table  of  contents :  — 

‘  Wright,  the  publisher  of  the  “  Anti- Jacobin,”  lived  at  169,  Picca¬ 
dilly,  and  his  shop  was  the  general  morning  resort  of  the  friends  of 
the  ministry,  as  Debrett’s  was  of  the  oppositionists.  About  the 
time  when  the  “  Anti-Jacobin  ”  was  contemplated,  Owen,  who  had 
been  the  publisher  of  Burke’s  pamphlets,  failed.  The  editors  of  the 
“  Anti-Jacobin  ”  took  his  house,  paying  the  rent,  taxes,  &c.,  and 
gave  it  up  to  Wright,  reserving  to  themselves  the  first  floor,  to  which 
a  communication  was  opened  through  Wright’s  house.  Being  thus 
enabled  to  pass  to  their  own  rooms  through  Wright’s  shop,  where 
their  frequent  visits  did  not  excite  any  remarks,  they  contrived  to 
escape  particular  observation. 

‘  Their  meetings  were  most  regular  on  Sundays,  but  they  not  un- 
frequently  met  on  other  days  of  the  week,  and  in  their  rooms  were 
chiefly  written  the  poetical  portions  of  the  work.  What  was  written 
was  generally  left  open  upon  the  table,  and  as  others  of  the  party 
dropped  in,  hints  or  suggestions  were  made ;  sometimes  whole 
passages  were  contributed  by  some  of  the  parties  present,  and  after¬ 
wards  altered  by  others,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  names  of  the  authors.  .... 

‘  Gifford  was  the  working  editor,  and  wrote  most  of  the  refuta¬ 
tions  and  corrections  of  the  “  Lies,”  “  Mistakes,”  and  “  Misrepresenta¬ 
tions.”  The  papers  on  finance  were  chiefly  by  Pitt  :  the  first  column 
w’as  frequently  for  what  he  might  send ;  but  his  contributions  were 
uncertain,  and  generally  very  late,  so  that  the  space  reserved  for  him 
was  sometimes  filled  up  by  other  matter.  He  only  once  met  the 
editors  at  Wright’s.  Upcott,  who  ivas  at  the  time  assistant  in 
Wright’s  shop,  was  employed  as  amanuensis,  to  copy  out  for  the 
printer  the  various  contributions,  that  the  authors’  handwriting  might 
not  be  detected.’ 
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The  editor,  speaking  in  his  own  proper  |)erson,  continues :  — 

‘  For  the  above  interesting  particulars,  as  well  as  for  most  of  the 
names  of  the  authors,  the  public  are  indebted  to  the  researches  of  £. 
Hawkins,  Esq.,  of  the  British  Museum. 

‘It  is  probable,  notwithstanding  Lord  Burghersh’s  assertion,  that 
Mr.  Hammond  did  not  write  one  line,  certainly  not  of  verse.  With 
regard  to  Mr.  Wright’s  appropriation  of  particular  passages  to  dif¬ 
ferent  authors,  it  is  obviously  mere  conjecture.  Both  Canning  and 
Gifford  professed  not  to  be  able  to  make  such  distribution ;  but  the 
former’s  share  of  ‘  New  Morality  ’  w’as  so  very  much  the  largest  as  to 
entitle  him  to  be  considered  its  author.’ 

We  leant  from  ^Ir.  Edmonds  that  almost  all  his  authorities 
practically  resolve  themselves  into  one,  the  late  Mr.  Upcott,  and 
that  he  never  saw  either  of  the  alleged  copies  on  which  his  in¬ 
formant  relied.  As  regards  the  principal  one.  Canning’s  own, 
after  the  fullest  inquiries  amongst  his  surviving  relatives  and 
friends  (with  the  exception  of  the  Governor-General  of  India) 
we  cannot  discover  a  trace  of  its  existence  at  any  period.  Lord 
Burghersh  (the  present  Earl  of  Westmoreland)  was  under  four¬ 
teen  years  of  age  during  the  publication  of  the  ‘  Anti- Jacobin 
and  we  very  much  doubt  whether  either  the  publisher  or  the 
amanuensis  (be  he  who  he  may),  was  admitted  to  the  complete 
confidence  of  the  contributors,  or  whether  either  the  prose  or 
jioetry  was  composed  as  stated.  In  a  letter  to  the  late  ^ladame 
de  Girardin,  apropos  of  her  play,  ‘  L’Ecole  des  Joumalistes,’ 
Jules  Janin  happily  exposes  the  assumption  that  good  leading 
articles  ever  were,  or  ever  could  be,  produced  over  punch  and 
broiled  bones,  amidst  intoxication  and  revelry.  Equally  unten¬ 
able  is  the  belief  that  poetical  pieces,  like  the  best  of  the 
‘  Anti-Jacobin,’  were  written  in  the  common  rooms  of  the 
confraternity,  open  to  constant  intrusion,  and  left  upon  the 
table  to  be  corrected  or  completed  by  the  first  comer.  The 
unity  of  design  discernible  in  each,  the  glowing  harmony  of  the 
thoughts  and  images,  and  the  exquisite  finish  of  the  versification, 
tell  of  silent  and  solitary  hours  spent  in  brooding  over,  matur¬ 
ing,  and  polishing  a  cherished  conception ;  and  young  authors, 
still  unknown  to  fame,  are  least  of  all  likely  to  sink  their 
individuality  in  this  fashion.  We  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  their  confidential  meetings,  to  compare  notes  and  talk  over 
suggestions,  were  really  held  at  Lady  Malmesbury’s,  in  Park 
Place ;  and  we  suspect  that  their  main  object  in  going  to 
AV right’s  was  to  correct  their  proofs  and  see  one  another’s 
articles  in  their  more  finished  state.  Their  meetings,  if  for 
these  purposes,  would  be  most  regular  on  Sundays,  because  the 
paper  appeared  every  Monday  morning.  The  extent  to  which 
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they  aided  one  another  may  be  collected  from  a  well  authen¬ 
ticated  anecdote.  When  Frere  had  completed  the  first  part  of 
the  *  Loves  of  the  Triangles,’  he  exultingly  read  over  the 
following  lines  to  Canning,  and  defied  him  to  improve  upon 
them :  — 

‘Lo!  where  the  chimney’s  sooty  tube  ascends. 

The  fair  Trochais  from  the  comer  bends! 

Her  coal-black  eyes  upturned,  incessant  mark 
The  eddying  smoke,  quick  flame,  and  volant  spark ; 

Mark  with  quick  ken,  where  flushing  in  between. 

Her  much-loved  Smoke-Jack  glimmers  thro’  the  scene  ; 

Mark,  how  his  various  parts  together  tend. 

Point  to  one  purpose, — in  one  object  end; 

The  spiral  grooves  in  smooth  meanders  flow. 

Drags  the  long  chain,  the  polished  axles  glow. 

While  slowly  circumvolves  the  piece  of  beef  below ;  ’ 

Canning  took  the  pen  and  added  — 

*  The  conscious  fire  with  bickering  radiance  bums. 

Eyes  the  rich  joint,  and  roasts  it  as  it  turns.’ 

These  two  lines  are  now  blended  with  the  original  text,  and 
constitute,  we  are  informed  on  the  best  authority,  the  only  flaw 
in  Frere’s  title  to  the  sole  authorship  of  the  First  Part.  The 
Second  and  Third  Parts  were  by  Canning. 

By  the  kindness  of  Lord  Hatherton,  we  have  now  before  us 
a  bound  volume  containing  all  the  Numbers  of  ‘  The  Anti- 
‘  Jacobin’ as  they  originally  appeared, — eight  pages  quarto,  wdth 
double  columns,  price  sixpence.  On  the  fly-leaf  is  inscribed ; 

‘  This  copy  belonged  to  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  and  was 
‘  purchased  at  the  sale  of  his  library  after  his  death,  January, 

‘  1842.  H.’  On  the  cover  is  pasted  an  engraved  label  of  the 
arms  and  name  of  a  former  proprietor,  Charles  William  Flint, 
with  the  pencilled  addition  of  ‘  Confidential  Amanuensis.’  In 
this  copy.  Canning’s  name  is  subscribed  to  (amongst  others)  the 
following  pieces,  which  are  also  assigned  to  him  (along  with  a 
large  share  in  the  most  popular  of  the  rest)  by  the  most  trust¬ 
worthy  rumours  and  traditions : — ‘  Inscription  for  the  Door  of 
‘  the  Cell  in  Newgate  where  Mrs.  Brownrigg,  the  Prenticide, 
‘  was  confined  previous  to  her  execution  ;’  ‘  The  Friend  of  Hu- 
‘  manity  and  the  Knife-Grinder ;  ’  the  Lines  addressed  ‘  To  the 
‘  Author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Editors  of  the  Anti- Jacobin;’  ‘  The 
*  Progress  of  Man’  (all  three  parts);  and  *  New  Morality.’ 

With  the  single  exception  of  ‘  The  Friend  of  Humanity  and  the 
‘  Knife-Grinder,’  no  piece  in  the  collection  is  more  freshly  remem¬ 
bered  than  the  ‘  Inscription  for  the  Cell  of  Mrs.  Brownrigg,’  who 
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‘  Whipp’d  two  female  prentices  to  death,  . 

And  hid  them  in  the  coal-hole.’ 

The  answer  to  ‘  The  Author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Editors  of 
‘  the  Anti-Jacobin’  is  less  known,  and  it  derives  a  fresh  interest 
from  the  fact,  recently  made  public,  that  the  Epistle  (which 
appeared  in  the  ‘  Morning  Chronicle’  of  Jau.  17.  1798)  was 
the  composition  of  William  Lord  Melbourne.  The  beginning 
shows  that  the  veil  of  incognito  had  been  already  penetrated. 

‘  Whoe’er  ye  are,  all  hail ! — whether  the  skill 
Of  youthful  Canning  guides  the  ranc’rous  quill  ; 

AVith  powers  mechanic  far  above  his  age. 

Adapts  the  paragraph  and  fills  the  page ; 

Measures  the  column,  mends  whate’er’s  amiss. 

Rejects  that  letter,  and  accepts  of  this  ; 

Or  Hammond,  leaving  his  official  toil. 

O’er  this  great  work  consume  the  midnight  oil — 

Bills,  passports,  letters,  for  the  Muses  quit. 

And  change  dull  business  for  amusing  wit.’ 

After  referring  to  ‘  the  poetic  sage,  who  sung  of  Gallia  in  a 
*  headlong  rage,’  the  epistle  proceeds : — 

‘  I  swear  by  all  the  youths  that  Malmesbury  chose,* 

By  Ellis’  sapient  prominence  of  nose. 

By  Morpeth’s  gait,  important,  proud,  and  big — 

By  Leveson  Gower's  crop-imitating  wig. 

That,  could  the  pow’rs  which  in  those  numbers  shine, 

Could  that  warm  spirit  animate  my  line. 

Your  glorious  deeds  which  humbly  I  rehearse  — 

Your  deeds  should  live  immortal  as  my  verse ; 

And,  while  they  wonder’d  whence  I  caught  my  flame. 

Your  sons  should  blush  to  read  their  fathers’  shame.’ 

Happily  the  eminent  and  accomplished  sons  of  these  fathers 
will  smile,  rather  than  blush,  at  this  allusion  to  their  sires,  and 
smile  the  more  when  they  remember  from  which  side  the  attack 
proceeded. 

It  is  clear  from  the  answer,  that  whilst  the  band  were  not  a 
little  ruffled  by  this  attack,  they  had  not  the  remotest  suspicion 
that  their  assailant  was  a  youth  in  his  nineteenth  year. 
Amongst  other  prefatory  remarks  they  say :  — 

‘We  assure  the  author  of  the  epistle,  that  the  answer  which  we 
have  here  the  honour  to  address  to  him,  contains  our  genuine  and 
undisguised  sentiments  upon  the  merits  of  the  poem. 

‘  Our  conjectures  respecting  the  authors  and  abettors  of  this  per- 


♦  It  w'ill  be  remembered  that  these  eminent  persons  were  chosen 
by  Lord  Malmesbury  to  accompany  him  on  his  mission  to  Lille,  and 
associated  with  him  in  the  abortive  negotiations  for  peace. 
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formancc  may  possibly  be  as  vague  and  unfounded  as  theirs  are  with 
regard  to  the  Editohs  of  the  “Anti-Jacobin.”  We  are  sorry  tliat  we 
cannot  satisfy  their  curiosity  upon  this  subject — but  we  have  little 
anxiety  for  the  gratidcation  of  our  own. 

‘It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  what  is  most  conscientiously  the 
truth,  that  this  production,  such  as  it  is,  is  by  far  the  best  of  all  the 
attacks  that  the  combined  wits  of  the  cause  have  been  able  to  muster 
against  the  “  Anti-Jacobin.”  ’ 

The  answer  opens  thus :  — 

‘  Bard  of  the  borrow’d  lyre !  to  whom  belong 
The  shreds  and  remnants  of  each  hackney’d  song ; 

Whose  verse  thy  friends  in  vain  for  wit  explore. 

And  count  but  one  good  line  in  eighty-four ! 

Whoe’er  thou  art,  all  hail !  Thy  bitter  smile 
Gilds  our  dull  page,  and  eheers  our  humble  toil !  ’ 

The  ‘  one  good  line’  was  ‘  by  Leveson  Gower’s  crop-imitating 
wig,’  but  the  Epistle  contains  many  equally  good  and  some 
better.  The  speculations  as  to  its  authorship  must  have  afforded 
no  slight  amusement  to  the  writer  and  his  friends. 

The  *  Progress  of  !Man’  is  a  parody  on  ‘  The  Progress  of 
*  Civil  Society,’  a  didactic  poem,  in  six  books,  by  Mr.  Payne 
Knight,  published  in  1796.  It  was  strongly  imbued  with 
the  new  philosophy,  and  awarded  a  deeided  superiority  to  the 
unsophisticated  ways  of  man  in  his  savage  or  natural  state  over 
the  customs  and  manners  (tacitly  assumed  to  be  unnatural)  of 
eivilisation.  Like  most  of  the  productions  mentioned  in  the 
‘  Dunciad,’  it  is  now  only  redeemed  from  utter  oblivion  by  the 
poignant  ridicule  which  it  provoked.  Mr.  Knight’s  poetical 
description  of  the  universality  of  the  sexual  passion,  which  he 
described  as  ‘  warming  the  whale  on  Zembla’s  frozen  shore,’ 
is  rather  imitated  and  amplified,  than  exaggerated,  in  the  lines 

‘  How  Lybian  tigers’  chawdrons  love  assails. 

And  warms,  midst  seas  of  ice,  the  melting  whales  ; — 

Cools  the  crimpt  eod,  fierce  pangs  to  perch  imparts. 

Shrinks  shrivell’d  shrimps,  but  opens  oysters’  hearts  ; 

Then  say,  how  all  these  things  together  tend 
To  one  great  truth,  prime  object,  and  good  end  ?  ’ 

Equally  good  are  the  lines  in  which  the  placidity  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  races  is  contrasted  (as  it  actually  was  by 
Mr.  Payne  Knight)  with  the  restlessness  of  mankind :  — 

‘First — to  each  living  thing,  whate’er  its  kind. 

Some  lot,  some  part,  some  station  is  assign’d. 

The  feather’d  race  with  pinions  skim  the  air — 

Not  so  the  mackerel,  and  still  less  the  bear ; 
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This  roams  the  wood,  camiv’rous  for  his  prey ! 

That  with  soft  roe  pursues  his  watery  way  ; 

This  slain  by  hunters,  yields  his  shaggy  hide ; 

That,  caught  by  fishers,  is  on  Sundays  cried. — 

But  each  contented  with  his  humble  sphere. 

Moves  unambitious  through  the  circling  year.’ 

Part  the  second  is  short,  and  contains  little  worth  quoting, 
except  the  lines  in  which  the  gradual  growth  of  the  carnivorous 
tendency  in  the  human  species  is  traced  and  accounted  for. 
The  savage  sees  a  tiger  devouring  a  leveret  or  a  pig,  and  is 
forthwith  smitten  with  the  desire  to  do  likewise.  He  first, 
guided  by  instinct,  constructs  a  bow  and  arrow. 

‘  Then  forth  he  fares.  Around  in  careless  play, 

Kids,  pigs,  and  lambkins  unsuspecting  stray  ; 

With  grim  delight  he  views  the  sportive  band. 

Intent  on  blood,  and  lifts  his  murderous  hand. 

Twangs  the  bent  bow — resounds  the  fateful  dart, 
Swift-wing’d,  and  trembles  in  a  porker’s  heart.’ 

The  concluding  part  is  devoted  to  Marriage,  which  Mr. 
Payne  Knight  has  treated  in  the  manner  of  Eloisa’s  famous 
epistle  to  Abelard.  After  an  invocation  to  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  and  a  glowing  sketch  of  the  happy  absence  of  form 
with  which  connubial  rites  are  there  celebrated,  the  parody 
proceeds : — 

‘  Learn  hence,  each  nymph,  whose  free  aspiring  mind 
Europe’s  cold  laws,  and  colder  customs  bind — 

Oh  !  learn,  what  Nature’s  genial  laws  decree — 

What  Otalieite  is,  let  Britain  be  ! 

‘  Of  WHIST  or  CRiBBAGE  mark  th’  amusing  game — 

The  partners  changing,  but  the  sport  the  same. 

Else  would  the  gamester’s  anxious  ardour  cool. 

Dull  every  deal,  and  stagnant  every  pool. 

—  Yet  must  one  Man,  with  one  unceasing  Wife, 

Flay  the  long  rubber  of  connubial  life.’ 

Then  comes  the  inimitable  portrait  of  Adelaide,  in  *  The 
Stranger :  ’  — 

‘  With  look  sedate,  and  staid  beyond  her  years, 

In  matron  weeds  a  Housekeeper  appears. 

The  jingling  keys  her  comely  girdle  deck — 

Her  ’kerchief  colour’d,  and  her  apron  check. 

Can  that  be  Adelaide,  that  “  soul  of  whim,” 

Reform’d  in  practice,  and  in  manner  prim  ? 

— On  household  cares  intent,  with  many  a  sigh 
She  turns  the  pancake,  and  she  moulds  the  pie  ; 
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Melts  into  sauces  rich  the  savoury  ham  ; 

From  the  crush’d  berry  strains  the  lucid  jam ; 

Bids  brandied  cherries,  by  infusion  slow, 

Imbibe  new  flavour,  and  their  own  forego. 

Sole  cordial  of  her  heart,  sole  solace  of  her  woe ! 

While  still,  responsive  to  each  mournful  moan, 

'fhe  saucepan  simmers  in  a  softer  tone.’ 

In  taking  up  Frere’s  conception  of  ‘  The  Loves  of  the 
Triangles,’  Canning  might  have  been  encouraged  by  the 
example  of  Addison,  who  borrowed,  or  wrested.  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  from  Steele.  The  second  part  of  this  poem  is 
principally  remarkable  for  the  airy  grace  and  fineness  of  touch 
with  which  the  abstract  is  invested  with  the  qualities  of  the 
concrete  and  sentient.  The  object  of  afiection  to  the  rival 
curves,  who  display  their  feelings  in  the  lines  we  are  about  to 
quote,  is  ‘  The  Phoenician  Cone,’  thus  mentioned  in  a  note : — 

‘  Pkcenician  Cone.  —  It  was  under  this  shape  that  Venus  was  wor¬ 
shipped  in  Phoenicia.  Mr.  Higgins  thinks  it  was  the  Venus  Urania, 
or  Celestial  Venus ;  in  allusion  to  which,  the  Phoenician  grocers  first 
introduced  the  practice  of  preserving  sugar-loaves  in  blue  or  sky- 
coloured  paper — he  also  believes  that  the  conical  form  of  the  original 
grenadier’s  cap  was  typical  of  the  loves  of  Mars  and  Venus.’ 

This  is  the  shape,  being,  or  entity,  whose  favours  are 
emulously  sought  by  Parabola,  Hyperbola,  and  Ellipsis ;  like 
the  three  goddesses  contending  for  the  apple,  and  with  equal 
freedom  from  prudery : — 

‘  And  first,  the  fair  Parabola  behold. 

Her  timid  arms,  with  virgin  blush,  unfold ! 

Though,  on  one  focus  fixed,  her  eyes  betray 
A  heart  that  glows  with  love’s  resistless  sway ; 

Though,  climbing  oft,  she  strives  with  bolder  grace 
Round  his  tall  neck  to  clasp  her  fond  embrace. 

Still  ere  she  reach  it,  from  his  polished  side 
Her  trembling  hands  in  devious  Tangents  glide. 

‘  Not  thus  Hyperbola  :  with  subtlest  art 
The  blue-eyed  wanton  plays  her  changeful  part ; 

Quick  as  her  conjugated  axes  move 
Through  every  posture  of  luxurious  love. 

Her  sportive  limbs  with  easiest  grace  expand ; 

Her  charms  unveiled  provoke  the  lover’s  hand : 

Unveiled,  except  in  many  a  filmy  ray. 

Where  light  Asymptotes  o’er  her  bosom  play. 

Nor  touch  her  glowing  skin,  nor  intercept  the  day. 

‘  Yet  why.  Ellipsis,  at  thy  fate  repine  ? 

More  lasting  bliss,  securer  joys  are  thine. 
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Though  to  each  fair  his  treacherous  wish  may  stray, 

Though  each,  in  turn,  may  seize  a  transient  sway. 

’Tis  thine  with  mild  coercion  to  restrain, 

Twine  round  his  struggling  heart,  and  bind  with  endless  chain.’ 

Thus,  continues  the  poem,  three  directors  woo  the  young 
republic’s  virgin  charms  :  thus  three  sister  witches  hailed  Mac¬ 
beth  :  thus  three  Fates  weave  the  woof :  thus  three  Graces 
attire  Venus :  thus  three  daughters  form  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  Lear :  and,  lastly, 

‘  So  down  thy  hill,  romantic  Ashbourn,  glides 
The  Derby  dilly,  carrying  Three  Insides.’ 

When  the  late  Mr.  O’Connell  applied  these  celebrated  lines 
to  the  present  Earl  of  Derby,  he  made  the  dilly  carry  six 
insides,  which  had  the  double  advantage  of  describing  the 
vehicle  more  accurately,  and  of  giving  additional  point  to  the 
joke. 

The  ‘  Rolliad,’  it  will  be  remembered,  consists  of  extracts  from 
a  supposed  poem,  interspersed  with  notes  and  commentaries. 
This  plan  is  imitated  in  the  third  and  last  part  of  ‘  The  Loves 
‘  of  the  Triangles,’  which  does  not  profess  to  be  more  than  the 
concluding  lines^of  a  canto,  describing  ‘The  Loves  of  the 
‘  Giant  Isosceles,  and  the  picture  of  the  Asses-Bridge  and  its 
‘  several  illustrations.’  London  Bridge  is  one  of  these  illus¬ 
trations,  and  the  Bridge  of  Lodi  another. 

‘  So,  towering  Alp  !  from  thy  majestic  ridge* 

Young  Freedom  gazed  on  I<odi’s  blood-stained  Bridge; 

Saw  in  thick  throngs,  conflicting  armies  rush. 

Ranks  clo-e  on  ranks,  and  squadrons  squadrons  crush  ; 

Burst  in  bright  radiance  through  the  battle’s  storm. 

Waved  her  broad  hands,  displayed  her  awful  form  ; 

Bade  at  her  feet  regenerate  nations  bow. 

And  twined  the  wreath  round  Buonaparte’s  brow.’ 

*  ‘  Alp^  or  Alps.  —  A  ridge  of  mountains  which  separate  the  North 
of  Italy  from  the  South  of  Germany.  They  are  evidently  primeval 
and  volcanic,  consisting  of  granite,  toadstone,  and  basalt,  and  several 
other  substances,  containing  animal  and  vegetable  recrements,  and 
affording  numberless  undoubted  proofs  of , the  inflnite  antiquity  of  the 
earth,  and  of  the  consequent  falsehood  of  the  Mosaic  chronology.’ 

It  will  be  collected  from  this  note  that  the  momentous 
question  involved  in  the  case  of  Moses  against  Murchison,  was 
raised  long  before  the  ingenious  founder  of  the  Silurian  system 
began  to  disturb  or  affright  the  more  narrow-minded  portion  of 
the  clerical  body.  We. fancy,  moreover,  that  in  young  Freedom 
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gazing  from  the  majestic  ridge,  we  discern  the  outline  of  one  of 
the  finest  apostrophes  in  *  Childe  Harold :  ’ 

‘  Lo,  where  the  Giant  on  the  mountain  stands.’ 

But,  to  give  everybody  his  due,  it  should  be  added  that  two 
lines  in  the  foregoing  extract  are  suggested  by — 

‘  As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 

Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm.’ 

The  same,  the  finest,  passage  of  *  The  Deserted  Village  ’  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  haunted  Canning  from  his  youth  upwards.  The 
concluding  lines  of  his  juvenile  poem  entitled  *  The  Slavery  of 
Greece  ’  are  a  weak  paraphrase  of  it ;  — 

‘  So  some  tall  rock  whose  bare,  broad  bosom  high 
Tow’rs  from  the  earth,  and  braves  th’  inclement  sky ; 

On  whose  vast  top  the  black’ning  deluge  pours. 

At  whose  wide  base  the  thund’ring  ocean  roars, 

In  conscious  pride  its  huge  gigantic  form 
Surveys  imperious  and  defies  the  storm.’ 

This  is  one  of  the  strongest  instances  of  unconscious  plagiarism 
— for  it  must  have  been  unconscious — that  we  remember. 

In  the  parody,  ‘the  imps  of  murder’  are  busily  employed 
in  building  ships  for  the  invasion  of  England,  whilst  to  another 
troop  is  assigned  an  equally  congenial  and  appropriate  duty :  — 

‘  Ye  Sylphs  of  Death  !  on  demon  pinions  flit 
"Where  the  tall  Guillotine  is  raised  for  Pitt  : 

To  the  poised  plank  tie  fast  the  monster’s  back, 

Close  the  nice  slider,  ope  the  expectant  sack  ; 

Then  twitch,  with  fairy  hands,  the  frolic  pin — 

Down  falls  the  impatient  axe  with  deafening  din ; 

The  liberated  head  rolls  off  below. 

And  simpering  Freedom  hails  the  happy  blow !  ’ 

Lord  Jeffrey,  as  we  are  reminded  by  Mr.  Edmonds,  terms 
‘  The  Loves  of  the  Triangles,’  the  perfection  of  parody.  ‘  All 
‘the  peculiarities,’  he  remarks,  ‘of  the  original  poet  are  here 
‘  brought  together  and  crowded  into  a  little  space,  where  they 
‘  can  be  compared  and  estimated  with  ease.’ 

Darwin  thus  addresses  the  gnomes :  — 

‘  Gnomes,  as  you  now  dissect,  with  hammers  fine, 

The  granite  rock,  the  noduled  flint  calcine  ; 

Grind  with  strong  arm  the  circling  Chertz  betwixt, 

Your  pure  Ka — o — lins  and  Pe— tunt — ses  mixt.’ 

The  authors  have  certainly  placed  in  broad  relief  the  essential 
error  of  Dr.  Darwin’s  poetic  theory,  his  mania  for  personification, 
his  wearisome  and  laughter-moving  trick  of  investing  with  the 
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qualities  of  sentient  beings  the  entire  vegetable  creation,  as  well 
as  every  abstract  notion,  and  almost  every  noun-substantive  that 
crossed  his  mind.  The  tendency  of  the  political  and  social  iloc- 
trines  with  which  he  seasoned  his  verse,  is  also  justly  and  pointedly 
exposed.^  But,  considered  merely  as  a  parody.  Canning’s  part 
is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  occasionally  strikes  too  high 
a  key,  and  awakens  finer  and  more  elevated  associations  than 
were,  or  could  have  been,  evoked  by  the  original.  The  cherub 
crew  who  *  their  mimic  task  pursue,’  in  ‘  The  Loves  of  the 
‘  Triangles,’  bear  a  much  closer  resemblance  to  the  sylphs  who 
kept  watch  and  ward  around  Belinda’s  toilette  table,  than  to 
the  gnomes  at  work  on  ‘  noduled  flint.’  They  recall  the  ‘  Rape 
‘  of  the  Lock,’  rather  than  the  ‘  Loves  of  the  Plants ;’  and  we 
cannot  accept  as  a  perfect  caricature  of  Dr.  Darwin  a  production, 
which,  in  so  short  a  space,  anticipates  Byron,  paraphrases  Gold¬ 
smith,  and  employs,  without  tarnishing,  the  delicate  machinery 
of  Pope. 

‘New  Morality’  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  masterpiece  of 
the  ‘Anti- Jacobin’ ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  lines,  the 
whole  of  it  is  by  Canning. 

It  appeared  in  the  last  Number,  and  he  is  said  to  have  con¬ 
centrated  all  his  energies  for  a  parting  blow.  The  reader 
who  comes  fresh  from  Dryden  or  Pope,  or  even  Churchill,  will 
be  disappointed  on  finding  far  less  variety  of  images,  sparkling 
antithesis,  or  condensed  brilliancy  of  expression.  The  author 
exhibits  abundant  humour  and  eloquence,  but  comparatively 
little  wit ;  if  there  be  any  truth  in  Sydney  Smith’s  doctrine 
‘  that  the  feeling  of  wit  is  occasioned  by  those  relations  of  ideas 
‘  which  excite  surprise,  and  surprise  alone.'  We  are  commonly 
prepared  for  what  is  coming,  and  our  admiration  is  excited 
rather  by  the  justness  of  the  observations,  the  elevation  of 
the  thoughts,  and  the  vigour  of  the  style,  than  by  a  startling 
succession  of  flashes  of  fancy.  If,  as  we  believe,  the  same 
might  be  said  of  Juvenal,  and  the  best  of  his  English  imita¬ 
tors,  Johnson,  we  leave  ample  scope  for  praise;  and  ‘New 
Morality  ’  contains  passages  which  have  been  preserved  to  our 
time,  and  bid  fair  to  reach  posterity,  by  their  poetry  and  truth. 
How  often  are  the  lines  on  Candour  quoted  in  entire  ignorance 
or  forgetfulness  of  their  author :  — 

‘  “  Much  may  be  said  on  both  sides.”  —  Hark  I  hear 
A  well-known  voice  that  murmurs  in  my  ear,  — 

Tlie  voice  of  Canuour _ Hail !  most  solemn  sage. 

Thou  drivelling  virtue  of  this  moral  age, 

Candour,  which  softens  party’s  headlong  rage. 

Candour,  —  which  spares  its  foes  ;  nor  e’er  descends 
AVith  bigot  zeal  to  combat  for  its  friends. 
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Candour,  —  which  loves  in  see-saw  strain  to  tell 
^  Of  acting  foolishly,  but  meaning  well; 

Too  nice  to  praise  by  wholesale,  or  to  blame. 

Convinced  that  all  men’s  motives  are  the  same ; 

And  finds,  with  keen  discriminating  sight, 

Black’s  not  so  black  ;  —  nor  white  so  very  w’hite. ' 

‘  “  Fox,  to  be  sure,  was  vehement  and  wrong  ; 

“  But  then,  Pitt’s  words,  you’ll  own,  were  rather  strong. 

“  Both  must  be  blamed,  both  pardon’d ;  ’twas  just  so 
“  With  Fox  and  Pitt  full  forty  years  ago ! 

“  So  Walpole,  Pulteney  ;  —  factions  in  all  times 
“  Have  had  their  follies,  ministers  their  crimes.” 

‘  Give  me  th’  avow’d,  th’  erect,  the  manly  foe, 

Bold  I  can  meet  —  perhaps  may  turn  his  blow; 

But  of  all  plagues,  good  Ileav’n,  thy  wrath  can  send, 

Save,  save,  oh!  save  me  from  the  Candid  Friend!  ’ 

After  reading  these  lines,  we  readily  make  up  our  minds,  at  the 
author’s  bidding,  to  distrust  the  next  person  who  attempts  to 
mitigate  our  censure  or  our  praise  ;  although  we  may  be  really 
giving  full  indulgence  to  a  prejudice,  which  a  very  small 
allowance  of  Christian  charity,  self-examination,  or  genuine  un¬ 
sophisticated  candour,  would  correct.  The  dangerous  tendency 
of  the  doctrine  is  immediately  afterwards  shown  by  its  applica¬ 
tion  :  — 

‘  I  love  the  bold  uncompromising  mind. 

Whose  principles  are  fix’d,  whose  views  defined ; 

Who  owns,  when  Traitors  feel  th’  avenging  rod, 

J ust  retribution,  and  the  hand  of  God  ; 

Who  hears  the  groans  through  Olmiitz’  roofs  that  ring. 

Of  him  who  mock’d,  misled,  betray’d  his  king — 

Hears  unappall’d,  though  Faction’s  zealots  preach. 

Unmoved,  unsoftened  by  Fitzpatrick’s  Speech.’ 

So,  to  show  defiance  of  canting  candour,  we  are  required  to 
hear  unmoved  the  groans  of  a  pure-minded  and  well-intentioned, 
however  mistaken,  patriot  in  a  foreign  prison.  According  to 
M.  Guizot  (in  his  Memoirs),  Charles  X.  observed  after  his  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  throne,  that  the  only  two  persons  who  had  not  changed 
since  1789  were  Lafayette  and  himself.  Early  in  his  revolu¬ 
tionary  career,  the  general  was  nicknamed  the  Grandison  Crom¬ 
well.  Brave,  honest,  consistent,  but  vain,  weak,  and  credulous, 
he  was  little  better  than  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  principal 
actors  of  the  scenes  in  Avhich  he  played  so  conspicuous  a  part. 
We  can,  therefore,  understand  the  refusal  of  sympathy  to  such 
a  man  when  he  is  punished  by  exile  for  having  been  an  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  social  order  and  rational 
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freedom.  But  to  exult  In  his  imprisonment  and  separation  from 
his  wife,  is  to  prove  how  easily  party  prejudice  may  be  con¬ 
founded  with  ‘  innate  sense  of  right,’  and  how  necessary  it  is 
for  the  best  of  us  to  probe  our  likings  and  dislikings  to  their 
source. 

Ten  lines  on  the  British  oak  have  been  traditionally  attributed 
to  Pitt :  — 

‘  So  thine  own  oak,  by  some  fair  streamlet’s  side. 

Waves  its  broad  arms,  and  spreads  its  leafy  pride, 

Tow’rs  from  the  earth,  and  rearing  to  the  skies 
Its  conscious  strength,  the  tempest’s  wrath  defies : 

Its  ample  branches  shield  the  fowls  of  air, 

To  its  cool  shade  the  panting  herds  repair. 

The  treacherous  current  works  its  noiseless  way, 

Tlie  fibres  loosen,  and  the  roots  decay  ; 

Prostrate  the  beauteous  ruin  lies ;  and  all 
That  shared  its  shelter,  perish  in  its  fall.’ 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  fixed  maxim  with  the  contro¬ 
versialists  of  those  days  to  consider  all  who  were  not  with  them 
as  against  them,  and  this  satire  denounces  with  indlscriininating 
severity  all  who,  at  home  or  abroad,  on  the  political  or  literary 
arena,  had  manifested  the  slightest  leaning  towards  the  new 
philosophy,  or  were  even  in  habits  of  friendly  intercourse  with 
its  votaries.  It  is  also  rather  startling,  contrasted  with  modern 
amenities,  to  find  ‘  Neckar’s  fair  daughter,’  who  said  she  would 
give  all  her  fame  for  the  power  of  fascinating,  introduced  as — 

‘  Staiil,  the  Epicene ! 

Bright  o'er  whose  fiaming  cheek  and  purple  nose 
The  bloom  of  young  desire  unceasing  glows.’ 

Nor,  much  as  Talleyrand’s  reputation  has  declined  of  late 
years,  and  low  as  his  political  honesty  stood  at  all  times,  would 
any  thing  be  now  thought  to  justify  such  a  diatribe  as  — 

‘  Where  at  the  blood-stain’d  board  expert  he  plies. 

The  lame  artificer  of  fraud  and  lies  ; 

He  with  the  mitred  head  and  cloven  heel ;  — 

Doom’d  the  coarse  edge  of  Rewbell’s  jests  to  feel ; 

To  stand  the  playful  buffet,  and  to  hear 
The  frequent  ink-stand  wdzzing  past  his  ear ; 

While  all  the  five  Directors  laugh  to  see 
“  The  limping  priest  so  deft  at  his  new  ministry.”  ’ 

According  to  a  current  story,  Rewbell,  exasperated  by 
Talleyrand’s  opposition  at  council,  flung  an  inkstand  at  his 
head,  exclaiming ;  ‘  Fi7  Emigre,  tu  n'as  pas  le  sens  plus  droit 
*  que  le  pied.'  In  the  centre  of  the  troop  who  are  introduced 
singing  the  praises  of  Lepaux,  were  inconsiderately  placed  a 
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group  of  writers,  who,  with  equal  disregard  of  their  respective 
peculiarities  and  opinions,  were  subsequently  lumped  together 
as  the  Lake  School ;  — 

‘  And  ye  five  other  wandering  bards,  that  move 
In  sweet  accord  of  harmony  and  love, 

Coleridge  and  Sodthey,  Lloyd,  and  Lamb  &  Co., 

Tune  all  your  mystic  harps  to  praise  Lepaux  !’ 

Talfourd,  in  his  ‘  Life  of  Lamb,’  justly  complains  of  Elia’s 
being  accused  of  new  theories  in  morality,  which  he  detested, 
or  represented  as  offering  homage  to  *  a  French  charlatan  of 
‘  whose  existence  he  had  never  heard.’  In  allusion  to  the  same 
passage,  Southey  writes  to  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Wynn,  Aug. 
15.  1798;  — 

‘  I  know  not  what  poor  Lamb  has  done  to  be  croaking  there. 
What  I  think  the  worst  part  of  the  “  Anti- Jacobin  ”  abuse  is  the 
lumping  together  men  of  such  opposite  principles  ;  this  was  stupid. 
We  should  have  all  been  welcoming  the  Director,  not  the  Theophilan- 
thrope.  The  conductors  of  the  “  Anti- Jacobin”  will  have  much  to 
answer  for  in  thus  inflaming  the  animosities  of  this  country.  They 
are  labouring  to  produce  the  deadly  hatred  of  Irish  faction ;  perhaps 
to  produce  the  same  end.’ 

The  drama  of  ‘  The  Rovers,’  or  ‘  Double  Arrangement,’  was 
written  to  ridicule  the  German  Drama,  then  hardly  known  in 
this  country,  except  through  the  medium  of  bad  translations 
of  some  of  the  least  meritorious  of  Schiller’s,  Goethe’s,  and 
Kotzebue’s  productions.  The  parody  is  now  principally  re¬ 
membered  by  Rogero’s  song,  of  which,  Mr.  Edmonds  states,  the 
first  five  stanzas  were  by  Mr.  Canning.  *  Having  been  accidentally 
‘seen,  previously  to  its  publication,  by  Mr.  Pitt,  he  was  so 
‘  amused  with  it  that  he  took  a  pen  and  composed  the  last 
‘  stanza  on  the  spot.’  To  save  our  readers  the  trouble  of 
reference,  we  quote  it  entire :  — 

I. 

*  Whene’er  with  haggard  eyes  I  view 

This  dungeon  that  I’m  rotting  in, 

I  think  of  those  companions  true 

Who  studied  with  me  at  the  U — 

— niversity  of  Gottingen, — 

— niversity  of  Gottingen. 

II. 

*  Sweet  kerchief,  check’d  with  heavenly  blue, 

Which  once  my  love  sat  knotting  in  ! — 

Alas !  Matilda  then  was  true  ! 

At  least  I  thought  so  at  the  U — 

— niversity  of  Goitingen — 

— niversity  of  Gottingen. 
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III. 

*  Barbs  !  Barbs !  alas !  how  swift  you  flew 
Her  neat  post- waggon  trotting  in ! 

Ye  bore  Matilda  from  my  view  ; 

Forlorn  I  languish’d  at  the  U— 

— niversity  of  Gottingen— 

— niversity  of  Gottingen. 
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Canning’s  reputed  share  in  ‘  The  Rovers  ’  excited  the  un¬ 
reasoning  indignation,  and  provoked  the  exaggerated  censure, 
of  a  man  who  has  obtained  a  world-wide  reputation  by  his  his¬ 
torical  researches,  most  especially  by  his  alleged  skill  in  separat¬ 
ing  the  true  from  the  fabulous,  and  in  filling  up  chasms  in  na¬ 
tional  annals  by  a  process  near  akin  to  that  by  which  Cuvier 
inferred  the  entire  form  and  structure  of  an  extinct  species  from 
a  bone.  The  following  passage  is  taken  from  Niebuhr’s  ‘  His- 
‘  tory  of  the  Period  of  the  Revolution,’  (published  from  his 
Lectures,  in  two  volumes,  in  1845) :  — 

‘Canning  was  at  that  time  (1807)  at  the  head  of  foreign  aflairs  in 
England.  History  will  not  form  the  same  judgment  of  him  as  that 
formed  by  contemporaries.  He  had  great  talents,  but  was  not  a 
great  statesman  ;  he  was  one  of  those  persons  who  distinguish  them¬ 
selves  as  the  squires  of  political  heroes.  He  was  highly  accomplished 
in  the  two  classical  languages,  but  without  being  a  learned  scholar. 
He  was  especially  conversant  with  Greek  writers.  He  had  likewise 
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‘  This  faded  form  !  this  pallid  hue  ! 

This  blood  my  veins  is  clotting  in, 
^ly  years  are  many — they  were  few 
lYhen  first  I  entered  at  the  U — 
— niversity  of  Gottingen — 
— niversity  of  Gottingen. 


‘  There  first  for  thee  my  passion  grew  , 
Sweet !  sweet  Matilda  Pottingen ! 
Thou  wast  the  daughter  of  my  tu — 

— tor,  law  professor  at  the  U — 

— niversity  of  Gottingen — 

— niversity  of  Gottingen. 


VL 

‘  Sun,  moon,  and  thou  vain  world,  adieu, 
That  kings  and  priests  are  plotting  in : 
Here  doom’d  to  starve  on  water  gru — 

— el,  never  shall  I  see  the  U — 

— niversity  of  Gottingen — 

— niversity  of  Gottingen. 
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poetical  talent,  but  only  for  satire.  At  first  he  had  joined  the 
leaders  of  opposition  against  Pitt’s  ministry ;  Lord  Grey,  who  per¬ 
ceived  his  ambition,  advised  him,  half  in  joke,  to  join  the  ministers, 
as  he  would  make  his  fortune.  He  did  so,  and  was  employed  to  write 
articles  for  the  newspapers?,  and  satirical  verses,  which  were  often 
directed  against  his  former  benefactors. 

‘  Through  the  influence  of  the  ministers  he  came  into  Parliament. 

So  long  as  the  great  eloquence  of  former  times  lasted,  and  the  great 
men  were  alive,  his  talent  was  admired  ;  but  older  persons  had  no 
great  pleasure  in  bis  petulant  epigrammatic  eloquence  and  his  jokes, 
which  were  often  in  bad  taste.  He  joined  the  Society  of  the  Anti- 
Jacobins,  which  defended  everything  connected  with  existing  insti¬ 
tutions.  This  society  published  a  journal,  in  which  the  most  honoured 
names  of  foreign  countries  were  attacked  in  the  most  scandalous 
manner.  German  literature  was  at  that  time  little  known  in  England, 
and  it  was  associated  there  with  the  ideas  of  Jacobinism  and  revolu¬ 
tion.  Canning  then  published  in  the  “  Anti- Jacobin”  the  most 
shameful  pasquinade  which  was  ever  written  against  Germany, 
under  the  title  of  “  Matilda  Pottingen.”  Gottingen  is  described  in 
it  as  the  sink  of  all  infamy  ;  professors  and  students  as  a  gang  of  mis¬ 
creants  :  licentiousness,  incest,  and  atheism  as  the  character  of  the 
German  people.  Such  was  Canning’s  beginning;  he  was  at  all 
events  useful;  a  sort  of  political  Cossack.’  (^Geschichte  des  Zeit- 
alters  der  Revolution,  vol.  ii.  p.  242.) 

*  Here  am  I,’  exclaimed  Raleigh,  after  vainly  trying  to  get  at 
the  rights  of  a  squabble  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Tower,  ‘  em- 
‘  ployed  in  writing  a  true  history  of  the  world,  when  I  cannot 
‘  ascertain  the  truth  of  what  happens  under  my  own  window.’ 
Here  is  the  great  restorer  of  Roman  history — who,  by  the  way, 
prided  himself  on  his  knowledge  of  England — hurrying  into  the 
strangest  misconception  of  contemporary  events  and  personages, 
and  giving  vent  to  a  series  of  depreciatory  mis-statements  without 
pausing  to  verify  the  assumed  groundwork  of  his  patriotic 
wrath.  His  description  of  ‘  the  most  shameful  pasquinade,’ 
and  his  ignorance  of  the  very  title,  prove  that  he  had  never  seen 
it.  If  he  had,  he  would  also  have  known  that  the  scene  is  laid 
at  Weimar,  not  at  Gottingen;  and  that  the  satire  is  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  directed  against  a  portion  of  the  dramatic  literature  of 
his  country,  which  all  rational  admirers  must  admit  to  be  inde¬ 
fensible.  The  scene  in  ‘  The  Rovers,’  in  which  the  rival 
heroines,  meeting  for  the  first  time  at  an  inn,  swear  eternal 
friendship  and  embrace,  is  positively  a  feeble  reflection  of  a  scene 
in  Goethe’s  ‘  Stella ;  ’  and  no  anachronism  can  exceed  that  in 
Schiller’s  ‘  Cabal  und  Liebe,’  when  Lady  Milford,  after  de¬ 
claring  herself  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  who 
rebelled  against  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  horrified  on  finding  that 
the  jewels  sent  her  by  the  Grand  Duke  have  been  purchased  by 
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the  sale  of  7000  of  his  subjects  to  be  employed  in  the  American 
war.* 

Amongst  the  prose  contributions  to  the  ‘  Anti-Jacobin,’  there 
is  one  in  which,  independently  of  direct  evidence,  the  peculiar 
humour  of  Canning  is  discernible,  —  the  pretended  report  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Friends  of  Freedom  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  Tavern.  The  plan  was  evidently  suggested  by  Tickell’s 

*  Anticipation,’  in  which  the  debate  on  the  Address  at  the 
opening  of  the  Session  was  reported  beforehand  with  such 
surprising  foresight,  tliat  some  of  the  speakers,  who  were  thus 
forestalled,  declined  to  deliver  their  meditated  orations. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Friends  of  Freedom,  Erskine,  whose 
habitual  egotism  could  hardly  be  caricatured,  is  made  to  pero¬ 
rate  as  follows :  — 

*  Mr.  Erskine  concluded  by  recapitulating,  in  a  strain  of  agonizing 
and  impressive  eloquence,  the  several  more  prominent  heads  of  his 
speech :  —  He  had  been  a  soldier  and  a  sailor,  and  had  a  son  at 
Winchester  School  —  he  had  been  called  by  special  retainers,  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer,  into  many  different  and  distant  parts  of  the  country 
— travelling  chiefly  in  post-chaises — he  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
declare  that  his  poor  faculties  were  at  the  service  of  his  country  — 
of  the  free  and  enlightened  part  of  it  at  least  —  he  stood  here  as  a 
man  —  he  stood  in  the  eye,  indeed  in  the  hand,  of  God  —  to  whom 
(in  the  presence  of  the  company  and  waiters),  he  solemnly  ap¬ 
pealed — he  was  of  noble,  perhaps,  Royal  Blood  —  he  had  a  house 
at  Hampstead  —  was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  and 
radical  Reform  —  his  pamphlet  had  gone  through  thirty  editions 
skipping  alternately  the  odd  and  even  numbers  —  he  loved  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  to  which  he  would  cling  and  grapple  —  and  he  was  clothed 
with  the  infirmities  of  man’s  nature  —  he  would  apply  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  French  rulers  (particularly  Barras  and  Reobel)  the  words  of 
the  poet : 

•  It  is  surprising  that  the  satirist’s  attention  was  not  attracted  to 
the  scene  in  ‘  Stella’  in  which  one  of  the  heroines  describes  the  rapid 
growth  of  her  passion  to  its  object :  ‘  I  know  not  if  you  observed 
‘  that  you  had  enchained  my  interest  from  the  first  moment  of  our 
‘  first  meeting.  1  at  least  soon  became  aware  that  your  eyes  sought 
‘  mine.  Ah,  Fernando,  then  my  uncle  brought  the  music,  you  took 
‘  your  violin,  and,  as  you  played,  my  eyes  rested  upon  you  free  from 
‘  care.  I  studied  every  feature  of  your  face  ;  and,  during  an  unex- 

*  pected  pause,  you  fixed  your  eyes  upon — upon  me!  They  met 
‘  mine !  How  I  blushed,  how  I  looked  away  !  You  observed  it, 
‘  Fernando  ;  for  from  that  moment  I  felt  that  you  looked  oftener  over 
‘  your  music-book,  often  played  out  of  tune,  to  the  disturbance  of  my 

*  uncle.  Every  false  note,  Fernando,  went  to  my  heart.  It  was  the 
'  sweetest  confusion  I  ever  felt  in  my  life.’ 
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“  Be  to  their  faults  a  little  blind ; 

Be  to  their  virtues  very  kind, 

Let  all  their  ways  be  unconfined. 

And  clap  the  padlock  on  their  mind !  ” 

And  for  these  reasons,  thanking  the  gentlemen  Avho  had  done  him 
the  honour  to  drink  his  health,  he  should  propose  “  Merlin,  the  late 
“  Minister  of  Justice,  and  Trial  by  Jury  !  ”  ’ 

A  long  speech  is  given  to  Mackintosh,  who,  under  the  name 
of  Macfungus,  after  a  fervid  sketch  of  the  Temple  of  Freedom 
which  he  proposes  to  construct  on  the  ruins  of  ancient  estab¬ 
lishments,  proceeds  with  kindling  animation :  — 

*  **  There  our  infants  shall  be  taught  to  lisp  in  tender  accents  the 
Revolutionary  Hymn  —  there  with  wreaths  of  myrtle,  and  oak, 
and  poplar,  and  vine,  and  olive,  and  cypress,  and  ivy ;  with  violets 
and  roses,  and  daffodils  and  dandelions  in  our  bands,  we  will  swear 
respect  to  childhood,  and  manhood,  and  old  age,  and  virginity,  and 
womanhood,  and  widowhood  ;  but,  above  all  to  the  Supreme  Being. 

‘  “  These  prospects,  fellow-citizens,  may  possibly  be  deferred.  The 
Machiavelism  of  Governments  may  for  the  time  prevail,  and  this 
imnatural  and  execrable  contest  may  yet  be  prolonged ;  but  the 
hour  is  not  far  distant ;  Persecution  will  only  serve  to  accelerate  it, 
and  the  blood  of  patriotism  streaming  from  the  severing  axe,  will 
call  down  vengeance  on  our  oppressor  in  a  voice  of  thunder.  I 
expect  the  contest,  and  1  am  prepared  for  it  I  hope  1  shall 
never  shrink,  nor  swerve,  nor  start  aside,  wherever  duty  and  in¬ 
clination  may  place  me.  My  services,  my  life  itself,  are  at  your 
disposal  —  whether  to  act  or  to  sufler,  I  am  yours — with  Hamp¬ 
den  in  the  Field,  or  with  Sidney  on  the  Scaffold.  My  example 
may  be  more  useful  to  you  than  my  talents :  and  this  head  may 
perhaps  serve  your  cause  more  effectually,  if  placed  on  a  pole  upon 
Temple  Bar,  than  if  it  was  occupied  in  organising  your  com¬ 
mittees,  in  preparing  your  revolutionary  explosions,  and  conduct¬ 
ing  your  correspondence.”  ’ 

The  wit  and  fun  of  these  imitations  are  undeniable ;  and  their 
injustice  is  equally  so.  Erskine,  with  all  his  egotism,  was  and 
remains  the  greatest  of  English  advocates.  He  stemmed  and 
turned  the  tide  which  threatened  to  sweep  away  the  most 
valued  of  our  free  institutions  in  1794 ;  and  (we  say  with  Lord 
Brougham)  ‘  before  such  a  precious  service  as  this,  well  may 

*  the  lustre  of  statesmen  and  orators  grow  pale.’  Mackintosh 
was  preeminently  distinguished  by  the  comprehensiveness  and 
moderation  of  his  views ;  nor  could  any  man  be  less  disposed 
by  temper,  habits,  or  pursuits  towards  revolutionary  courses. 
His  Lectures  on  ‘  The  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations  ’  were 
especially  directed  against  the  new  morality  in  general,  and 
Godwin’s  ‘  Political  Justice  ’  in  particular. 
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At  a  long  subsequent  period  (1807),  Canning,  when  attacked 
in  Parliament  for  his  share  in  the  ‘  Anti- Jacobin,’  declared  that 
‘  he  felt  no  shame  for  its  character  or  principles,  iior  any  other 
‘  sorrow  for  the  share  he  had  had  in  it,  than  that  which  the  im- 

*  perfection  of  his  pieces  was  calculated  to  inspire.’  Still,  it  is 
one  of  the  inevitable  inconveniences  of  a  connexion  with  the 
press,  that  the  best  known  writers  should  be  made  answerable 
for  the  errors  of  their  associates  ;  and  the  license  of  the  ‘  Anti- 
‘  Jacobin  ’  gave  serious  and  well-founded  offence  to  many  who 
shared  its  opinions  and  wished  well  to  its  professed  object. 
In  Wilberforce’s  *  Diary’ for  May  18.  1799,  we  find,  ‘Pitt, 
‘  Canning,  and  Pepper  Arden  came  in  late  to  dinner.  I 
‘  attacked  Canning  on  indecency  of  “  Anti-Jacobin.”  Cole- 
‘  ridge,  in  his  “  Biographia  Literaria  ”  complains  bitterly  of 
‘the  calumnious  accounts  given  by  the  “Anti- Jacobin  ”  of  his 
‘  early  life,  and  asks  with  reason,  “  Is  it  surprising  that  many 
‘  “  good  men  remained  longer  than  perhaps  they  otherwise 
‘  “  would  have  done,  adverse  to  a  party  which  encoura-^^jd 
‘  “  and  openly  rewarded  the  authors  of  such  atrocious  calum- 
‘  “  nies  ?  ”  ’ 

Mr.  Edmonds  says  that  Pitt  got  frightened,  and  that  the 
publication  was  discontinued  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Prime- 
Minister.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Canning,  now  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  Under-Secretar}*  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  found  his  connexion  with  it  embarrassing,  as 
his  hopes  rose  and  his  political  prospects  expanded.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  a  parliamentary  career  can  ever  be 
united  with  that  of  the  dally  or  weekly  journalist,  without  com¬ 
promising  one  or  both.  At  all  events,  the  original  ‘  Anti- 
‘  Jacobin  ’  closed  with  the  number  containing  ‘  New  Morality,’ 
and  Canning  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  monthly  review  started 
under  the  same  name. 

During  the  Addington  administration,  his  muse  \vas  more 
than  ordinarily  fertile,  as  w’e  had  recently  occasion  to  remark 
in  commenting  on  the  part  taken  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  friends 
in  the  transactions  of  that  period.  Besides  the  celebrated  song  of 

*  The  Pilot  that  weathered  the  Stonn,’  composed  for  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Pitt  Club,  he  poured  forth  squib  after  squib  against 
‘  The  Doctor,’  interspers^  with  an  occasional  hit  at  the  in¬ 
difference,  real  or  assumed,  of  Pitt.  The  extreme  eagerness 
displayed  by  Canning  for  the  restoration  of  the  heaven-born 
minister,  as  well  as  the  independent  tone  he  assumed  in  his 
remonstrances  with  his  chief,  may  be  learned  from  ‘  Lord 
‘  Malmesbury’s  Memoirs.’  The  best  of  his  satirical  effusions 
against  Addington  appeared  in  a  newspaper  called  ‘  The  Oracle,’ 
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which  is  alluded  to  by  Lord  Grenville  in  a  letter  of  June  14. 
1803,  as  showing  a  disposition  to  go  over  to  the  Government 
side.  ‘  You  will  see  that  “  The  Oracle  ”  Philippizes,  and  pro- 
‘  bably  for  the  same  x’easons  that  produced  that  effect  of  old.’ 
They  are  reprinted  in  the  ‘  Spirit  of  the  Public  Journals’  for 
1803  and  1804.  As  this  has  become  a  scarce  and  not  easily 
accessible  compilation,  we  shall  extract  a  portion  of  the  less 
known  squibs  which  the  concurrent  voices  of  contemporaries 
assign  to  Canning.  To  him  undoubtedly  belongs  the  song  :  — 

‘  How  blest,  how  firm  the  statesman  stands, 

(Him  no  low  intrigue  shall  move,) 

Circled  by  faithful  kindred  bands, 

And  propp’d  by  fond  fraternal  love  ! 

‘  When  his  speeches  hobble  vilely. 

What  “  Hear  hims  !”  burst  from  Brother  Uiley  ; 

W'hen  his  faltering  periods  lag. 

Hark  to  the  cheers  of  Brother  Brag !  ’ 

His  delicate  play  of  fancy  may  be  traced  in  the  concluding 
lines  of  ‘  Good  Intentions  ’ ; 

‘  “  ’Twere  best,  no  doubt,  the  truth  to  tell, 

“  But  still,  good  soul,  he  means  so  well !  ” 

Others,  with  necromantic  skill, 

May  bend  men’s  passions  to  their  will, 

Baise  with  dark  spells  the  tardy  loan. 

To  shake  the  vaunting  ConsuF s  throne  ; 

In  thee  no  magic  arts  surprise. 

No  tricks  to  cheat  our  wondering  eyes ; 

On  thee  shall  no  suspicion  fall. 

Of  slight  of  hand,  or  cup  and  bull ; 

E’en  foes  must  own  thy  spotless  fame, 

Unbranded  with  a  conjurers  name  ! 

Ne’er  shall  thy  virtuous  thoughts  conspire 
To  wrap  majestic  Thames  in  fire  ! 

And  if  that  black  and  nitrous  grain. 

Which  strews  the  fields  with  thousands  slain, 

Slept  undiscovered  yet  in  earth  — 

Thou  ne’er  hadst  caus’d  the  monstrous  birth. 

Nor  aided  (such  thy  pure  intention) 

That  diabolical  invention  ! 

Hail  then  —  on  whom  our  State  is  leaning  !  , 

0  Minister  of  mildest  meaning  ! 

Blest  with  such  virtues  to  talk  big  on. 

With  such  a  head  (to  hang  a  wig  on). 

Head  of  wisdom  —  soul  of  candour  — 

Happy  Britain’s  guardian  gander. 

To  rescue  from  th’  invading  Gaul  _ 

Her  “  commerce,  credit,  capital !  ” 

VOL.  CVIII.  NO.  CCXIX. 
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While  Rome’s  great  goose  could  save  alone 
One  Capitol  —  of  senseless  stone.’ 

Was  it  possible  to  say  more  courteously  of  a  statesman  that 
he  was  no  conjuror,  and  that  he  would  never  have  set  the 
Thames  on  fire,  nor  have  discovered  the  invention  of  gunpowder, 
although  quite  competent  to  rival  the  feathered  saviours  of  the 
Capitol?  The  changes  are  rung  on  the  Doctor  with  inex¬ 
haustible  versatility,  as  in  the  happy  parody  of  Douglas : 

‘  My  name’s  the  Doctor:  on  the  Berkshire  liills 
My  father  purg’d  his  patients  —  a  wise  man ; 

Whose  constant  care  was  to  increase  his  store, 

And  keep  his  eldest  son  —  myself  —  at  home. 

But  I  had  heard  of  politics,  and  long’d 
To  sit  within  the  Commons’  House,  and  get 
A  place :  and  luck  gave  what  my  sire  denied.* 

‘  Ridicule,’  writes  Lord  Chesterfield,  ‘  though  not  founded 
‘  upon  truth,  will  stick  for  some  time,  and  if  thrown  by  a  skilful 
‘  hand,  perhaps  for  ever.’  Nicknames  are  serious  matters, 
even  in  a  grave  country  like  England.  In  the  correspondence 
of  the  time,  Addington  is  almost  invariably  mentioned  as  the 
Doctor;  and,  as  we  stated  in  a  recent  Number,  Lord  Holland 
quotes  the  old  Lord  Liverpool  as  having  ‘justly  observed  that 
‘  Addington  was  laughed  out  of  power  and  place  by  the  beau 
‘  monde.'  Prior  to  the  Reform  Bill,  what  old  Lord  Liverpool 
must  have  meant  by  the  beau  monde,  namely,  the  fine  gentlemen 
(including  the  leading  wits  and  orators)  who  congregated  at 
the  clubs  in  St.  James’s  Street,  exercised  a  degree  of  influence 
which  may  sound  strange  to  politicians  of  our  day.  Yet  a  far 
more  powerful  and  better  sustained  fire  than  was  brought  to 
bear  on  Addington,  had  been  directed  against  Pitt  by  the  wits 
of  the  ‘  Rolliad,’  without  any  perceptible  effect ;  and  the  in¬ 
herent  weakness  of  Addington’s  government  from  its  formation, 
sufficiently  explains  its  fate,  quite  independently  of  the  laughter 
it  provoked. 

When  (^lay  7.  1804)  Pitt  had  made  up  his  mind  to  resume 
the  Premiership,  Canning  was  one  of  the  first  to  whom  he 
communicated  his  intention,  and  had  his  choice  of  two  offices, 
the  Treasurership  of  the  Navy  and  the  Secretaryship  of  War. 
He  chose  the  former,  and  was  thereby  led  to  take  a  prominent 
part  in  defending  Lord  Melville.  Whitbread,  in  moving  the 
impeachment,  happened  to  let  fall  some  expressions  which 
struck  Canning  in  so  ludicrous  a  light,  that  before  the  oration 
was  well  ended  he  had  completed  a  report  in  rhyme. 
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‘  I'm  like  Archimedes  for  science  and  skill ; 

I’m  like  a  young  prince  going  straight  up  a  hill; 

I’m  like  (with  respect  to  the  fair  be  it  said)  — 

I’m  like  a  young  lady  just  bringing  to  bed. 

If  you  ask  why  the  first  of  July  1  remember 
More  than  April,  or  May,  or  June,  or  November  ; 

’Twas  on  that  day,  my  lords,  with  truth  I  assure  ye. 

My  sainted  progenitor  set  up  his  brewery. 

On  that  day,  in  the  morn,  he  began  brewing  beer ; 

On  that  day,  too,  commenc’d  his  connubial  career  ; 

On  that  day  he  renew’d  and  he  issued  his  bills ; 

On  that  day  he  clear’d  out  all  the  cash  from  his  tills. 

On  that  day  too  he  died,  having  finish’d  his  summing, 

And  the  angels  all  cried  here’s  old  Whitbread  a-coming. 

So  that  day  still  I  hail  with  a  smile  and  a  sigh 
For  his  beer  with  an  e,  and  his  bier  with  an  i. 

And  still  on  that  day  in  the  hottest  of  w'eather, 

The  whole  Whitbread  family  dine  all  together. 

So  long  as  the  beams  of  this  house  shall  support 
The  roof  which  o’ershades  this  respectable  court  — 

As  long  as  the  light  shall  pour  into  these  windows. 

Where  Hastings  was  tried  for  oppressing  the  Hindoos, 

My  name  shall  shine  brigfit,  as  my  ancestor’s  shines,  — 

Mine  recorded  in  journals,  his  blazon’d  on  signs.’ 

Useful  as  Canning’s  talent  for  satire  had  proved  to  his  party, 
it  tended  rather  to  retard  than  accelerate  his  advancement  to 
high  office.  Thus  Lord  Malmesbury  (March  14.  1807)  writes: 
— ‘  He  is  unquestionably  very  clever,  very  essential  to  Govern- 
‘  ment,  but  he  is  hardly  yet  a  statesman,  and  his  dangerous 
‘  habit  of  quizzing  (which  he  cannot  restrain)  would  be  most 
‘  unpopular  in  any  department  which  required  pliancy,  tact,  or 
‘  conciliatory  behaviour.’  In  the  very  next  month  after  this 
was  written,  however,  Canning  was  made  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  in  the  administration  formed  by  the  Duke  of  Portland. 
Henceforth  his  contributions  to  the  press  became  less  frequent, 
and  at  length  closed  altogether,  except  when  he  was  tempted 
by  some  especially  congenial  topic.  He  was  one  of  the  three 
or  four  persons  who  were  first  consulted  about  the  institution 
of  the  ‘  Quarterly  Review,’  suggested  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  what  he  was  plea.sed  to 
call  the  widespread  and  dangerous  influence  of  this  Journal. 
In  a  letter  to  Mr.  George  Ellis,  dated  Nov.  2.  1808,  he  says:  — 
‘  Canning  is,  I  have  good  reason  to  know,  very  anxious  about 
*tjie  plan.’  On  the  18th  he  writes  to  the  same  correspondent:  — 
*  As  our  start  is  of  such  immense  consequence,  don’t  you  think 
‘  Mr.  Canning,  though  unquestionably  our  Atlas,  might  for  a 
‘  day  find  a  Hercules  on  whom  to  devolve  the  burden  of  the 
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‘  globe,  while  he  writes  us  a  review  ?  I  know  what  an  auda- 
‘  cious  request  this  is;  but  suppose  he  should,  as  great  statesmen 
‘  sometimes  do,  take  a  political  fit  of  the  gout,  and  absent  himself 
‘  from  a  large  ministerial  dinner,  which  might  give  it  him  in 
‘  goo<l  earnest, — dine  at  three  on  a  chicken  and  pint  of  wine,  and 
‘  lay  the  foundation  of  at  least  one  good  article.  Let  us  but 

*  once  get  afloat,  and  our  labour  is  not  worth  talking  of ;  but, 

*  till  then,  all  hands  must  W’ork  hard.’  * 

The  re<|uest  was  not  made,  or  not  granted,  or  no  Hercules 
could  be  found  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  globe  whilst  Atlas 
was  composing  an  article  for  the  ‘  Quarterly.’  But  we  learn 
from  the  same  authority,  that  two  articles  on  Sir  John  Sinclair 
and  his  Bullion  Treatises,  which  appeared  in  the  numbers  for 
Xovember,  1810,  and  February,  1811,  were  the  joint  produc¬ 
tion  of  Canning  and  Frere;  and  it  was  understood  at  the  time 
that  the  jwpularity  of  an  article  headed  ‘  Mr.  Brougham — Edu- 
‘  cation  Committee,’  which  appeared  in  the  same  review  for 
December,  1818,  was  mainly  owing  to  the  additions  and  finish¬ 
ing  touches  of  the  accomplished  statesman.  This  article  was 
[>rofesscdly  by  Dr.  i\Ionck,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
who  merely  supplied  t'uc  coarse  cloth  on  which  the  gold  lace  and 
spangles  were  to  be  sewn, —  the  pudding  for  the  reception  of 
the  plums, — and  made  himself  ridiculous  by  subsequently  taking 
credit  for  the  wir.f 

The  articles  on  Sir  John  Sinclair  probably  owed  much  of 
their  success  to  the  popular  impression  of  that  highly  respect¬ 
able  and  rather  laughable  personage.  They  are  fair  specimens 
of  the  art  of  ‘  abating  and  dissolving  pompous  gentlemen.’ 
Bat  the  humour  is  spun  out  to  tediousness;  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  is,  that  not  a  single  passage,  condensed  and  ]K>intcd 
enough  for  quotation,  could  be  selected  from  cither  of  them. 
The  same  remark  ap[)lies  to  the  lighter  passages  interspersed 
amongst  the  weighty  and  solid  lucubrations  of  Dr.  !^iIonck. 


*  Lockhart’s  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  vol.  ii.  p.  214-. 
f  In  his  third  letter  to  Archdeacon  Singleton,  Sydney  Smith 
says; — ‘I  was  afraid  the  bishop  would  attribute  my  promotion  to 
‘  the  Edinburgh  Review  ;  but  upon  the  subject  of  promotion  by  re- 
‘  views  he  preserves  an  impenetrable  silence.  If  my  excellent  patron, 
‘  Earl  Grey,  had  any  reasons  of  this  kind,  he  may  at  least  be  sure 
‘  that  the  reviews  commonly  attributed  to  me  were  really  written  by 
‘me.  I  should  have  considered  myself  as  the  lowest -of  created 
‘  beings  to  have  disguised  myself  in  another  man’s  wit  and  sense,  and 
‘  to  have  received  a  reward  to  which  I  was  not  entitled.’  The  late 
Mr.  Croker  laid  claim  to  the  credit  of  having  aided  Canning  in 
polishing  and  pointing  this  article. 
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That,  for  example,  in  which  the  proposed  Commission  is  quizzed 
in  Canning’s  peculiar  manner,  occupies  more  than  a  page,  but 
we  can  only  find  room  for  the  concluding  sentences :  — 

‘  It  is  even  affirmed,  we  know  not  how  truly,  that  with  the  help  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  British  ^luseum,  the  learned  institutor  had 
actually  constructed  the  statutes  of  his  foundation,  in  that  language 
of  which  his  late  researches  have  made  him  so  absolute  a  master ; 
and  the  oath  to  he  taken  by  each  candidate  for  a  fellowship,  and  by 
each  fellow  on  his  admission,  ran  in  something  like  the  following 
terms :  the  first,  Se  nunquam  duo  ret  plura  Brevia  intra  Biennium 
accepisse ;  the  second,  of  a  more  awful  import,  Se  nuUas  prorsus 
habere  possessiones  preeterquam  unam  Purpuream  Baggani  fiacces- 
centem  omnino  inanitatis  causa' 

The  last  of  Canning’s  political  squibs  that  has  fallen  in  our 
way,  is  the  following : — 

LETTER  FROM  A  CAMBRIDGE  TUTOR  TO  HIS  FORMER  PUPIL,  BECOME 
A  MEMBER  OF  PARLIAMENT  :  WRITTEN  IN  THE  YEAR  (1824)  IN 
WHICH  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  FREDERICK  ROBINSON,  CHANCEL¬ 
LOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER,  REPEALED  HALF  THE  DUTY  ON  SEABORNE 
COALS  IMPORTED  INTO  THE  PORT  OF  LONDON. 

‘  Yes !  fallen  on  times  of  wickedness  and  woe, 

We  have  a  Popish  ministry,  you  know ! 

Prepared  to  light,  I  humbly  do  conceive, 

New  fires  in  Smithfield,  with  Dick  Martin’s  leave. 

Canning  for  this  with  Robinson  conspires,  — 

The  victim,  this  provides,  —  and  that,  the  fires. 

Already  they,  with  purpose  ill-concealed. 

The  tax  on  coals  have  partially  repealed  ; 

While  Huskisson,  with  computation  keen, 

Can  tell  how  many  pecks  will  burn  a  dean. 

Yes  !  deans  shall  burn  I  and  at  the  funeral  pyre. 

With  eyes  averted  from  the  unhallow’d  fire  — 

Irreverent  posture ! —  Ilarrowby  shall  stand, ' 

And  hold  his  coat  flaps  up,  with  either  hand.’ 

It  may  be  (loubtod  whether  any  of  the  very  clever  squibs 
collected  in  ‘  The  New  Whig  Guide,’  are  by  Canning,  but  he 
has  been  traditionally  credited  with  the  parody  of  Moore’s 
beautiful  song,  ‘  Believe  me,  if  all  those  endearing  young 
‘charms;’  the  gentleman  addressed  being  a  distinguished  com¬ 
moner,  afterwards  ennobled,  who  was  far  from  meriting  the 
character  thereby  fastened  on  him  : —  » 

•  Believe  me,  if  all  those  ridiculous  airs. 

Which  you  practise  so  pretty  to-day. 

Should  vanish  by  age  and  your  well-twisted  hairs, 

Like  my  own,  be  both  scanty  and  grey  : 
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‘  TIiou  would’at  still  be  a  goose,  as  a  goose  thou  hast  been, 
Though  a  lop  and  a  fribble  no  more, 

And  the  world  that  has  laughed  at  the  fool  of  eighteen, 

Would  laugh  at  the  fool  of  threescore. 

‘  ’Tis  not  whilst  you  wear  that  short  coat  of  light  brown, 

Tight  breeches  and  neckcloth  so  full. 

That  the  absolute  void  of  a  mind  can  be  shown. 

Which  time  will  but  render  more  dull. 

‘  Oh,  the  fool  that  is  truly  so,  never  forgets. 

But  as  truly  fools  on  to  the  close. 

As  p  *  *  *  leaves  the  debate  when  he  sits, 

Just  as  dark  as  it  was  when  he  rose.’ 

!Most  of  the  families  with  wliom  Canning  lived  on  terms  of 
cordial  intimacy  have  retained  one  or  more  specimens  of  his 
occasional  verses.  These  playful  lines  were  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Leigh  on  her  wedding-day,  apropos  of  a  present  from  her 
to  him  of  a  piece  of  stuff  to  be  made  into  a  pair  of  shooting 
breeches : — 

*  While  all  to  this  auspicious  day. 

Well  pleased  their  grateful  homage  pay, 

And  sweetly  smile,  and  softly  say 

A  thousand  pretty  speeches ; 

‘  My  muse  shall  touch  her  tuneful  strings, 

Kor  scorn  the  lay  her  duty  brings, 

Tho’  humble  be  the  theme  she  sings  — 

A  pair  of  shooting-breeches. 

‘  Soon  shall  the  tailor’s  subtle  art 
Have  fashioned  them  in  every  part  — 

Have  made  them  tight  and  spruce  and  smart. 

With  twenty  thousand  stitches. 

‘  IMark  then  the  moral  of  my  song, — 

Oh  !  may  your  loves  but  prove  as  strong. 

And  wear  as  well,  and  last  as  long. 

As  these  my  shooting-breeches. 

‘  And  when  to  ease  this  load  of  life. 

Of  private  care  and  public  strife, 

My  lot  shall  give  to  me  a  wife, 

I  ask  not  rank  or  riches. 

‘  Temper,  like  thine,  alone  I  pray. 

Temper,  like  thine,  serenely  gay, 

Inclined,  like  thee,  to  give  away. 

Not  wear  herself  —  the  breeches  !  ’ 

The  best  of  his  verses  of  the  serious  and  pathetic  kind  are  the 
epitaph  to  his  son,  who  died  in  1820:  — 
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‘  Though  short  thy  span,  God’s  unimpeach’d  decrees, 

Which  made  tliat  shorten’d  span  one  long  disease. 

Yet,  merciful  in  chastening,  gave  thee  scope 
For  mild,  redeeming  virtues,  faith  and  hope ; 

Meek  resignation  ;  pious  charity  : 

And,  since  this  world  was  not  the  world  for  thee. 

Far  from  thy  path  removed,  with  partial  care. 

Strife,  glory,  gain,  and  pleasure’s  flowery  snare. 

Bade  earth’s  temptations  pass  thee  harmless  by, 

And  fix’d  on  heaven  thine  unreverted  eye ! 

‘  Oh !  mark’d  from  birth,  and  nurtured  for  the  skies  ! 

In  youth,  with  more  than  learning’s  wisdom,  wise  ! 

As  sainted  martyrs,  patient  to  endure  ! 

Simple  as  unwean’d  infancy,  and  pure ! 

Pure  from  all  stain  (save  that  of  human  clay. 

Which  Christ’s  atoning  blood  hath  wash’d  away !) 

By  mortal  sufferings  now  no  more  oppress’d. 

Mount,  sinless  spirit,  to  thy  destined  rest ! 

While  I,  reversed  our  nature’s  kindlier  doom. 

Pour  forth  a  father’s  sorrows  on  thy  tomb.’ 

It  would  be  both  instructive  and  entertaining  to  trace  the 
influence  of  Canning’s  literary  taste  and  talents,  with  their 
peculiar  cultivation  and  application,  upon  his  oratory.  To  his 
confirmed  habit  of  quizzing  might  be  owing  that  quality  of  his 
speeches  which  led  to  their  being  occasionally  mentioned  as 
mere  effusions  of  questionable  facetiousness ;  whilst  to  the  glow¬ 
ing  fancy  which  gave  birth  to  the  graceful  poetry  reproduced 
in  these  pages,  might  be  traced  those  ornate  specimens  of  his 
eloquence  which  have  caused  him  to  be  by  many  inconsiderately 
set  down  as  a  rhetorician.  We  refer,  for  humour,  to  the  speech 
on  the  Indemnity  Bill,  in  which  occurs  the  unlucky  allusion  to 
the  ‘  revered  and  ruptured  Ogden  ;  ’  for  imagination  and  beauty 
of  expression,  to  the  description  of  the  ships  in  Plymouth  harbour; 
to  the  comparison  of  Pitt’s  mistaken  worshippers  to  savages  who 
only  adore  the  sun  when  under  an  eclipse ;  and  to  the  fine  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  old  continental  system  recovering  after  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  deluge,  as  ‘  the  spires  and  turrets  of  ancient  establish- 
‘  ments  beginning  to  reappear  above  the  subsiding  waves.’  Yet, 
surely  even  the  chastest  and  severest  school  must  admit  that 
fancy  and  humour  add  point  and  strength  to  knowledge  and 
trutk  Nor,  looking  to  modern  examples,  will  it  be  denied, 
that  literary  acquirements  and  accomplishments  may  form  the 
Corinthian  capital  of  a  parliamentary  reputation,  and  indefinitely 
exalt  the  voeation  and  character  of  statesmanship. 
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Art.  V. — 1.  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  Reyulations  affecting  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the 
Army,  the  Organization  of  Military  Hospitals,  and  the  Treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Sick  and  Wounded,  with  Evidence  mid  Appendix. 
Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  Her 
Majesty,  1858. 

2.  Report  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Panmure,  G.C.B., 
^T.,  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  dispatched 
to  the  Seat  of  War  in  the  East,  1855-6.  Presented  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  Her  Majestv, 
1857. 

3.  Statistical  Reports  on  the  Sickness,  Mortality,  and  Invaliding 
among  the  Troops  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Mediterranean, 
and  British  America  ;  prepared  from  the  Records  in  the  Army 
Medical  Department  and  IVur  Office  Returns.  Presented  to 
botli  Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  Her  Majesty, 
1853. 

4.  Report  to  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the 

Home  Department,  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Police,  upon  the  operation  of  the  Common  Lodging 
Houses  Acts,  14  15  Vic.  c.  28.,  and  16  17  Vic.  c.  41., 

within  the  Metropolitan  District.  Presented  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  by  Her  Majesty’s  command,  1857. 

5.  Thoughts  on  our  Military  Administration,  in  three  Letters. 
By  a  Field  Officer.  London:  1856. 

hand  of  sanitary  reform,  which  has  long  been  busied 
upon  the  pauper’s  w’orkhouse,  the  lunatic  asylum,  and  the 
felon’s  gaol,  and  which  has  more  recently  begun  to  set  in  order 
the  common  lodging-house  of  the  tramp,  is  now  stretched  forth  to 
reach  the  barrack  and  the  hospital  of  the  soldier.  In  May,  last 
year,  a  Royal  Commission  was  issued  by  the  Government  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  to  inquire  into  the  regulations  affecting  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  army,  the  organization  of  military 
hospitals,  and  the  treatment  of  the  sick  and  wounded. 

This  inquiry  was  not  the  result  of  jwpular  clamour,  but  the 
spontaneous  act  of  the  Executive  Government,  solicitous  that  the 
sanitary  improvements  of  modern  science  should  be  extended  to 
the  dwellings  of  our  soldiers  when  in  health,  and  to  the  hospitals 
which  receive  them  in  sickness.  The  Commissioners  were  se¬ 
lected  with  a  view  to  their  sj)ecial  aptitude  for  the  duties  to  be 
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discharged  by  them.  At  their  head  was  placed  a  former  secre¬ 
tary -at- war,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  who  has  at  great  personal 
sacrifice  devoted  his  zealous  and  gratuitous  services,  with  sin¬ 
gular  industry,  impartiality,  and  perseverance,  to  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  this  searching  inquiry  into  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  troops.  With  him  were  associated  the  late  Mr.  Augustus 
Stafford,  whose  chivalrous  expedition  to  the  Crimea  we  all  re¬ 
member,  and  whose  premature  death  we  all  deplore ;  Colonel 
Sir  Henry  Storks,  formerly  commandant  of  the  hospital  at 
SmyiTia,  and  subsequently  of  that  at  Scutari ;  Dr.  Andrew 
Smith,  the  present  director-general  of  the  medical  department 
of  the  army;  Mr. •  Alexander,  inspector-general  of  hospitals, 
attached  to  the  light  division  in  the  Crimea;  Sir  Thomas 
Phillips,  barrister;  Sir  James  Clark,  the  eminent  and  popular 
physician  in  civil  practice ;  Mr.  James  Ranald  Martin,  a 
medical  officer  in  the  East  India  Company’s  Service,  well- 
known  for  his  work  on  the  diseases  of  soldiers  in  tropical 
climates,  and  for  other  services  in  the  cause  of  sanitary  re¬ 
form  as  well  in  England  as  in  India ;  and  Dr.  John  Suther¬ 
land,  whose  successful  labours  as  sanitary  commissioner  to  the 
army  in  the  Crimea  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  notice. 
The  secretary  to  this  commission  was  Dr.  T.  Graham  Balfour, 
formerly  assistant-surgeon  in  the  Grenadier  Guards,  and  now 
surgeon  to  the  Royal  Military  Asylum,  at  Chelsea,  who  had 
been  for  several  years  engaged  in  compiling  the  elaborate  statis¬ 
tical  rejmrts  (prepared  from  the  Records  of  the  Army  Medical 
Department,  and  the  War-office  Returns),  on  the  sickness,  mor¬ 
tality,  and  invaliding  of  the  troops  at  home  and  abroad,  reports 
which  were  of  the  utmost  value — nay,  of  absolute  necessity — 
to  the  Commissioners  in  the  prosecution  of  their  investigations, 
by  supplying  them  with  the  means  of  comparing  the  mortality  of 
the  soldiers  in  England,  at  a  given  period,  witli  the  mortality  of 
those  classes  in  civil  life  from  which  the  army  is  recruited.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  comparison  was  necessarily  con¬ 
fined  to  the  respective  mortality  of  military  and  of  civil  life  in 
England,  because  the  general  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and 
miuriages  was  extended  to  Scotland  too  recently  to  be  available 
for  the  purposes  of  this  inquiry  ;  and  Ireland,  unhappily,  has  not 
even  yet  been  favoured  by  the  Legislature  with  a  general  law 
for  registering  the  vital  statistics  of  her  people. 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  with  equally  sound  judg¬ 
ment  and  good  taste,  forbears  from  personal  imputations  upon 
any  officer.  It  attacks  no  one:  it  deals  simply  w’ith  the  mis¬ 
chiefs  and  abuses  which  it  finds  to  exist  under  those  military 
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regulations  to  which  all  officers  are  bound,  by  the  rules  of  the 
service,  to  conform — mischiefs  and  abuses  which  it  exposes 
boldly,  but  not  vindictively,  for  they  were  not  considered 
to  be  mischiefs  and  abuses,  either  by  the  authorities  or  by 
the  public,  at  the  time  when  the  regulations  which  tolerate 
them  were  made.  They  were  consonant  to  modes  of  thought 
and  habits  of  life  which  have  now  ha])pily  passed  away,  but 
which  prevailed  when  the  public  mind  had  not  yet  recognised 
those  laws  of  nature  which  attest  the  truths  of  sanitary  science. 
For  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  thirty  years  ago  the  science 
of  Public  Health — ‘Hygiene’ — was  practically  unknown 
amongst  us.  The  discoveries  of  Jenner,  though  at  the  outset 
violently  opposed  by  the  medical  profession,  had  eventually 
triumphed  over  all  obstacles,  and  deprived  small-pox  of  its 
terrors  as  an  epidemic  disease.  Other  maladies  of  the  epidemic 
class, — zymotic,  as  they  are  termed  in  the  nomenclature  of  our 
day, — as  the  [)lague  and  sweating  sickness  of  former  times,  and 
the  celebrated  gaol  fever  of  a  later  period  (the  very  name  of 
which  ought  to  have  guided  our  forefathers  to  the  discovery  of 
its  local  causes),  had  been  swept  away  by  the  progress  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  But  the  practitioners  of  medicine  in  that  day  too  often 
failed  or  neglected  to  trace  the  external  causes  of  disease. 
Reposing  on  the  dogmatism  of  the  lecture-room,  that  typhus 
and  its  kindred  maladies  are  propagated  by  contact  of  the 
sick  with  the  healthy,  the  professional  mind  of  that  genera¬ 
tion,  with  some  distinguished  exceptions,  was  content  to  con¬ 
fine  its  inquiries  to  the  beaten  track  of  therapeutics,  without 
wandering  into  an  unexplored  field  of  j)hilosophical  investi¬ 
gation.  Fever  hospitals  were  erected,  and  fever  wards  were 
established,  by  the  liberality  of  the  humane,  which  became 
excellent  schools  for  studying  the  practice  of  medicine ;  but 
the  fever  nests  which  filled  them  with  patients,  —  the  filthy 
courts  and  alleys  —  the  overcrowded,  unventilated  sleeping- 
rooms —  the  cellar  dwellings — the  defective  and  abominable 
sewerage  —  the  pestiferous  cesspools  —  the  dearth  and  the  im¬ 
purity  of  water  —  remained  unnoticed  and  unknown  as  the 
most  destructive  agents  which  prey  on  human  life. 

Nay,  even  now,  when  the  great  truths  of  sanitary  science  are 
universally  admitted,  it  is  found  that  in  populous  and  educated 
comnmnities,  enjoying  all  the  advantages  of  local  government, 
these  truths  are  grievously  disregarded  in  practice.  Municipal 
authorities  shrink  from  enforcing  collectively,  in  their  official 
capacity,  against  each  other  and  against  their  connexions, 
penal  laws  for  the  prevention  of  diseases  of  which  they  appre- 
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hend  no  immediate  danger.  Under  the  terror,  indeed,  of  an 
epidemic  actually  committing  its  ravages,  local  boards  bestir 
themselves  for  a  season ;  but  when  the  mischief  has  been  done, 
and  the  panic  has  subsided,  the  old  inditference  to  evei’y  thing 
but  the  immediate  outlay  of  money  revives;  ‘  Laissez  faire’  re¬ 
sumes  its  sway,  and  the  Registrar- general,  month  after  month, 
repeats  to  cars  that  will  not  hear,  and  to  hearts  that  will  not 
feel,  the  stern  moral  lesson  taught  in  vain  by  his  unerring  and 
awful  record  of  ‘  unnatural  deaths’ — of  deaths  from  causes  which 
are  amenable  to  the  control  of  man,  but  which  man  will  not 
control. 

*  Within  the  shores  of  these  islands  the  twenty -eight  millions 
‘  of  people  dwell  who  have  not  only  supplied  her  armies  and  set 
‘  her  fleets  in  motion,  but  have  manufactured  innumerable  pro- 
‘  ducts,  and  are  employed  in  the  investigation  of  scientific  truths, 

‘  and  in  the  creation  of  works  of  inestimable  value  to  the  human 
‘  race.  These  people  do  not  live  out  half  their  days  ;  a  hundred 
‘  and  forty  thousand  of  them  die  every  year  unnatural  deaths ; 

‘  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  are  constantly  suffering  from 
‘  actual  diseases  which  do  not  prevail  in  healthy  places ;  their 
‘  strength  is  impaired  in  a  thousand  ways :  their  affections  and 
‘  intellects  are  disturbed,  deranged,  and  diminished  by  the  same 
‘  agencies.’  {Registrar-GeneraPs  Quarterly  Report,  December, 
1857,  p.  6.) 

We  cannot  then  join  those  who  demand  the  sacrifice  of  a 
special  victim,  in  expiation  of  the  mischiefs  and  abuses  which 
have  arisen  out  of  the  regulations  affecting  the  sanitary  condition 
of  our  troops,  or  the  organization  of  the  military  hospitals.  The 
discovery  of  these  defects  is  the  result  of  our  own  improved 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  public  health.  It  is  the  result  of 
advancing  civilization,  which  enables  us  to  rectify  such  abuses 
as  are  exposed  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  which, 
though  ably  and  succinctly  drawn  up,  is  necessarily  of  consider¬ 
able  length,  inasmuch  as  it  thoroughly  exhausts  all  the  subjects 
of  inquiry.  The  evidence  upon  which  their  conclusions  are 
founded  is  very  voluminous  ;  authentic  and  well- arranged  statis¬ 
tical  tables,  carefully  compiled  by  Dr.  Farr,  of  the  General 
Register  Office,  and  by  Dr.  Balfour,  the  secretary  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  fully  establish  the  truth  of  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  them.  But  any  attempt  at  an  analysis  of  these  papers,  or 
even  a  digest  of  the  evidence,  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  an 
article  of  which  the  object  is  to  exhibit  to  the  general  reader  the 
principal  topics  treated  of  in  the  Report. 

The  soldier  is  recruited,  generally  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  from 
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two  classes,  the  farm  labourer  in  the  country  and  the  journeyman 
in  towns.  His  is  a  picked  life  ;  every  man  having  any  bodily  in¬ 
firmity,  or  apparent  tendency  to  disease,  is  rejected ;  and  the  re¬ 
jections  amount  to  one-third  of  the  whole  number  examined.  The 
Guards  are  physically  the  very  elite  of  the  population,  none  but 
the  strongest  and  best  looking  recruits  being  acccj)ted :  tlie  men 
who  have  been  rejected  by  the  army  rem.ain  in  civil  life ;  and 
of  them  between  one-third  and  one-fourth  have  been  rejected  on 
account  of  diseases  tending  to  shorten  life.*  Thus  the  civil 
population  has  lost  that  proportion  of  its  good  life  which  has 
gone  into  the  army,  and  h.is  retained  the  lives  which  were 
not  good  enough  for  the  army.  ^loreover,  the  apparent  health 
of  the  army  is  artificially  m.aintained  by  the  continued  influx  of 
fresh  and  liealthy  lives  in  the  place  of  those  which  are  weeded 
out  by  the  process  of  invaliding ;  by  which  means  a  large  number 
of  men,  whose  physical  powers  are  exhausted,  are  thrown  back 
upon  the  civil  population ;  while  their  removal  lowers  the  rate  of 
mortality  in  the  army,  though  their  deaths  are  in  reality  owing 
to  the  military  service  which  undermined  their  health,  and  it  in¬ 
creases  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the  civil  population  with  which 
the  mortality  in  the  army  is  contrasted.  A  similar  result  fol¬ 
lows  from  returning  upon  the  civil  population  those  soldiers  in 
whom,  within  three  years  from  their  enlistment,  any  infirmity 
or  disease  has  imanifosted  itself,  which  would  have  caused  their 
rejection  had  it  been  developed  when  they  were  examined  as 
recruits. 

It  would  be  obviously  unfair  to  contrast  the  mortality  of 
troops  on  foreign  and  colonial  service  with  the  mortality  of  the 
civil  population  at  home  ;  and  the  Commissioners  have  therefore 
confined  themselves  to  a  comparison  of  the  mortality  in  the  army 
at  home  with  the  mortality  of  the  verry  classes  of  the  civil  popu¬ 
lation  from  which  the  army  is  recruited  in  the  manner  we  have 
described,  and  of  the  sanjc  ages.  The  military  returns  are  not 
taken  beyond  1853,  by  reason  of  the  occurrence  of  the  Crimean 
War;  for  the  disturbing  effects  of  that  event  upon  the  statistics 
of  the  army  at  home  extended  much  later  than  the  termination  of 
actual  warfare,  owing  to  the  great  reductions  which  took  place 
after  the  peace,  whereby  all  the  least  healthy  jnen  were  removed 
from  the  service;  and  the  recruits  who  had  filled  the  vacancies 
caused  by  the  casualties  of  war  give  a  much  more  favourable 
sanitary  character  to  the  army  generally,  than  under  ordinary 
circumstances  could  be  obtained.  The  interval  between  the 


*  Dr.  Balfour’s  v.aluable  Recruiting  Statistics,  Appendix,  No.  6G. 
to  the  Commissioners’  Report. 
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termination  of  tlie  war  in  the  Crimea  and  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  in  India  was  not  sufficiently  long  to  furnish  trust¬ 
worthy  data  for  legislative  or  administi'ativc  action ;  nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  helieve  that  any  alterations  in  the  condition  of 
the  soldier  at  home  have  been  made  which  would  render  the 
statistics  of  the  fifteen  years,  1838  to  1853,  inapplicable  to  the 
present  time. 

The  rates  of  mortality  in  civil  life,  and  with  a  population 
distributed  in  the  same  proportions  as  the  soldiers,  have  been 
shown  by  Dr.  Farr,  from  the  returns  of  the  Registrar-general, 
to  be,  in  a  rural  population,  7'7  per  1000  living;  in  the  general 
population  of  England  and  Wales,  9’2  ;  and  in  Manchester,  one 
of  our  most  unhealthy  towns,  12*4  per  1000;  and  by  Sir  A. 
Tulloch,  from  the  same  source,  to  he,  among  the  population  of 
24  large  towns,  iu  most  of  which  troops  are  quartered,  11*9  per 
1000. 

But  the  mortality  in  the  household  cavalry  amounts  to  11, 
in  the  cavalry  of  the  line  to  13'3,  in  the  infantry  of  the  line  to 
18*7,  and  in  the  foot  guards  to  20’4  per  1000;  being  all  in 
excess  of,  and  the  last  more  than  double,  the  mortality  of  the 
general  population  of  England  and  Wales  at  the  same  ages. 

Upon  this  most  extraordinary,  but  incontrovertible  fact,  the 
whole  discussion  turns,  and  the  chief  object  of  the  Commission 
is  to  discover  the  true  causes  of  this  incredible  disparity,  and  to 
remove  them. 

Mr.  Neison  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  numerous  tables, 
showing  the  mortality  of  various  occupations  in  civil  life,  which 
are  published  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report,  but  into  which  we 
deem  it  unnecessary  to  enter.  The  result  is,  that  the  occupation 
which  comes  nearest  to  the  army,  as  regards  its  mortality,  is  that 
of  clerks.  Close  application  to  business,  sedentary  attitude,  the 
want  of  exercise  and  of  fresh  air,  render  their  employment 
one  of  the  most  unhealthy  of  all  extensive  occupations ;  and, 
strange  as  it  must  appear,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  the  most  unhealthy  occupations  in  order  to  institute  any 
comparison  in  which  the  rates  of  mortality  shall  approxi¬ 
mate  to  those  prevailing  among  Her  Majesty’s  troops ;  for,  at 
present,  the  army  sUinds  at  almost  the  head  of  unhealthy  occu¬ 
pations  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Commissioners  then  pro¬ 
ceed  to  investigate  the  causes  which  have  been  assigned  for  this 
excessive  mortality  in  an  army  of  picked  lives.  To  night  duty, 
per  as  one  of  these  causes,  they  attach  but  little  comparative 
importance.  The  police,  it  is  remarked,  perform  a  night  duty  far 
more  severe,  and  yet  have  a  rate  of  mortality  of  only  one  half  that 
of  the  infantry  of  the  line,  and  less  than  one  half  that  of  the  Guards. 
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The  night  duty  of  the  policeman  is  continuous  for  eight  hours 
out  of  twenty-four,  and  each  man  is  on  night  duty  upon  an 
average  eight  months  in  the  year.  The  night  duty  of  the  soldier 
comes  round  once  in  five  nights.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that 
although  tlie  night  duty  of  the  policeman  be  much  more  severe, 
it  is  performed  under  more  favourable  conditions  than  that  of  the 
soldier.  The  policeman  is  well  protected  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather  by  good  clothing,  and  by  his  waterproof  cape,  and  is 
well  shod.  The  soldier  has,  it  is  true,  his  great-coat,  of  which, 
in  the  words  of  General  Lawrence,  the  quality  is  very  inferior ; 
it  keeps  out  neither  wind  nor  wet ;  on  the  contrary,  its  texture, 
like  the  sponge,  is  calculated  to  absorb  and  retain  moisture. 

*  The  boots,’  says  Serjeant  Russell  (Grenadier  Guards),  ‘  are 
‘  very  bad  indeed.  The  boots  of  this  year  are  the  worst  we  have 

*  had  for  a  long  time.  I  never  saw  them  so  bad.’  Thus  ill- 
protected,  the  soldier  is  exposed  during  the  night  to  alternations 
of  heat,  when  sleeping  in  his  wet  clothes  with  his  comrades  in  the 
warm  guard-room,  and  of  cold  when  sentry  on  his  post — a  mode 
of  treatment  from  Avhich  the  |)oliceman  is  exempt.  The  agri¬ 
cultural  labourers  who,  of  the  whole  population,  are  neither  the 
best  clad,  best  fed,  nor  best  housed,  are  nevertheless  distinguished 
from  all  other  classes  —  even  the  affluent — by  the  amount  and 
variety  of  the  exercise  which  they  take  in  the  open  air,  and  by 
their  greater  longevity.  The  smaller  mortality  of  the  cavalry, 
as  compared  with  the  infantry,  would  appear  to  be  in  some 
degree  attributable  to  the  greater  number  of  hours  passed  out  of 
doors  by  the  former,  and  to  the  greater  variety  of  exercise  which 
the  care  of  his  horse,  and  the  nature  of  his  service,  requires  of 
the  trooper.  The  cavalry  sword  exercise  is  infinitely  more 
invigorating  and  inspiriting  than  the  wearisome  monotonous  drill 
of  the  foot  soldier.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  cavalry 
are  generally  less  crowded  in  their  barracks  than  the  infantry ; 
the  reduced  strength  of  cavalry  regiments  leaving  greater  space 
for  the  accommodation  of  each  man. 

The  foot  soldier,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  victim  of  listless 
idleness.  His  daily  life  is  thus  portrayed  by  Colonel  Lindsay, 
for  nine  years  adjutant  in  the  Grenadier  Guards:  — 

‘  Perhaps  no  living  individual  suffers  more  tlian  he  from  ennui. 
He  has  no  employment  save  his  drill  and  his  duties ;  these  are  of  a 
most  monotonous  and  uninteresting  description,  so  much  so  that  you 
cannot  increase  their  amount  without  wearying  and  disgusting  him : 
all  he  has  to  do  is  under  restraint :  he  is  not  like  a  working  man  or 
an  artisan  :  a  working  man  digs,  and  his  mind  is  his  owm  ;  an  artisan 
is  interested  in  the  work  on  which  he  is  engaged  ;  but  a  soldier 
must  give  you  all  his  attention,  and  he  has  nothing  to  show  for  the 
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work  done.  He  gets  up  at  six.  There  is  no  drill  before  breakfast ; 
he  makes  up  his  bed  and  cleans  his  things ;  he  gets  his  breakfast  at 
seven.  He  turns  out  for  drill  at  half-past  seven  or  eight  ;  bis  drill 
may  last  an  hour-and-a-half.  If  it  be  guard  day  there  is  no  drill, 
except  for  defaulters.  The  men  for  duty  are  paraded  at  ten  o’clock ; 
that  finishes  his  day’s  drill  altogether.  There  is  evening  parade, 
which  takes  half-an-hour  ;  and  then  his  time  is  his  own  till  tattoo, 
which  is  at  nine  in  winter  and  ten  in  summer.  That  is  the  day  of  a 
soldier  not  on  guard,  or  not  belonging  to  the  company  which  is  out 
for  minie  practice.’  {Evidence,  p.  195.) 

The  mortality  of  the  Guards  has  also  been  ascribed — and  this  is 
the  popular  explanation  of  it — rather  to  their  vicious  lives  than 
to  the  vicious  system  under  which  they  live.  But  a  close 
analysis  of  the  diseases  and  deaths  among  the  military,  and 
among  the  classes  of  civil  life  with  which  they  are  compared, 
does  not  justify  this  conclusion.  Neither  drunkenness  nor 
licentiousness — of  which  the  prevalence  is  not  denied — will 
account  for  the  greater  mortality  of  soldiers — picked  men 
from  the  very  classes  with  which  their  mortality  is  contrasted. 
For  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  soldier  is  more 
addicted  to  drunkenness  than  the  class  in  civil  life  to  which  he 
belongs,  and  with  which  the  mortality  in  the  army  is  compared. 
He  receives  no  high  wages  at  the  end  of  the  week  wherewith  to 
spend  one  or  two  days  in  drunkenness ;  nor  would  the  strict  dis¬ 
cipline  under  which  he  lives  enable  him  to  do  so  habitually : 
but  further, — and  this  seems  to  be  conclusive, — the  tables  of 
mortality  in  the  army  do  not  indicate,  as  the  causes  of  death, 
those  diseases  which  are  usually  produced  by  intemperance  in 
drink ;  and  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  drunkenness 
does  not  often  destroy  life  until  after  the  age  when  service 
in  the  army  is  over ;  it  affects  the  mortality  of  the  pensioners, 
but  not  that  of  the  soldiers.  And  with  regard  to  the  libertinism 
to  which  the  great  mortality  of  the  Guards  is  more  popularly 
ascribed,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  pulmonary  disease  is  the  great 
scourge  of  the  Guards :  the  deaths  per  1000  of  strength  from  this 
malady  amount  to  13'8,  while  the  deaths  in  the  infantry  of  the  line 
from  the  same  eause  amount  to  10*2,  in  the  artillery  to  8*7,  and 
in  the  cavalry  to  7*3.  But  if  we  look  to  the  prevalence  of  disease 
caused  by  libertinism  in  these  several  branches  of  the  service,  we 
find  the  admissions  of  syphilitic  cases  into  hospital  per  1000  of 
strength  amount,  in  the  artillery,  to  463 ;  infantry  of  the  line, 
to  277  ;  foot  guards,  to  250 ;  and  cavalry,  to  206.  This  .dispels 
the  popular  fallacy  that  the  great  mortality  in  the  Guards  arises 
from  licentiousness.  When,  indeed,  a  sufficient  cause  has  been 
found,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  look  for  another ;  but  no 
such  sufficient  cause  having  yet  been  discovered,  we  are  led 
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now  to  seek  it  iii  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  barrack  in  which 
the  soldier  passes  his  monotonous  inactive  life. 

We  find,  at  the  outset  of  these  inquiries,  the  usual  result  of 
over-crowding,  non-ventilation,  defective  sewerage,  and  the  other 
well-known  local  causes  of  pestilence,  in  the  fact  that,  in  the 
cholera  epidemic  of  1849,  the  troops  in  London, — with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  those  stationed  in  the  Wellington  Barracks,  in  St. 
James’s  Park,  the  most  open  and  healthiest  spot  in  the  district, — 
suffered  in  a  much  larger  proportion  than  the  civil  population  of 
the  parishes  in  which  the  barracks  are  situated.  And  to  the 
same  local  causes  of  disease  may  be  attributed  the  mortality 
from  fever  in  barracks  in  ordinary  yeai’s,  which  much  exceeds 
that  of  the  surrounding  civil  population  in  those  years  also. 
But  a  still  more  startling  fact  arrests  our  attention  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  further  —  the  fact  that  that  particular  form  of  pulmo¬ 
nary  disease  which  is  the  genuine  offspring  of  a  vitiated  and 
polluted  atmosphere,  especially  when  superadded  to  a"  certain 
amount  of  exposure,  actually  carries  off  annually  a  number  of 
men  in  the  Infantry  nearly  equalling,  and  in  the  Guards  abso¬ 
lutely  exceeding,  the  proportionate  number  of  civilians  of  the 
same  age  who  die  of  all  diseases  put  together. 

The  barrack-room,  at  once  the  day-room  and  the  dormitory  of 
its  inmates,  is  crowded,  confined,  and  ill-ventilated ;  in  it  the 
men  not  only  sleep,  but  take,  or  arc  expected  to  take,  their  meals. 
The  minimum  cubic  space  allowed  by  regulation  to  each  man  is 
only  400  feet,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  this  minimum  is  not 
obtained,  there  being  in  many  barracks  a  deficiency  of  a  third, 
and  in  some  a  deficiency  of  more  than  half,  of  the  space  nominally 
allowed  by  regulation.  The  occupation  of  the  barrack-room  by 
inmates  during  the  day  prevents  its  being  thoroughly  purified  be¬ 
fore  the  return  of  night,  when  the  w’ooden  ‘  tubs’  arc  introduced, 
the  stench  from  which  is  most  prejudicial  to  health.  If,  as  is  some¬ 
times  thecase,thcy  are  not  introduced  into  the  room,  but  are  placed 
in  the  passage,  the  effect  is  scarcely  less  injurious,  for  the  poisonous 
air  generated  by  them  in  the  passage  combines  with  that  of  the 
barrack-room  every  time  the  door  is  opened.  The  intensity  of 
this  nuisance  in  barracks  is  complained  of,  and  its  continuance 
denounced,  by  the  Quartermaster-general,  Sir  Richard  Airey ; 
by  Serjeant  Fenton,  of  the  Artillery;  by  Serjeant  Sotheran,  of 
the  85th;  by  Colonel  Jebb,  of  the  Engineers,  Inspector-general 
of  Prisons ;  by  Colonel  Lindsay,  of  the  Grenadier  Guards ;  and 
by  Dr.  Balfour,  who  found  it  in  full  activity  at  the  Royal  Mili¬ 
tary  Asylum  —  an  establishment  conducted  on  the  same  system 
as  a  barrack.  Thanks  to  this  energetic  oflBcer,  an  improved 
system  now  has  been  in  operation  in  that  establishment  for 
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six  years,  and  we  may  now  reasonably  hope  for  the  speedy  an¬ 
nihilation  everywhere  else  of  this  relic  of  barbarism,  which  has 
too  long  outlived  the  good  old  times  to  which  it  appropriately 
belonged,  when  our  soldiers  were  packed  two  in  a  bed,  when 
their  beds  were  ranged  in  tiers  above  each  other,  and  when  the 
soldier  was  flogged  by  repeated  instalments — during  the  intervals 
between  which  he  w’as  necessarily  in  hospital  —  until  he  had 
received  the  whole  number  of  lashes  to  which  he  had  been  sen¬ 
tenced,  if  it  was  found  that  he  was  physically  unable  to  undergo 
the  infliction  of  the  whole  punishment  at  one  time.  The  want 
of  windows  at  opposite  sides  or  ends  of  the  room  renders  the 
means  of  ventilation  very  insufficient,  though  the  number  of  men 
sleeping  in  it  makes  a  free  circulation  of  air  the  more  needful. 
Even  when  ventilators  exist,  they  are  frequently  stopped  by  the 
men  themselves,  Avho  belong  to  a  class  little  conscious  of  the 
adUmtages  of  ventilation,  and  who  have  from  their  youth  been 
accustomed  to  look  to  the  exclusion  of  exteimal  air  as  being,  in 
the  absence  of  fuel,  the  best  means  of  obtaining  warmth.  Some¬ 
times  barrack-rooms  are  in  the  basement,  approached  by  des¬ 
cending  steps  from  the  natural  surface  level,  the  tops  of  the 
windows,  which  open  at  one  side  only  of  the  rooms,  being  little, 
if  at  all,  above  that  level ;  and  in  low  rooms  thus  situated  a 
number  of  men  may  be  found  lodged  in  beds  so  closely  ranged 
that  the  side  of  one  touches  the  side  of  the  other.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is,  that  the  soldier  sleeps  in  the  foetid  and  unwholesome 
atmosphere  of  an  over-crowded  and  ill-ventilated  room,  till 
the  habitual  breathing  of  a  polluted  atmosphere  undermines  his 
health,  and  produces  those  fatal  results  from  pulmonary  disease 
which  w'e  have  already  commemorated. 

However  extraordinary  it  may  appear,  after  this  description  of 
the  barrack-room,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  doubts  have  been 
expressed  whether  the  soldiers  themselves  would  prefer,  or  even 
make  use  of,  a  separate  day-room  in  which  to  take  their  meals 
and  pass  their  time,  instead  of  the  dormitory  which  at  present 
serves  them  for  all  purposes.  But  these  doubts  have  been  satis¬ 
factorily  removed  by  the  eagerness  with  which  the  privates  of 
the  Grenadier  Guards  availed  themselves  of  the  accommodation 
of  a  large  room  temporarily  unoccupied,  which  had  been  for  a 
time  appointed  to  their  use  as  a  day-room.  ‘  It  was  watched,’ 
says  Colonel  Lindsay,  ‘  to  see  whether  this  room  would  be  used; 
‘  and  it  was  crammed ;  even  that  large  room,  so  that  there  was 
‘  not  room  for  the  men.’  Serjeant  Sotheran,  of  the  85th,  who 
had  seen  beds  in  a  barrack-room  so  closely  packed  as  to  be  only 
six  inches  apart,  said  that  a  day-room  separate  from  the  sleeping- 
room  would  be  a  great  advantage,  and  proceeded  to  describe  the 
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BOW  to  seek  it  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  barrack  in  which 
the  soldier  passes  his  monotonous  inactive  life. 

We  find,  at  the  outset  of  these  inquiries,  the  usual  result  of 
over-crowding,  non-ventilation,  defective  sewerage,  and  the  other 
well-known  local  causes  of  pestilence,  in  the  fact  that,  in  the 
cholera  epidemic  of  1849,  the  troops  in  London, — with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  those  stationed  in  the  Wellington  Barracks,  in  St. 
James’s  Park,  the  most  open  and  healthiest  spot  in  the  district, — 
suffered  in  a  much  larger  proportion  than  the  civil  population  of 
the  parishes  in  which  the  barracks  are  situated.  And  to  the 
same  local  causes  of  disease  may  be  attributed  the  mortality 
from  fever  in  barracks  in  ordinary  years,  which  much  exceeds 
that  of  the  surrounding  civil  population  in  those  years  also. 
But  a  still  more  startling  fact  arrests  our  attention  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  further  —  the  fact  that  that  particular  form  of  pulmo¬ 
nary  disease  which  is  the  genuine  offspring  of  a  vitiated  and 
polluted  atmosphere,  especially  when  superadded  to  a‘  certain 
amount  of  exposure,  actually  carries  off  annually  a  number  of 
men  in  the  Infantry  nearly  equalling,  and  in  the  Guards  abso¬ 
lutely  exceeding,  the  proportionate  number  of  civilians  of  the 
same  age  who  die  of  all  diseases  put  together. 

The  barrack-room,  at  once  the  day-room  and  the  dormitory  of 
its  inmates,  is  crowded,  confined,  and  ill-ventilated ;  in  it  the 
men  not  only  sleep,  but  take,  or  are  expected  to  take,  their  meals. 
The  minimum  cubic  space  allowed  by  regulation  to  each  man  is 
only  400  feet,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  this  minimum  is  not 
obtained,  there  being  in  many  barracks  a  deficiency  of  a  third, 
and  in  some  a  deficiency  of  more  than  half,  of  the  space  nominally 
allowed  by  regulation.  The  occupation  of  the  bai*rack-room  by 
inmates  during  the  day  prevents  its  being  thoroughly  purified  be¬ 
fore  the  return  of  night,  w’hen  the  wooden  ‘  tubs’  are  introduced, 
the  stench  from  which  is  most  prejudicial  to  health.  If,  as  is  some¬ 
times  thecase,thcy  are  not  introduced  into  the  room,  but  arc  placed 
in  the  passage,  the  effect  is  scarcely  less  Injurious,  for  the  poisonous 
air  generated  by  them  in  the  passage  combines  with  that  of  the 
barrack-room  every  time  the  door  is  opened.  The  intensity  of 
this  nuisance  in  barracks  is  complained  of,  and  its  continuance 
denounced,  by  the  Quartermaster-general,  Sir  Richard  Aircy ; 
by  Serjeant  Fenton,  of  the  Artillery;  by  Serjeant  Sotheran,  of 
the  85th;  by  Colonel  Jebb,  of  the  Engineers,  Inspector-general 
of  Prisons  ;  by  Colonel  Lindsay,  of  the  Grenadier  Guards ;  and 
by  Dr.  Balfour,  who  found  it  in  full  activity  at  the  Royal  Mili¬ 
tary  Asylum — an  establishment  conducted  on  the  same  system 
as  a  barrack.  Thanks  to  this  energetic  officer,  an  improved 
system  now  has  been  in  operation  in  that  establishment  for 
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six  year?,  and  we  may  now  reasonably  hope  for  the  speedy  an¬ 
nihilation  everywhere  else  of  this  relic  of  barbarism,  which  has 
too  long  outlived  the  good  old  times  to  which  it  appropriately 
belonged,  when  our  soldiers  were  packed  two  in  a  bed,  when 
their  beds  were  ranged  in  tiers  above  each  other,  and  when  the 
soldier  was  flogged  by  repeated  instalments  —  during  the  intervals 
between  which  he  was  necessarily  in  hospital  —  until  he  had 
received  the  whole  number  of  lashes  to  which  he  had  been  sen¬ 
tenced,  if  it  was  found  that  he  was  physically  unable  to  undergo 
the  infliction  of  the  whole  punishment  at  one  time.  The  want 
of  windows  at  opposite  sides  or  ends  of  the  room  renders  the 
means  of  ventilation  very  insufficient,  though  the  number  of  men 
sleeping  in  it  makes  a  free  circulation  of  air  the  more  needful. 
Even  when  ventilators  exist,  they  are  frequently  stopped  by  the 
men  themselves,  who  belong  to  a  class  little  conscious  of  the 
advantages  of  ventilation,  and  who  have  from  their  youth  been 
accustomed  to  look  to  the  exclusion  of  external  air  as  being,  in 
the  absence  of  fuel,  the  best  means  of  obtaining  warmth.  Some¬ 
times  barrack-rooms  are  in  the  basement,  approached  by  des¬ 
cending  steps  from  the  natural  surface  level,  the  tops  of  the 
windows,  which  open  at  one  side  only  of  the  rooms,  being  little, 
if  at  all,  above  that  level ;  and  in  low  rooms  thus  situated  a 
number  of  men  may  be  found  lodged  in  beds  so  closely  ranged 
that  the  side  of  one  touches  the  side  of  the  other.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is,  that  the  soldier  sleeps  in  the  foetid  and  unwholesome 
atmosphere  of  an  over-crowded  and  ill-ventilated  room,  till 
the  habitual  breathing  of  a  polluted  atmosphere  undermines  his 
health,  and  produces  those  fatal  results  from  pulmonary  disease 
which  we  have  already  commemorated. 

However  extraordinary  it  may  appear,  after  this  description  of 
the  barrack-room,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  doubts  have  been 
expressed  whether  the  soldiers  themselves  would  prefer,  or  even 
make  use  of,  a  separate  day-room  in  which  to  take  their  meals 
and  pass  their  time,  instead  of  the  dormitory  which  at  present 
serves  them  for  all  purposes.  But  these  doubts  have  been  satis¬ 
factorily  removed  by  the  eagerness  with  which  the  privates  of 
the  Grenadier  Guards  availed  themselves  of  the  accommodation 
of  a  large  room  temporarily  unoccupied,  which  had  been  for  a 
time  appointed  to  their  use  as  a  day-room.  ‘  It  was  watched,’ 
says  Colonel  Lindsay,  ‘  to  see  whether  this  room  would  be  used; 
‘  and  it  was  crammed ;  even  that  large  room,  so  that  there  was 
‘  not  room  for  the  men.’  Serjeant  Sotheran,  of  the  85th,  who 
had  seen  beds  in  a  barrack-room  so  closely  packed  as  to  be  only 
six  inches  apart,  said  that  a  day-room  separate  from  the  sleeping- 
room  would  be  a  great  advantage,  and  proceeded  to  describe  the 
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accommodation  afforded  to  the  men  under  the  existing  system 
in  these  words : — ‘  They  are  confined  to  one  room  all  the  day  ; 

*  they  have  very  little  room  to  walk  up  and  down ;  there  is  a 
‘  row  of  tables  up  the  centre,  and  a  row  of  beds  on  each  side, 

‘  and  the  men  are  cramped.’  ‘  It  is  rather  too  much,’  says  Sir 
John  MacNeill,  ‘  that  our  soldiers  should  be  worse  lodged  than 
‘  our  paupers  ;’  while,  according  to  another  witness,  the  soldier 
never  knows  a  healthy  home,  as  regards  air  and  space,  until  he 
commits  some  crime  which  places  him  in  the  thoroughly  venti¬ 
lated  cell  of  a  military  prison ;  and  a  third  declares  that  a 
soldier’s  barrack- room  at  present  has  not  the  least  pretensions  to 
the  comforts  of  an  ordinary  dwelling-house ;  and,  what  is  in¬ 
finitely  more  disgraceful,  there  is  not  even  the  attempt  made  to 
introduce  into  it  the  decencies  of  civilized  life.  The  Com¬ 
missioners  accordingly  recommend  that  a  minimum  space  of  600 
cubic  feet  be  allotted  to  each  man  in  his  barrack-room,  and  that 
at  least  three  feet  be  allowed  between  each  bed ;  for  experience 
proves  that  a  sufficient  interval  between  the  beds  is  of  more  im¬ 
portance  to  health  than  the  amount  of  cubic  space  given  by  the 
altitude  of  the  room.  The  importance  of  this  consideration 
is  best  explained  by  the  fact  that  a  man  may  be  suffocated 
in  a  crowd  in  the  open  air,  notwithstanding  the  cubic  space 
above  him  is  immeasurable.  They  also  recommend  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  large  day-room,  well  warmed  and  sufficientFy 
lighted,  divided,  if  thought  necessary,  into  four  compartments; 
together  with  other  reforms  for  introducing  into  barracks  the 
ordinary  conveniences  of  life,  and  proper  means  and  appliances 
for  securing  to  the  inmates  the  advantages  of  personal  cleanliness 
and  decency. 

The  influence  of  over-crowding  in  the  production  of  zymotic 
disease  among  troops  was  exemplified  in  France,  during  the  reign 
of  King  Louis  Philippe,  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  The  ex¬ 
periment  was  so  complete,  and  it  was  repeated  annually  with 
such  uniform  results,  that  we  transcribe  it  for  the  satisfaction  of 
those  who  might  otherwise  be  sceptical  as  to  the  efficacy  of  over¬ 
crowding  as  an  agent  for  the  destruction  of  health : — 

‘Pendant  la  periode  dc  1843  h  1847  inclusivement,  j’ai  constate 
chaque  annee,  a  I’hdpital  militaire  de  Versailles,  une  ^pidemie  meur- 
triere  de  fievres  typhoides  eevissant  vers  le  mois  d’Oetobre,  exclusive- 
naent  parmi  les  malades  qui  me  venaient  de  la  garnison  de  Saint  Cloud. 
Cette  epidemic  avait  ceci  de  remarquable  quelle  se  manifestait  tous les 
ans,  huit  jours  apres  I’arrivee  de  I’ex-roi,  et  qu’elle  disparaissait  im- 
mediatement  apres  son  depart  de  Saint  Cloud,  sans  atteindre  jamais 
ni  la  population  civile,  ni  les  officiers,  ni  meme  les  sous-officiers,  bien 
que  ces  derniers  habitassent  la  meme  caserne  que  les  caporaux  et 
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soldats.  Voici  quelques  faits  capables  de  donner  la  clef  de  I’enigme 
pathogenique. 

‘  La  garnison  de  Saint  Cloud,  en  temps  ordinaire,  se  composait  de 
quatre  a  cinq  cents  hommes,  et  n’avait  presque  pas  de  malades ;  des 
que  le  roi  arrivait,  la  garnison  etait  portee  a  douze  cents.  Les  hommes 
etaient  alors  entasses  dans  des  chambres  ^troites  et  mal  aerees,  tandis 
que  les  sous-officiers,  d’ailleurs  mieux  nourris  et  moins  fatigues  de 
service,  avaient  toujours  au  moins  une  chambre  pour  deux  hommes.’* 

The  life  of  a  soldier,  who  is  lodged  with  hundreds  of  his  com¬ 
rades  in  a  barrack,  is  essentially  unnatural  and  artificial ;  he  has 
no  family  to  provide  for ;  he  is  not  in  any  sense  his  own  master; 
he  is  housed,  clothed,  fed,  and  attended  in  sickness,  under  regu¬ 
lations  over  which  he  has  no  control ;  and  for  the  mischievous 
effects  of  which,  if  such  arise,  he  is  in  no  way  responsible ;  he 
has  in  view  none  of  those  objects  for  which  other  men  of  the  class 
from  which  he  springs  live  and  work  ;  the  little  military  employ¬ 
ment,  or  duty,  which  he  goes  through  without  interest,  is  so 
irksome  and  fruitless,  that  it  does  not  occupy  his  mind,  and 
could  not  be  augmented,  in  order  to  diminish  the  number  of  his 
hours  of  idleness,  without  amounting  to  actual  punishment,  to 
which  purpose  it  is  literally  aj^plied  in  practice.  To  regulate 
happily  an  existence  so  completely  abnormal,  requires  much 
more  care,  skill,  and  attention  than  have  yet  been  bestowed 
upon  it  in  this  country.  But  the  first  step  towards  raising  his 
cWacter  morally  and  intellectually,  will  be  to  inspire  him  with 
some  sense  of  self-respect,  which  is  wholly  incompatible  with  the 
mode  of  life  to  which  he  is  condemned  by  the  existing  barrack 
arrangements — ^by  rendering  his  home  sufficiently  decent  and 
comfortable  to  withdraw  him  from  the  gin  palace,  the  beer-shop, 
and  the  canteen.  No  prodigality  is  so  wasteful  and  mischievous 
as  the  parsimony  which  continues  an  annual  outlay  for  the  repair 
and  maintenance  in  their  present  defective  condition  of  barracks, 
the  existing  arrangements  of  which  are  so  essentially  bad  as  to 
undermine  the  health  and  destroy  the  lives  of  the  troops. 
Nothing  is  more  costly  to  the  nation  than  the  annual  loss  of 
tnuned  soldiers  from  ill  health  and  mortality ;  and  though  the 
saving  which  would  result  from  a  better  system  be  indirect,  and 
therefore  diflficult  to  estimate,  yet,  looking  at  the  question  as  a 
matter  of  finance  alone,  money  judiciously  laid  out  in  promoting 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  troops,  makes  an  ample  return  to 
the  country.  The  cost  for  the  accommodation  of  the  men  in  a 
barrack  amounts  to  but  one  fourth  part  of  the  whole  ;  and  it  is 


*  Essai  sur  les  Lois  Patbologiques  de  la  Alortalite,  par  M.  Boudin. 
Annales  d’Hygiene  Publique,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  379.  * 
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only  upon  this  fourth  part  that  any  Increase  of  outlay  would  be 
required  to  give  the  additional  or  better  arranged  accommodation 
which  the  health  of  the  men  imperatively  demands. 

The  price  to  the  public  of  a  trained  soldier  baffles  calculation. 
It  has  been  estimated  at  sums  varying  from  30/.  to  100/.  The 
cost  of  the  new  recruit  does  not,  like  the  price  of  the  trooper’s 
horse,  strike  the  eye  of  the  financier  in  the  shape  of  a  round 
sum  of  thirty  pounds  to  be  paid  down  on  the  nail ;  but  it  is 
made  up  of  numerous  petty  payments.  It  may  perhaps  be  owing 
to  this  difference,  that  more  careful  provision  has  been  made  by 
the  existing  barrack  regulations,  for  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  barrack-stable  than  for  that  of  the  barrack-room.  ‘  The 
‘  ventilation  of  the  stables,’  say  the  regulations,  ‘  in  cavalry 
‘  barracks,  is  an  object  of  great  importance  ;  and  each  building 

*  having,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  principal  veterinary 
‘  surgeon,  received  the  requisite  degree  of  ventilation  by  the 
‘  mode  best  adapted  to  its  particular  structure,  commanding 

*  officers  are  held  responsible  that  this  is  not  counteracted  by  the 

*  bad  judgment  and  ill-directed  zeal  of  those  who  have  the  im- 
‘  mediate  care  of  the  horses.’ 

The  pay  of  the  private  soldier  is  nominally  thirteen-pence  per 
day  ;  but  this  sum  never  reaches  his  pocket,  because  he  is  paid 
upon  what  in  civil  life  is  called  the  truck  system ;  in  conformity 
with  which  the  greater  part  of  this  nominal  daily  pay  is  withheld 
from  him  in  order  to  defray  the  cost  of  food,  and  other  necessa¬ 
ries  supplied  to  him  by  the  public.  This  is  a  system  which, 
besides  its  tendency  to  engender  suspicion  and  distrust,  is  ob¬ 
jectionable  on  account  of  the  intricJite  and  cumbrous  accounts 
which  must  be  kept  of  the  goods  supplied  to  each  individual 
soldier,  and  of  the  deductions  from  his  pay  on  account  of  them. 
‘  The  stoppages  from  the  pay  of  the  soldier,’  says  Sir  Cdiarles 
Trevelyan,  *  for  the  rations  supplied  to  him,  involve  settlements 
‘  of  accounts  of  so  operose  and  cumbrous  a  nature,  that  although 

*  they  are  gone  through  in  time  of  peace  at  the  cost  of  an 
‘  enormous  waste  of  labour,  the  whole  system  is  immediately 
‘  abandoned  at  the  breaking  out  of  war.’  The  Commissioners 
therefore  recommend  one  uniform  rate  of  stoppage,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  result  of  which  will  be  that  the  soldier 
will  receive,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  in  peace  or  in  Avar,  on 
board  ship  or  in  hospital,  a  uniform  net  balance  of  pay,  and  a 
uniform  ration,  sufficient  both  in  quantity  and  quality  to  pro¬ 
vide  him  with  three  meals,  and  to  keep  him  in  health  and 
efficiency. 

But  the  food  having  been  supplied,  only  one  mode  of  cooking 
it  is  recognised  or  provided  by  regulation.  Coppers  for  boiling 
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exist  in  every  barrack,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  barracks  no 
meat  can  be  dressed  in  any  other  way.  According  to  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  Sir  Richard  Airey,  which  agrees  exactly  with  that  of 
Surgeon-Major  Brown,  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  and  a  host  of 
other  witnesses  on  this  subject,  a  company  is  generally  provided 
with  two  boilers,  in  one  of  which  the  soldiers  boil  their  meat,  and 
in  the  other  their  potatos ;  they  have  nothing  else ;  a  man  goes 
on  with  it  from  the  day  he  enlists  till  he  is  discharged ;  he  lives 
upon  boiled  meat  for  twenty-one  years.  ‘  I  am  persuaded, 

*  having  commanded  a  regiment  fourteen  years,  that  the  men  are 
‘  perfectly  sickened  with  it.  I  have  seen  the  meat,  after  it  has 
‘  been  boiled  down  to  shreds,  thrown  away ;  the  men  would  not 
‘  look  at  it.’  It  appears  that  in  some  regiments  the  men,  in 
order  to  obtain  some  variety  in  the  mode  of  cooking  their  meat, 
of  the  importance, and  value  of  which  all  seem  to  be  fully  sensible, 
send  their  meat  at  their  own  expense  to  be  dressed  by  private 
bakers,  whom  they  contrive  to  pay  by  stinting  themselves  in  their 
allowance  of  vegetables, — a  practice  which,  with  reference  to  the 
component  parts  of  the  ration,  may  be  prejudicial  to  health.  But 
this  is  not  the  general  rule  in  the  array  ;  for  Serjeant  Sotheran, 
of  the  85th,  after  stating  that  in  the  Infantry  the  meat  is  always 
boiled,  and  that  the  men  complain  of  the  sameness  of  the  cooking, 
being  asked,  ‘  Do  your  men  never  send  out  meat  to  be  baked?’ 
answers,  ‘  No ;  they  cannot  afford  it.’  Seijeant  Russell,  of  the 
Grenadier  Guards,  bears  witness  to  the  practice  of  sending  out 
the  rations  to  a  bake-house,  and  paying  the  expense  out  of  the 
vegetable  money  ;  but  adds  that  at  the  time  when  he  was  giving 
his  evidence  (June,  1857)  a  change  was  taking  place;  they  were 
getting  means  provided  for  baking  and  roasting,  which  previously 
there  were  not ;  so  that  at  that  time  they  were  becoming  enabled 
to  vary  day  by  day  their  mode  of  cooking.  This  appears,  from 
the  evidence  of  Colonel  Lindsay,  to  have  been  accomplished  by 
the  erection  of  ovens  in  the  wing  of  the  Wellington  Barracks, 
recently  built  in  conformity  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Barrack  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1855.  A 
striking  example  of  the  beneficial  results  which  are  gained  to 
health,  by  adopting  a  greater  variety  of  cooking,  is  furnished  in 
the  evidence  of  Dr.  Balfour.  This  reform  which,  at  his  sug¬ 
gestion,  was  upwards  of  eight  years  ago  introduced  into  the 
Royal  Military  Asylum — an  institution  in  all  respects,  except 
the  age  of  its  inmates,  the  very  epitome  of  a  barrack — coupled 
with  improved  ventilation,  greater  space  between  the  beds  in  the 
dormitories,  and  ample  means  of  personal  ablution,  diminished 
the  sickness  by  about  one  third,  and  the  mortality  by  one  half, 
without  any  augmentation  of  the  ration,  and  with  a  positive  dimi- 
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nution  of  expense.  And  at  the  same  time  it  should  be  remarked, 
that  the  previous  dietary  of  the  inmates  of  the  asylum  had  been 
less  monotonous  than  that  of  soldiers  in  barracks. 

The  same  success  has  rewarded  the  adoption  of  sanitary  reforms 
wherever  they  have  been  completely  carried  out ;  and  where  the 
evils  of  cesspools,  accumulations  of  filth,  bad  drainage,  want  of  pro¬ 
per  ventilation,  overcrow'ding,  personal  uncleanliness,  and  similar 
abominations  are  not  allowed  to  exist.  In  a  former  Number*  we 
cited  numerous  instances  of  this  success,  as  exemplified  in  the 
immunity  from  zymotic  diseases  prevailing  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood,  of  model  lodging-houses,  prisons,  lunatic  asylums, 
and  other  public  institutions,  which  have  been  constructed  and 
arranged  with  a  due  regard  to  the  health  of  their  numerous  in¬ 
mates.  The  same  happy  results  have  been  more  recently 
obtained  in  the  common  lodging-houses  of  the  very  poorest 
classes  of  the  London  population,  since  the  Legislature  has 
placed  the  abodes  of  vagrants  and  mendicants  under  sanitary 
regulations,  enforced  by  the  metropolitan  police.  We  learn 
from  the  last  report  of  Captain  Harris,  the  Assistant- Com¬ 
missioner  of  Police,  to  whose  supervision  the  enforcement  of 
these  regulations  is  intrusted,  that  before  their  enactment  the 
evils  existing  in  the  lodging-houses  of  the  poor  were  beyond 
description.  Crowded  and  filthy,  without  water  or  ventilation, 
without  the  least  regard  to  cleanliness  or  decency,  they  were 
hot-beds  of  disease,  misery,  and  crime.  Under  the  operation  of 
the  Act,  the  evils  attending  such  houses  have  been  in  a  great 
degree  removed  or  abated.  The  medical  officers  of  health  are 
unanimous  in  testifying  to  the  great  diminution  of  sickness 
from  the  sanitary  precautions  exercised  in  these  houses,  notwith¬ 
standing  zymotic  diseases  still  prevail  amongst  the  ]M)or  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood.  And  in  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1854 
the  mortality  in  the  common  lodging-houses  under  inspection 
amounted  only  to  about  one-sixth  of  the  rate  of  cholera  mortality 
in  the  whole  metropolis. 

All  the  metropolitan  model  lodging-houses  escaped  the  cholera 
epidemic  of  1854,  though  it  prevailed  in  the  districts  in  which 
tliey  were  situated.  There  was  only  one  exception, — the  case 
of  a  family  of  ten  persons  living  in  the  basement  of  one  of  the 
Albert  Street  dwellings,  with  about  276  cubic  feet  of  space  for 
each  inmate ;  and  this  overcrowding  led  to  four  deaths  among 
them  from  cholera.  These  model  lodging-houses,  constructed 
upon  good  sanitary  principles,  are  free  from  nuisances  of  all 
kinds,  have  an  abundant  supply  of  water  and  adequate  means  of 
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ventilation ;  some  of  them  are  of  large  dimensions,  being  occu- 

Eied  by  from  300  to  700  persons  of  all  ages,  and  the  morta- 
ty  is  little  above  one  half  that  of  the  metropolis.  To  the 
objection  that  these  results  are  obtained  only  in  buildings  which, 
like  the  model  lodging-houses,  have  been  constructed  expressly 
with  a  view  to  health,  the  answer  is  ready — barracks  should  also 
be  built  expressly  with  a  view  to  health ;  and,  in  fact,  prisons, 
lunatic  asylums,  and  workhouses  are  expressly  constructed  with  a 
view  to  this  object,  and  in  them  this  object  is  attained.  Nor  must 
it  be  forgotten,  that  to  introduce  sanitary  improvements  into  the 
common  lodging-houses  of  the  lowest  and  least  respectable  classes 
of  the  population,  the  interposition  of  the  Legislature  was  neces¬ 
sary,  whose  enactments,  not  unfrequently  resisted  by  all  parties 
immediately  affected  by  them,  could  only  be  carried  into  execution 
through  the  agency  of  the  police.  ‘  But  no  such  difficulty  presents 
‘  itself  in  the  case  of  the  barracks,  Avhich  are  the  property  of  the 
‘  Crown,  and  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  men  often  drawm  from 
‘  some  of  the  best  portions  of  the  labouring  classes,  who  are 
‘  serving  your  Majesty,  and  for  whose  health  and  wellbeing  the 
‘  Government  are  responsible.’ 

Dr.  Sutherland  being  asked,  ‘  Is  there  any  reason,  in  your  esti- 
*  mation,  why  barracks  could  not  be  rendered  as  healthy  as  the 
*  buildings  of  the  classes  you  have  descril)ed  ?’  answered,  ‘  None 
*  whatever.  I  have  heard  all  the  reasons  usually  assigned  for  the 
‘  extrav'agantly  high  mortality  existing  in  the  army,  and  I  can  see 
*  no  reason  whatever  why,  if  sanitary  measures  Avere  applied  Avith 
*  due  intelligence  to  barracks,  most  of  the  excessive  mortality  in 
*  the  army  might  not  be  SAvept  aAvay.’  ‘  And  these  measures, 
‘  fortunately,’  say  the  Commissioners,  ‘  can  be  applied  by  order 
‘  and  at  once,  without  ratepayers  to  be  consulted  or  Acts  of 
‘  Parliament  to  be  obtiiined.’ 

The  lamentably  defective  regulations  of  the  British  Army, 
in  regard  to  the  preservation  of  health,  under  which  all  the  mis¬ 
chiefs  exposed  in  the  Commissioners’  Report  have  grown  up, 
are  attributable  in  a  great  degree  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
made  at  a  time  when  sanitary  science  was  not  understood.  Not 
originally  contemplating  the  prevention  of  sickness,  they  make 
no  provision  for  this,  the  main  object  of  all  sanitary  regulations. 
Of  these  defects  in  the  present  system  we  now  proceed  to 
select  some  practical  illustrations. 

For  many  years  the  pestilential  state  of  the  Tower  Ditch  was 
represented  by  the  medical  officers  of  the  Guards  as  a  cause  of 
the  great  prevalence  of  fever  in  the  garrison :  the  military  au¬ 
thorities,  however,  declined  to  drain  the  ditch  ;  and  the  nuisance 
continued  until,  after  some  years,  typhus  being  very  prevalent  in 
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the  battalioa  of  Guards  quartered  there,  the  inhabitants  of 
Tower  Hill  became  alarmed  lest  the  disease  should  spread  tt> 
them ;  they  applied  the  pressure  of  public  opinion ;  the  ditch 
was  drained,  which  was  followed  by  a  favourable  change  in  the 
type  of  fevers,  and  a  marked  diminution  in  the  fatal  character 
and  in  the  number  of  cases.  A  supply  of  good  water  was  in 
the  same  way  introduced,  under  the  apprehension  of  impending 
cholera,  in  1849,  after  the  remonstrances  of  the  medical  officers 
had  been  for  years  neglected,  during  which  time  the  men  drank 
water  taken  from  the  Thames,  immediately  opposite  the  Tower, 
and  filtered  through  coarse  gravel,  but  which  remained  so  full 
of  animalcules  that  the  witness  avoided  using  it  even  for  washing 
until  it  had  been  boiled.  Again,  when  it  was  proposed,  for 
health’s  sake,  fever  prevailing  among  the  men,  and  eholera 
threatening,  to  move  the  troops  from  the  old  to  the  newly  erected 
barrack  in  the  Tower,  in  whieh  some  blankets  had  been  tem¬ 
porarily  placed,  and  to  transfer  the  latter  to  the  quarters  vacated 
by  the  men,  the  proposal  was  negatived  on  the  ground  that  the 
blankets  w’ould  be  injured  by  the  damp.  Fortunately  this  ob¬ 
jection  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  the  new  barrack  was  given  up  to  the  troops.  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander,  Inspector-general  of  Hospitals,  made  requisitions  officially 
to  the  general  commanding  in  the  field,  for  stores  at  Aladyn : 
the  requisitions  went  to  the  General  of  Division,  and  the 
answer  returned  was,  that  the  medical  officer  ‘  had  better  keep 
‘  his  suggestions  and  strictures  till  they  were  called  for.’  In  a 
hot  climate,  a  commanding  officer  having  selected  for  his  parades 
an  hour  of  the  day  that  would  be  detrimental  to  the  health  of 
his  men,  the  medical  officer’s  remonstrance  was  met  by  an 
answer  to  the  effect  that,  ‘  When  your  opinion  is  wanted,  you 
‘  will  be  asked  for  it.’ 

Until  very  recently,  the  magnificent  men  and  horses  of  the 
Household  Cavalry  were  actually  condemned,  when  quartered 
at  Knightsbridge,  to  drink  the  foul  contents  of  the  Serpentine  ! 
Towards  midsummer,  the  numbers  of  bathers  and  washers  in 
that  stagnant  pool  are  so  numerous,  that  its  waters  become 
little  better  than  filthy  soapsuds.  Nevertheless,  pipes  laid  down 
by  the  engineering  department  conveyed  to  tanks  within  the 
barracks  at  Knightsbridge  the  sole  supply  of  water  vouchsafed 
to  the  Horse  Guards,  to  the  men,  women,  children,  and  horses 
quartered  there.  At  last,  in  the  heat  of  an  unusually  hot 
autumn,  the  grievance  became  so  unbearable  that  both  man  and 
beast  revolted  against  it.  The  men  quietly  borrowed  their 
drinking  water  from  the  public  houses  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  horses  drank  sparingly,  lost  condition,  and  finally  refused  to 
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drink  at  all.  This  mutinous  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  animals 
being  persevered  in,  necessitated  prompt  action  if  their  lives 
were  to  be  saved.  An  officer  of  the  Quartermaster-general’s 
department  was  despatched  with  almost  unprofessional  alacrity 
to  examine  and  report  upon  the  Serpentine  lymph  ;  he  caused 
the  main  tank  to  be  opened,  peeped  incautiously  into  it,  and 
staggered  back,  asphyxiated  by  the  miasma  which  burst  forth. 
His  report  caused  the  military  authorities  to  consent  that 
potable  w’ater  should  be  at  once  laid  on  for  the  use  of  the 
k)ldiers  from  the  main  which  supplied  every  other  human  being 
in  Knightsbridge.  But  the  unhappy  inspector  died  of  fever 
a  few  days  afterwards,  and  the  Life  Guardsmen,  who  tell  the 
story,  declare  that  the  seasoned  veteran  perished  from  his  want 
of  caution  in  smelling  the  water  which  they  and  their  horses 
had  been  condemned  to  drink  for  years. 

So  ill-constructed,  ill-drained,  and  ill-ventilated  are  these 
barracks  in  which  the  finest  cavalry  in  the  world  are  crowded 
away,  that  they  arc  almost  always  the  seats  of  diseases  incidental 
to  want  of  good  air  and  cleanliness.  The  Report  of  the  Re¬ 
gistrar-general  for  May  mentions  that  four  children  of  the 
same  parents  perished  of  scarlatina,  within  a  few  days  of  each 
other,  in  their  w’alls.  > 

Even  at  the  present  time  when  public  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  subject,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  troops  concentrated  for  embarkation  to  India  should  be  in 
perfect  health,  we  read  in  the  military  intelligence  of  the 
‘ Times’  (10th  June)  the  following  passage:  — 

‘  For  some  time  past  serious  complaints  have  been  made  by  the 
military  authorities  connected  with  the  several  branches  of  the 
service  at  Chatham  of  the  scarcity  of  water  in  that  garrison,  and 
this  scarcity  has  within  the  last  week  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  garrison  orders  have  been  issued  directing  that  the  troops  are  to 
discontinue  their  baths  in  the  several  ablution  rooms,  and  that  every 
precaution  be  taken  to  prevent  any  waste  of  water.  The  garrison 
is  supplied  with  water  from  several  old  wells  and  tanks  which  have 
been  in  use  for  some  period,  and,  although  there  are  waterworks 
established  for  the  supply  of  the  whole  of  the  barracks,  the 
authorities  have  not  yet  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  obtain  an  un¬ 
limited  supply  from  that  source.  In  addition  to  the  inconvenience 
arising  from  a  deficiency  of  water,  the  barracks  at  Chatham  are  in 
a  very  crowded  state.  The  authorities  have  attempted  to  get  over 
the  difficulty  by  placing  several  hundred  troops  under  canvas,  but 
owing  to  the  continued  arrival  of  recruits  to  join  the  various  East 
India  regiments  at  Chatham  the  number  of  men  occupying  the 
barrack-rooms  is  still  disproportionably  large.  At  Bronipton  bar¬ 
racks  a  large  portion  of  the  building  has  been  set  apart  for  a  hospital, 
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in  which  about  200  sick  soldiers  are  packed  in  the  very  centre  of  a 
barrack  crowded  with  troops.  Already  there  have  been  several  cases 
of  measles  and  smallpox  among  the  troops,  caused,  there  is  no  doubt, 
by  the  overcrowding  of  the  men.’ 

The  truth  is,  that  the  barrack  accommodation  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  utterly  insufficient  to  provide  healthy  quarters  for 
any  considerable  body  of  troops.  Even  in  the  heart  of  the 
metropolis,  barracks  like  those  in  Portman  Street  are  a  scandal 
and  a  disgrace,  and  the  health  and  efficiency  of  the  army  pe¬ 
remptorily  require  that  large  additional  barracks  shall  be  erected 
on  good  sanitary  principles. 

The  practical  value  of  military  hygiene,  when  skilfully  applied, 
was  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  comparative  health  of  the  army 
in  the  first  and  second  winters  of  the  Crimean  campaign.  We 
state  the  facts  in  the  earnest  language  of  Miss  Nightingale, 
whose  name  would  alone  command  our  respectful  attention,  even 
if  we  did  not  know  that  turning  from  the  pursuits  which  ordinarily 
attract  those  who  are  gifted  with  social  position  and  ample 
fortune,  she  with  singular  devotion  has  given  thirteen  years  of 
her  life  to  avert  and  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  hospital 
patient.  Her  humane  solicitude  for  the  relief  of  sickness  and 
disease  has  given  her  an  imperishable  name  amongst  the  bene¬ 
factors  of  mankind ;  but  the  masterly  vigour  with  which  she 
has  contributed  to  promote  the  objects  of  this  inquiry  does  equal 
honour  to  her  administrative  abilities  and  her  intellectual  powers. 
She  thus  emphatically  exposes  the  sanitary  failures  of  the  British 
military  system :  — 

‘  The  barrack  and  the  militiiry  hospital  exist  at  home  and  in  the 
colonies,  as  tests  of  our  sanitary  condition  in  peace ;  and  the  his¬ 
tories  of  the  Peninsular  war,  of  Walcheren,  and  of  the  late  Crimean 
expedition,  exist  as  tests  of  our  sanitary  condition  in  the  state  of 
war.  We  have  much  more  information  on  the  sanitary  history  of  the 
Crimean  campaign  than  we  have  on  any  other.  It  is  a  complete 
history —  history  does  not  afford  its  equal  — of  an  army,  after  a  great 
disaster,  arising  from  neglects,  having  been  brought  into  the  highest 
state  of  health  and  efficiency.  It  is  the  whole  experiment  on  a  co¬ 
lossal  scale.  In  all  other  examples  the  last  step  has  been  wanting  to 
complete  the  solution  of  the  problem.  We  had,  in  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  Crimean  campaign,  a  mortality  among  the  troops  at 
the  rate  of  sixty  per  cent,  per  annum,  from  disease  alone  ;  a  rate  of 
mortality  which  exceeds  that  of  the  great  plague  in  the  population  of 
London,  and  a  higher  ratio  than  the  mortality  in  cholera  to  the 
attacks  ;  that  is  to  say,  there  died,  out  of  the  army  in  the  Crimea,  an 
annual  rate  greater  than  ordinarily  die,  in  time  of  pestilence,  out  of 
the  sick.  We  had,  during  the  last  six  months  of  the  war,  a  mortality 
among  our  sick  not  much  more  than  that  among  our  healthy  Guards 
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at  home,  and  a  mortality  among  our  troops  in  the  last  five  months 
two-thirds  only  of  what  it  is  among  our  troops  at  home.  Is  not  this 
the  most  complete  experiment  in  army  hygiene?  We  cannot  try 
this  experiment  over  again  for  the  benefit  of  inquirers  at  home,  like 
a  chemical  experiment.  It  must  be  brought  forward  as  an  historical 
example.’ 

She  tells  us  that  during  November  and  December,  1854,  and 
January  and  half  February,  1855,  diseases  of  the  scorbutic  kind, 
such  as  generally  arise  from  bad  food,  deficient  clothing,  fatigue, 
exposure,  and  damp,  prevailed  ;  but  that  during  the  latter  part  of 
February,  March,  and  April,  1855,  the  scorbutic  kind  declined, 
and  diseases  of  the  malarial  type, — typhoid,  continued  and  remit¬ 
tent  fever,  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  and  cholera — began  to  prevail  to 
a  great  extent,  the  result  of  bad  drainage,  bad  ventilation,  over¬ 
crowding,  nuisances,  organic  effluvia,  malaria,  and  damp.  The 
day  when  Dr.  Sutherland  and  his  brethren,  the  Sanitary  Com¬ 
missioners,  commenced  their  operations  was  the  17th  of  March, 
1855,  and  the  epoch  is  thus  emphatically  noticed  in  the  evidence 
of  Miss  Nightingale :  — 

‘  The  sanitary  conditions  of  the  hospitals  at  Scutari  were  inferior 
in  point  of  crowding,  ventilation,  drainage,  and  cleanliness,  up  to 
the  middle  of  March,  1855,  to  any  civil  hospital,  or  to  the  poorest 
homes  in  the  worst  parts  of  the  civil  population  of  any  large  town  I 
have  ever  seen.  After  the  sanitary  works,  undertaken  at  that  date, 
were  executed,  I  know  no  buildings  in  the  world  which  I  could 
compare  with  them  in  these  points,  the  original  defect  of  construc¬ 
tion  of  course  excepted.’ 

It  follows,  that  if  the  same  amount  of  sanitary  skill  should 
be  applied  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  soldier  in  barracks 
and  in  hospitals  at  home,  as  wrought  so  beneficial  a  change  in 
the  condition  of  the  army  in  the  Crimea,  such  an  innovation 
upon  the  established  regulations  of  the  service  would  be  re¬ 
warded  with  the  same  success. 

‘  With  regard  to  overcrowding,  both  for  barracks  and  ^hospitals, 
the  regulation  for  our  service  is  overcrowding.  But  even  the  regu¬ 
lation  space  was  not  adhered  to.  The  men  were  laid  on  paillasses 
on  the  floor,  as  close  as  they  could  lie.  The  sanitary  condition  of 
the  buildings  was  extremely  defective.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  barrack  hospital  at  night.  I  have 
been  well  acquainted  with  the  dwellings  of  the  worst  parts  of  most 
of  the  great  cities  in  Europe,  but  have  never  been  in  any  atmo¬ 
sphere  which  I  could  compare  with  it.’ 

She  then  particularises  with  horrible  minuteness  the  various 
morbific  influences  which  prevailed  in  and  around  the  hospitals : 
the  poisonous  sewerage  —  the  accumulations  of  filth,  vermin. 
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and  foul  air  —  the  decomposed  animal  and  vegetable  matter  — 
the  impure  water,  in  the  tank  supplying  which  were  seen  the 
foul  hospital  dresses  —  the  absence  of  proper  and  cleanly  uten¬ 
sils,  and  the  use  of  the  regulation  tubs,  the  effect  of  which  on 
the  atmosphere  of  the  wards  was  past  description  —  the  walls 
and  ceilings  saturated  with  organic  matter  —  the  burial  of  the 
dead  so  close  to  the  hospital  as  to  poison  the  air,  and  many  other 
details  of  the  same  disgustinj;  character. 

‘  The  sick  might  have  been  loaded  with  medical  comforts,  attended 
by  the  first  medical  men  of  the  age.  Under  such  sanitary  conditions 

as  existed  at  Scutari,  they  had  not  a  chance .  1  am  bound  to 

say  that  the  military  hospitals  I  have  seen  in  England, —  Portsmouth, 
Cliatham,  Brompton, —  are  almost  as  much  in  want  of  certain  sanitary 
works  as  Scutari.’ 

And  this  last  statement  is  completely  borne  out  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  who  minutely  inspected  the 
hospitals  at  Chatham  and  at  Portsmouth,  which,  as  being  two 
principal  stations,  they  presumed  might  be  taken  as  fair  speci¬ 
mens  of  army  liospitals  at  home.  For  they  report,  that  when  the 
wards  of  Fort  Pitt  Hospital,  at  Chatham,  are  full,  the  allowance 
of  space  is  very  small,  smaller  in  fact  than  that  laid  down  in 
the  hospital  regulations ;  and  being  ill  ventilated,  they  are 
remarkably  foul  in  the  morning.  The  walls  are  not  painted 
sufficiently  often,  because,  says  the  purveyor,  ‘  they  do  not  look 
‘  after  the  health,  but  after  the  wood-work and  this  has  an 
ill  effect  upon  the  patients.  For  want  of  proper  drainage,  a 
most  horrible  stench  is  produced  close  to  one  of  the  wards 
and  to  the  kitchen,  where  great  annoyance  is  necessarily  ex¬ 
perienced  from  the  smell.  Immediately  outside  the  hospital 
gate  is  a  nuisance,  the  effect  of  which  is  thus  described ;  ‘  I 
‘  can  assure  the  Commissioners,’  says  a  witness,  ‘  I  have  almost 
‘  fainted  from  the  horrible  smell.  It  has  drawn  tears  from  my 
‘  eyes  worse  than  any  hartshorn  bottle  that  I  ever  put  to  my 
‘  nose.  When  the  wind  is  in  a  particular  direction,  I  can  smell 
‘  it  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  It  is  about  twenty  yards  from  the 
‘  casemate,  :uid  a  hundred  from  the  General  Hospital.  I  have 
‘  smelt  it  on  the  Parade.’  At  Brompton  Hospital,  the  wards  being 
faulty  in  construction,  have  no  means  of  thorough  ventilation, 
and  arc  dependent  on  what  can  be  supplied  artifieially ;  they 
arc  not  properly  supplied  with  cupboards,  so  that  the  clothes 
and  effects  of  the  patients,  including  blacking  brushes,  are 
stowed  with  pewter  utensils,  creating  more  smell  and  impurity, 
under  the  beds.  Xo  cup,  saucer,  or  earthenware  mug  is  issued, 
nor  any  glass,  even  for  the  purpose  of  taking  medicine.  But 
the  patient  is  supplied  with  a  plate  and  with  an  earthenware 
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bowl,  out  of  which,  at  breakfast,  he  drinks  his  tea  and  coffee, 
and  his  soup  and  beer  at  dinner.  The  patients  have  also  a  tin 
mug,  which  is  soon  corroded,  and  presents  a  nauseous  appear¬ 
ance,  out  of  w’hich  they  refuse  to  drink ;  nor  is  it  possible  to 
drink  any  hot  liquid  from  these  mugs,  because  they  absorb  and 
retain  the  heat,  and  become  too  hot  to  admit  of  contact  with 
the  lips.  The  ablutions  are  performed  in  a  lavatory,  where  a 
long  trough  contains  basins  into  which  water  can  be  turned :  for 
patients  who  are  too  ill  to  leave  their  beds,  a  basin  and  towel 
are  brought,  one  basin  being  allowed  to  each  ward ;  the  round 
towels  are  supplied  by  one  department  of  issue,  and  the  square 
by  another.  The  kitchens  in  these  hospitals  are  very  defective  ; 
that  in  Fort  Pitt  Hospital  being  extremely  confined  and  very 
offensive,  from  the  contiguous  nuisance,  which  has  already  been 
noticed.  There  are  no  kitchen  ranges,  nor  any  means  of  roast¬ 
ing  or  baking,  except  in  a  small  adjoining  room,  used  us  a 
kitchen  for  extras,  where  there  are  means  of  baking  about 
sixteen  puddings  at  a  time,  and  a  gridiron  for  broiling  mutton 
chops.  The  ordinary  rations  are,  as  in  barracks,  habitually 
boiled  in  large  coppers,  and  no  change  or  variety  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  their  food  can  be  effected  for  the  sick.  Before  a 
certain  hour — ten  or  half-past  ten  —  in  the  morning,  when  the 
extras  for  the  day  are  provided,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  chieken 
or  beef-tea  to  a  patient  requiring  immediate  support ;  the  regu¬ 
lations  not  permitting  any  stock  of  meat  to  be  kept  in  the  hos¬ 
pitals,  nor  more  to  be  purehased  than  the  exact  amount  pre¬ 
scribed  for  the  day’s  use  of  the  patients.  The  object  of  the 
regulation  is  to  guard  against  purloining  the  meat ;  and  this 
object  is  secured,  not  by  keeping  a  supply  for  emergencies  in 
proper  custody,  under  loek  and  key,  but  by  there  being  no  meat 
to  purloin.  The  Commissioners  enter  into  very  minute  details 
on  the  subject  of  the  Chatham  hospitals,  as  being  the  chief 
hospitals  of  the  army,  and  which  suffer  not  from  casual  defi¬ 
ciency  in  some  one  department,  but  from  insufficient  accommo¬ 
dation  and  supply  pervading  every  branch  of  the  establishments. 
They  have,  in  justice  to  Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  inserted  in  their 
Appendix  a  memorandum  submitted  by  that  gentleman  in  .Tune, 
1843,  in  which  various  defects  in  these  hospitals  are  exposed  in 
detail ;  and  they  significantly  remark,  that  ‘  the  worst  and  most 
‘  dangerous  nuisances  then  complained  of  have  not  been  removed 
‘  to  this  day.’ 

The  condition  and  appliances  of  the  Melville  (Naval)  Hos¬ 
pital  at  Chatham,  into  which  the  sick  from  the  Marines  are 
received,  present  a  marked  contrast  with  the  army  hospitals. 
Whether  the  superiority  of  the  naval  hospital  be  attributable  to 
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the  greater  concentration  of  administrative  power  and  respon¬ 
sibility,  with  professional  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
wants  of  the  service  in  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  or  to  any 
other  cause,  the  fact  is  indisputable.  The  building  is  well 
adapted  to  its  purpose  and  to  the  requirements  of  the  patients, 
with  ample  space  between  the  beds ;  the  ventilation  is  excel¬ 
lent,  and  the  wards,  being  fresh  painted,  are  admirably  clean 
and  very  cheerful.  An  ample  supply  of  water  furnishes  the 
lavatories,  and  keeps  the  other  needful  appurtenances  of  each 
ward  perfectly  clean  and  sweet.  The  kitchens  are  excel¬ 
lent,  and  enable  the  patients  to  have  roast  as  well  as  boiled 
meat.  The  supply  of  furniture,  crockery,  glass,  &c.  is  far 
more  ample  and  of  better  quality  than  in  the  army  hospitals. 
Female  nurses  are  employed  in  the  naval  hospitals;  and  Miss 
Nightingale  remarks,  that  the  contrast  between  these  and  mili¬ 
tary  hospitals,  where  there  are  no  female  nurses,  is  most  striking 
in  point  of  order  and  cleanliness.  Two  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  inspected  the  military  hospital  at  Portsmouth  and  the 
neighbouring  naval  hospital  at  Haslar :  — 

‘  The  former  has  been  constructed  on  a  very  defective  plan  ;  the 
wards  are  too  long  between  the  windows  from  back  to  front ;  the 
means  of  ventilation  are  wholly  inadequate ;  the  cubic  space  for  each 
patient  is  about  half  of  what  it  should  be  ;  the  hospital  is  not  clean, 
and  as  there  are  no  female  nurses,  it  is  destitute  of  that  neatness  and 
order  observed  at  Haslar.  The  ablution  room  is  badly  lighted,  and 
there  is  no  proper  bath  accommodation.  This  hospital  affords,  in 
every  respect,  a  very  striking  contrast  in  its  sanitary  condition  to 
Haslar  Hospital,  though  there  are  some  points  in  which  the  latter 
would  admit  of  improvement.  The  Naval  Hospital,  at  Haslar,  was 
beautifully  clean  in  every  part ;  the  floors  well  rubbed,  the  walls  and 
ceilings  brightly  whitewashed,  and  the  light  abundant.  The  officers’ 
quarters  are  carpeted  and  suitably  furnished.  The  kitchens  are  in 
the  basement  of  the  building  ;  they  were  in  excellent  condition,  amply 
provided  with  boilers,  and  along  one  side  was  a  large  iron  range,  for 
cooking  by  gas.  Female  nurses  are  employed  in  all  the  wards,  and, 
judging  from  the  neatness  and  cleanliness  around  the  sick,  they  appear 
to  be  efficient  in  their  duties.’ 

With  respect  to  the  internal  supply  and  service  of  the  hospi¬ 
tals,  the  same  contrast  which  had  been  noticed  between  the 
Melville  Hospital  and  the  array  hospitals  at  Chatham,  was  re¬ 
marked  between  Haslar  and  the  neighbouring  army  hospital  at 
Portsmouth.  And  this  same  contrast  had  been  pointed  out  as 
existing  in  June,  1843,  by  Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  in  the  memoran¬ 
dum  already  referred  to. 

The  Commissioners  have,  at  considerable  length,  recapitulated 
the  various  evils  which  recent  experience  and  these  investiga- 
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tlons  have  brought  to  light,  affecting  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  ai'uay ;  and  they  have,  after  much  consideration,  proposed, 
an  appropriate  remedy  for  each.  But  the  recommendation, 
which  we  regard  as  being  of  paramount  importance  to  all 
the  rest,  is  that  for  reconstructing,  and  giving  a  higher  posi¬ 
tion  to,  the  medical  department  in  the  Army.  We  are  happy 
to  observe,  that  the  Commander-in-chief  has,  without  loss 
of  time,  abolished  the  inequality  in  point  of  relative  rank 
between  the  medical  and  the  other  officers  of  the  army  —  an 
odious  distinction  justly  condemned  by  the  Commissioners. 
Without  adequate  pay  and  fair  promotion,  it  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  army  medical  department  will  attract  to  its 
ranks  men  of  the  requisite  professional  ability,  of  cultivated 
minds,  and  of  scientific  knowledge ;  and  we  rejoice  that  the 
Commissioners  have  proposed  reforms  well  calculated  to  secure 
this  great  object. 

Sanitary  science,  and  the  skill  to  apply  it  judiciously  for  the 
preservation  of  the  general  health,  under  every  variety  of  climate 
and  circumstances,  should  be  qualifications  indispensable  for  the 
military  medical  officer,  who  should  no  longer  be  a  mere  obtru¬ 
sive  volunteer  adviser,  whose  counsel  in  this  respect  may  be,  as  we 
see  it  has  been,  adopted  or  rejected  according  to  the  caprice  of 
the  officer  commanding ;  and  a  heavy  responsibility  should  be 
fastened  upon  the  commander,  who,  without  overpow’ering  mili¬ 
tary  or  strategical  reasons,  should  disregard  the  advice  delibe¬ 
rately  recorded  by  the  sanitary  officer  charged  with  the  health 
of  the  troops,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  in  the  camp,  in  the 
barrack,  or  in  the  hospital. 

We  attach  the  greatest  value  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commissioners,  that  in  order  to  secure  that  sanitary  conside¬ 
rations  shall  not  be  overlooked  in  the  choice  of  sites  for  encamp¬ 
ments,  hospitals,  or  barracks,  or  in  any  matter  involving  the 
health  of  the  troops,  such  as  water  supply,  drainage,  food, 
clothing,  &c.,  medical  officers  be  invariably  consulted ;  and  in 
order  to  fix  on  commanding  officers  and  on  medical  officers  the 
responsibility  properly  belonging  to  each,  that  the  medical  offi¬ 
cer  shall  be  required  to  give  his  advice  in  writing,  the  command¬ 
ing  officer  to  affix  in  writing  his  reasons  for  rejecting  it,  if  he 
think  fit  to  do  so,  and  to  transmit  the  document  to  proper 
authority ;  that  in  order  to  secure  to  the  commanding  officer  of 
an  army  in  the  field  the  most  effective  sanitary  advice,  and  to 
relieve  the  principal  medical  officer  of  duties  which  his  other 
avocations  leave  him  no  time  to  perform,  a  sanitary  officer  be 
appointed  to  act  under  the  authority  of  the  principal  medical 
officer,  but  to  be  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  Quartermaster- 
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general.  The  Commissioners  also  propose  that  a  sanitary  officer 
should  be  one  of  the  three  colleagues  whom  they  recommend  to 
be  associated  with  the  Director-general  of  the  army  medical 
department  in  London.  These  three  officers,  selected  for  their 
eminence  in  medical,  sanitary,  and  statistical  knowledge  re¬ 
spectively,  would  act  as  the  council  of  the  Director-general. 
Thus  by  giving  to  sanitary  science  the  means  of  enforcing  the 
laws  of  public  hygiene,  and  thereby  preventing  disease,  we  shall 
secure  to  the  troops  the  advantage  of  ])articipating  in  the  im¬ 
proved  health  and  greater  longevity  which  the  progress  of  civi¬ 
lization  is  bestowing  upon  all  other  classes  of  the  community. 
The  beneficial  effects  of  advancing  civilization,  in  promoting  the 
health  and  prolonging  the  life  of  man,  are  displayed  with  singu¬ 
lar  clearness  and  ability  in  Southwood  Smith’s  Lectures  on 
Epidemics  considered  with  reference  to  their  common  nature, 
and  to  climate  and  civilization.  A  very  careful  analysis,  ap- 
j)ended  to  these  lectures  by  Mr.  Finlaison,  of  the  Government 
Tontines  of  1693  and  1790,  shows,  that  in  the  interval  between 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  human 
life  had,  in  this  country,  gained  an  addition  equivalent  to  one- 
fourth  part  of  its  whole  terra. 

Several  witnesses  were  examined  on  the  subject  of  dress.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  clothing  of  the  troops  should  be  adapted  to 
the  climate  in  which  they  are  serving,  and  that  no  part  of  their 
head-gear  or  body  clothes  should,  in  deference  to  sartorial 
aesthetics,  be  allowed  to  endanger  health  or  impede  the  free  use 
of  the  limbs.  It  appears  that  the  quality  of  the  materials  is  dis¬ 
creditable  to  a  manufacturing  nation ;  and  that  a  reform  in  this 
particular  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  soldier ;  which 
reform  would  be  effected  by  subjecting  the  materials,  before 
issuing  them  for  use,  to  the  scrutiny  of  trustworthy  professional 
examiners  skilled  in  such  matters.  Boots,  shakos,  forage  caps, 
great  coats,  and  knapsacks  are  in  turn  passed  under  review',  and 
found  to  be  objectionable  in  some  important  particular  or  other ; 
while  the  tight  leathern  stocks,  confining  the  necks  of  the 
soldiers,  become,  on  a  march,  a  punishment  as  absolute  as 
the  wooden  stocks  for  confining  the  legs  of  culprits  in  the  olden 
time. 

Among  the  causes  of  the  sickness  and  mortality  of  the  Infantry, 
the  Commissioners  place  want  of  exercise,  and  especially  of  that 
species  of  exercise  which  useful  labour  supplies ;  for  the  guards¬ 
man  may  exclaim,  with  Antony, — 

‘  Ten  thousand  harms,  more  tlian  the  ills  I  know. 

My  idleness  doth  hatch.* 

They  therefore  recommend  that  every  barrack  should  contain 
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workshop?,  and  that  the  men  should  be  employed  on  different 
kinds  of-labour  when  possible.  In  short,  that  the  soldier  should 
be  treated  more  like  a  man  and  less  like  a  machine.  To  these 
recommendations  we  attach  the  highest  value,  both  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  men  while  they  remain  in 
the  army,  and  to  their  welfare  and  the  benefit  of  the  community 
to  which  they  are  restored  when  their  term  of  military  service 
has  expired,  and  when  the  discharged  engineer  or  sapper  beats 
all  competitors  from  the  other  ranks  of  the  army  in  the  general 
labour  market  of  the  country. 

The  Royal  Engineers,  better  known  by  their  former  appella¬ 
tion  of  Sappers  and  Miners,  have  in  each  week  for  drill  only  one 
day  which  is  broken  in  upon  by  three  or  four  hours’  work,  and 
one  half  day  ;  the  rest  of  their  time  is  given  to  work,  yet  they 
are  not  inferior  to  any  ordinary  regiment  in  marching  or  ma¬ 
noeuvring.  So  far  from  it,  that  very  recently  the  Commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army,  in  presence  of  the  whole  garrison  of  Chat¬ 
ham,  after  a  brigade  field-day,  strongly  repeated,  that  he  never 
saw  a  regiment  of  infantry  move  better  than  the  Engineers.  And 
as  might  be  expected,  the  returns  of  mortality  among  the  tri)ops 
at  home  prove  that  the  mortality  of  the  Engineers  is  with  one  ex¬ 
ception  (the  Household  Cavalry,  in  which  the  mortality  is  slightly 
lower  than  in  the  Engineers,)  the  lowest  of  all  the  branches  of 
the  British  army  ;  that  of  the  Foot  Guards  being  the  highest. 
But  it  is  not  only  while  in  the  effective  ranks  of  the  army  that 
the  mortality  of  the  Foot  Guards  is  found  so  much  to  exceed 
that  of  the  other  troops  :  the  same  excess  is  observed  after  their 
removal  to  the  pension  list.  It  appears  from  the  returns,  that 
the  aggregate  mortality  of  pensioners  who  had  served  within  the 
tropics,  is  even  less  than  among  those  who  have  never  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  that  description  of  service ;  and  that  the  excess  of  mor¬ 
tality  in  the  latter  arises  from  the  great  mortality  among  the 
pensioners  from  the  Foot  Guards,  which  exceeds  by  one-third  that 
of  the  general  mass  who  have  not  been  exposed  to  service  within 
the  tropics ;  and,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  this  is  mainly 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  consumption ;  which  is  so  common 
and  so  fatal  among  these  soldiers  during  their  term  of  service. 

There  is  nothing,  therefore,  to  prevent  a  man,  whose  time  is 
mainly  occupied  by  industrial  pursuits,  from  being  a  good  sol¬ 
dier  as  well  as  a  good  artisan;  and  the  facility  with  which  pen¬ 
sioners  from  the  Sappers  and  Miners  find  employment  in  civil 
life,  the  high  wages  which  they  earn,  and  the  position  which 
they  take  among  the  working  classes,  present  a  striking  con¬ 
trast  to  the  utter  helplessness  of  the  mere  old  soldier,  who,  on 
his  discharge,  after  twenty-one  years’  service,  if  his  pension 
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suffices  to  maintain  him,  too  frequently  returns  to  civil  life  a 
useless  member  of  society,  at  the  age  of  forty  ;  or,  if  his  pension 
is  insufficient  to  maintain  himself  and  his  family,  falls  into  the 
lowest  rank  of  unskilled  labourers.  The  statistical  report  on 
the  sickness,  mortality,  and  invaliding  among  troops  in  the 
United  Kingdom  gives  many  interesting  particulars  respecting 
the  condition  of  the  pensioned  soldiers,  which,  but  for  their 
appearing  in  the  unattractive  form  of  a  statistical  report,  would 
have  received  more  general  attention.  It  seems  that  at  the 
date  of  the  report  (1853)  19,1194  of  these  men  were  receiving 
pensions  varying  from  five|)encc  to  nlnepence  a  day  —  a  class 
which,  being  only  capable  of  unskilled  labour,  have  often  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining  employment  at  the  lowest  rate 
of  wages ;  while,  in  seasons  of  distress,  they  are  always  the  first 
to  be  thrown  out  of  work,  the  employers  providing  in  the  first 
instance  for  those  indigent  people  who,  having  no  pensions, 
would  otherwise  become  chargeable  to  the  j)oor’s  rate.  Except 
therefore  in  spring  and  harvest,  or  when  there  is  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  demand  for  unskilled  labour  in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
these  old  soldiers  are  restricted  to  their  pensions,  which  are 
totally  inadequate  to  their  own  subsistence,  much  less  to  that  of 
a  family.  If  they  apply  to  the  union  for  relief,  any  allowance  to 
them  is  deducted  from  the  first  issue  of  pension ;  and  this  is  the 
case  also  if  they  are  received  into  the  w'orkhouse,  while  no 
allowance  is  made  for  the  labour  on  which  they  may  have  been 
employed  there.  On  leaving  the  workhouse,  they  consequently 
find  themselves  worse  oft'  than  when  they  entered  it,  as  their 
pension  for  the  next  quarter  has  been  anticipated,  and  they  have 
nothing  but  their  unskilled  labour  to  depend  upon.  That  their 
difficulty  in  finding  employment  is  not  Jittributable  to  their  own 
misconduct,  is  shown  by  the  comparative  rarity  of  any  serious 
complaint  against  them  since  they  have  been  under  military 
superintendence,  and  by  the  fact  that  a  very  inconsiderable  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  number  is  reported  by  the  staff  officers  as  of 
bad  or  indifferent  character,  chiefly  arising  from  intemperance. 
The  large  families  of  these  men,  many  of  them  bom  in  the 
army,  and  consequently,  like  their  parents,  trained  to  no  indus¬ 
trial  pursuits,  forms  another  of  the  serious  disadvantages  they 
have  to  contend  with. 

Colonel  Jebb  declares  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  repairs 
of  the  barracks  might  be  done  by  military  artificers,  if  carpen¬ 
ters’  and  other  workshops  were  attached  to  the  barracks ;  for  when 
a  man  was  once  fully  drilled,  he  might  go  out  with  his  regiment 
once  or  twice  a  week,  and  at  other  times  be  usefully  employed 
as  a  carpenter  or  smith.  1  he  soldier  should,  of  course,  learn 
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every  thing  that  could  be  useful  to  him  on  active  service  in  the 
field ;  and  the  skill  and  knowledge  so  acquired  would  greatly 
facilitate  his  gaining  a  respectable  social  position,  and  an  inde¬ 
pendent  livelihood  in  civil  life  when  discharged  from  the  army. 
Several  distinguished  officers  recommend  that  all  soldiers  should 
be  taught  to  bake  bread  and  to  cook ;  though  General  Law¬ 
rence  naively  remarks  of  this  latter  accomplishment,  that  under 
the  present  system  —  which  we  hope  is  doomed  to  early  exlinc- 
tion — ‘  tliere  is  very  little  scope  for  talent ;  for  there  is  only  one 
‘  dish  to  cook  all  the  year  round.’ 

The  ‘  Field  Officer,’  the  title  of  whose  pamphlet,  dated  from 
Alilershott,  is  prefixed  to  this  article,  was  forcibly  struck  by 
the  almost  exclusive  employment  of  civil  labour  at  the  camp 
there.  His  short  pamphlet  is  the  production  of  a  thoughtful 
man  and  zealous  officer,  of  great  and  varied  experience,  who  from 
personal  observation  accurately  appreciates  the  disadvantages 
of  the  soldier’s  present  position.  He  strongly  recommends  the 
employment  of  military  labour,  with  a  view  to  elevate  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  Improve  the  position  of  the  soldier ;  declaring  that  if 
the  field  of  employment  which  the  requirements  of  the  army 
afford  were  opened  to  our  soldiers,  it  might  be  converted  into 
a  valuable  adjunct  to  our  regimental  system.  And  it  was  proved 
in  evidence  before  the  Commissioners,  that  the  European  troops 
of  the  Indian  army  are  allowed  to  follow  industrial  pursuits  (as 
tailors,  shoemakers,  farriers,  carpenters,  bookbinders,  and  watch¬ 
makers),  t6  their  own  improvement,  both  in  conduct  and  in 
health,  and  without  detriment  to  them  as  soldiers. 

Again,  active  service  before  the  enemy  may  demand  of  the 
soldier  the  performance  of  duties  analogous  to  those  of  the 
skilful  railway  excavator  —  an  employment  requiring  great 
physical  strength  and  much  energy,  coupled  with  the  intel¬ 
ligence  to  apply  these  qualities  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
skill  to  do  well  this,  or  indeed  any  kind  of  out-of-door  work,  is 
of  course  not  to  be  acquired  in  barr.aeks,  situated  in  the  metro¬ 
polis  or  in  any  other  large  town.  But  the  railway  system,  by 
annihilating  the  obstacles  of  space  and  time,  has  given  us,  on 
any  extraordinary  emergency,  the  means  of  transporting  troops 
instantaneously  to  any  given  point  from  any  reasonable  distance ; 
and  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  police,  not  only  in  the 
metropolis,  but  also  in  the  provinces,  has  made  ample  provi¬ 
sion  for  securing  the  public  peace  under  all  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Metropolitan  police  in 
1829,  the  soldiery  have  never  been  brought  into  conflict  with  a 
London  mob.  In  fact,  the  progress  of  civilization,  of  which  we 
have  traced  the  advantages  in  some  other  particulars  of  our  social 
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system,  has  substituted  the  active  intelligent  coustable,  with 
his  truncheon  and  his  handcuffs,  always  on  the  alert  within 
the  limits  of  his  beat,  for  the  grim  sentry,  stationary  on  his  post, 
with  his  musket  loaded  with  ball  cartridge.  In  the  metropolis 
we  have  now  a  well-organized  police  force  of  upwards  of  6600 
men  in  the  prime  of  life ;  and  in  the  provinces  a  county  and 
borough  police  force  amounting  to  nearly  1 1 ,000.  There  seems 
then  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  great  bulk  of  the  troops  at 
home  should  not  be  quartered  in  the  country,  where  there  would 
be  adequate  means  of  finding  them  suitable  employment,  and 
only  a  small  proportion  in  towns,  where,  by  frequent  reliefs,  none 
would  remain  for  any  lengthened  period.  There  seems  also  to 
be  no  sufficient  reason  why  a  population  drawn  from  the  ranks 
of  agricultural  labourers  in  the  country,  and  of  journeymen  in 
towns  should  not,  when  collected  in  a  barrack,  whether  in  town 
or  country,  minister,  as  artificers  of  every  kind,  to  their  own 
wants,  in  the  same  way  as  the  members  of  any  other  section  of 
the  community.  There  are  always  among  the  troops  some  arti¬ 
ficers  ;  and  others  might  be  incorporated  into  each  regiment  from 
the  Engineers,  so  as  to  have  a  certain  proportion,  for  instance  a 
company,  of  skilled  artificers  in  every  regiment,  by  whom  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  useful  industry  might  be  introduced 
and  maintained  among  the  whole  body.  They  might  then 
make  their  own  bricks,  build  and  keep  in  repair  their  own  bar¬ 
racks,  form  their  own  parade-ground,  and  the  roads  about  their 
barracks,  make  and  maintain  the  drainage  and  watercourses, 
and  when  practicable,  enclose  their  premises  by  entrenchments, 
that  they  might  become  familiar  with  the  advantages  of  well 
laid  out  parapets,  and  with  all  the  auxiliaries  of  defence.  It  is 
a  remarkable  deficiency  in  almost  all  English  military  instruc¬ 
tion  that  it  is  conhned  to  the  attack. 

We  have  considered  the  condition  of  the  soldier  when  in  the 
army,  as  bearing  upon  his  future  prospects  when  he  shall  he 
returned  upon  the  civil  po|)ul<'ition,  from  which  he  was  taken, 
at  the  greater  length,  because  this  subject,  though  of  the  utmost 
importance,  was  not  touched  upon  by  the  Commissioners  in 
their  Report,  it  being  beyond  the  limits  to  which  their  inquiries 
w’ere  restricted.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  express  our  sense  of 
the  calm  temper  and  judicial  tone  which  characterise  the  Report 
throughout,  and  our  earnest  hope  that  the  necessary  reforms 
which  the  Commissioners  recommend  will  forthwith  be  applied 
to  ensure  the  bodily  health  and  comfort  of  the  soldier,  and  to 
emancipate  his  mind  from  the  degrading  thraldom  of  idleness. 

Upon  the  presentation  of  the  Commissioners’  Report,  with 
a  view  to  give  effect  to  the  recommendations  contained  in  it. 
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four  separate  sub-commissions  were  issued,  the  respective  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  were,  1.  To  inspect  every  barrack  and  hospital, 
and  to  devise  and  execute  the  necessary  works  with  such  expe¬ 
dition  as  the  available  resources  of  the  country  may  permit, 
until  every  barrack  and  hospital  shall  have  been  brought  into 
a  healthy  and  satisfactory  condition ;  2.  To  draw  up  a  scheme 
for  re-organizing  the  office  of  Director-general  of  the  Medical 
Department,  and  for  regulating  the  promotions  and  revising  the 
regulations  of  the  department ;  3.  To  draw  up  a  scheme  for 
the  proj)Osed  Military  Medical  School  ;  and  4.  To  arrange 
the  basis  and  forms  on  which  the  statistics  of  disease  and  mor¬ 
tality  in  the  army  arc  henceforth  to  be  collected  and  recorded ; 
for  the  vital  statistics  of  the  army  should  be  so  kept  as  to  enable 
the  Government  to  compare  the  rates  of  sickness  and  death  in 
the  army  with  those  of  civil  life,  and  with  its  own  rates  at  pre¬ 
vious  ])eriods,  to  judge  of  the  comparative  healthiness  of  every 
station  and  every  barrack,  to  trace  sickness  and  mortality  to 
their  various  causes,  to  ascertain  the  comparative  influence  of 
each,  and  to  take  the  precautions  and  apply  the  remedies  w'hich 
the  case  may  require.  The  reports  from  the  medical  officers 
should  tell  the  commander  of  the  forces  in  the  tield  not  only 
what  is  the  past  and  existing  state  of  sickness  and  mortality  in 
his  army ;  but  what  are  the  causes  of  them ;  and  for  what 
time,  at  a  continuance  of  the  same  rate,  and  with  what  rein¬ 
forcements,  he  can  maintain  his  army  in  the  field  —  of  these  four 
sub-commissions  the  public  are  now  eagerly  looking  for  the  fruits. 

The  cordial  unanimity  with  which  the  House  of  Commons 
ratified  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  by  passing  the  resolu¬ 
tions  moved  on  the  1 1th  of  May  by  Lord  Ebrington,  leaves  us  no 
cause  for  fear  that  any  unreasonable  delay  or  unexpected  obstacle 
will  be  allowed  to  retard  the  reforms  proposed  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  for  the  removal  of  existing  abuses ;  while  their  recommen¬ 
dations  (which  w'c  have  described)  for  placing  the  soldier  under 
effective  sanitary  surveillance,  as  regards  every  particular  by 
which  his  health  or  his  life  may  be  endangered,  excepting  the 
fire  of  the  enemy,  in  whatever  circumstances  he  may  be  placed, 
—  whether  in  camp,  in  barrack,  or  in  hospital, — will  provide 
adequate  security  for  the  future.  The  department  constitu¬ 
tionally  responsible  for  the  vigilant  control  of  the  Estimates 
will,  in  carrying  into  effect  the  unanimous  decision  of  that 
branch  of  the  Legislature  which  holds  the  purse-strings  of 
the  nation,  be  bound  to  take  due  care  that  the  soldier’s  health 
shall  not  henceforth  be  sacrificed  either  to  a  short-sighted  and 
narrow-minded  parsimony,  or  to  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  the 
public  money  on  the  ill-considered  schemes  of  projectors. 
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Art.  VI.  —  1.  Kclten  und  Germanen,  eine  historisvhe  Unter- 
suchunp.  Von  Adolf  Holtzmaxn.  Stuttgart:  1855.  One 

vol.  8  VO. 

2.  Das  ethnof/rapfiische  Verhitltntss  der  Kelten  und  Ger- 
maneti,  nach  den  Ausichten  der  Alien  und  den  sprachlichen 
Ueherrestn  dargelept  ron  Dr.  II.  B.  C.  Brandes. 
Leipzig:  1857.  One  vol.  8vo. 

Tn  attempting  to  reproduce  a  distinct  and  precise  impression 
of  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Bomans,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  steadily  in  view  the  nar¬ 
rowness  of  their  geographical  horizon,  and  the  slow  rate  at 
which  it  was  enlarged  by  commerce,  comiuest,  and  scientific 
discovery.  At  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  Greeks  had,  in  Asia, 
become  acquainted  with  a  considerable  part  of  the  Persian 
empire ;  and,  in  Africa,  the  Nile  had  carried  them  into  the 
interior  of  Egypt ;  but  to  the  west  and  north  their  knowledge 
did  not  reach  much  beyond  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
AVith  the  chief  part  of  Europe,  the  Greeks  of  that  period  were 
wholly  unacquainted ;  they  had  never  sailed  beyond  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  ;  the  western  shores  of  Spain  and  France,  Britain, 
Germany,  and  Scandinavia,  were  as  unknown  to  them  as 
America  or  Australia. 

The  great  hero,  Hercules,  who  was  conceived  in  the  light  of 
a  civiliser  and  benefactor  of  mankind ;  as  destroying  wild  beasts, 
as  punishing  tyrants,  as  opening  roads  over  impassable  regions, 
was  believed  to  have  made  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  the  term 
of  his  expedition  to  the  far  west,  and  to  have  there  erected 
two  columns,  as  memorials  of  his  extreme  course.  These  pil¬ 
lars,  beyond  which,  according  to  Pindar,  every  thing  was  in¬ 
accessible  and  unknown,  w’ere  converted,  by  the  rationalising 
tendencies  of  the  later  Greeks,  into  natural  objects ;  into  rocks, 
promontories,  or  islands.  The  early  Greeks,  however,  under¬ 
stood  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  in  a  literal  sense,  as  they  are 
represented  on  the  pillar  dollars  of  old  and  new  Spain.  The 
same  hero  was  supposed  to  have  erected  similar  columns  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pontus ;  and  thus  Euripides  speaks  of  the  Black 
Sea  and  Mount  Atlas,  as  the  proverbial  extremities  of  the 
know'n  world  to  the  east  and  •west.  Even  the  cautious  and 
sceptical  Aristotle  believed  that  the  sea  beyond  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  was  unfit  for  navigation.  Practically,  the  ancients 
regarded  the  Mediterranean  as  a  lake,  and  their  navigation 
would  not  have  been  perceptibly  affected  if  its  western,  like  its 
eastern,  extremity  had  been  closed  by  an  isthmus. 
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The  voyage  of  the  Argonauts  is  purely  fabulous,  and  no 
inferences  can  be  drawn  from  it  respecting  the  history  of 
commerce  or  geographical  discovery  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  had,  at  an  early  pcricHl,  sailed  into  the 
Black  Sea,  and  Hellenic  colonies  had  begun  to  be  jdanted  on 
its  coasts  so  early  as  the  seventh  century  before  Christ.  The 
Cimmerian  Bosporus  and  the  Palus  Alaeotis  are  mentioned  by 
Aeschylus;  and  an  epigram,  attrll)uted  to  Simonides,  alludes  to 
the  distant  Tanais.  Herodotus  was  well  acquainted  with  this 
river  (the  Hon),  which  he  describes  as  flowing  into  the  Lake 
Maeotis,  and  as  dividing  Europe  from  Asia.  But  the  Caspian 
Sea  lay  beyond  the  range  of  the  distinct  vision  of  the  Greeks. 
Artemidorus,  of  Ejdiesus,  a  geographer  who  lived  about  100 
B.C.,  declared  that  the  country  east  of  the  Tanais  was  unex¬ 
plored.  Even  after  the  expedition  of  Alexander,  tlie  Caspian 
was  believed  to  be  a  gulf  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  with  which 
it  communicated  by  a  long  narrow  channel.  The  Greeks  were 
ignorant  of  the  Volga :  this  river  first  occurs  under  the  name 
of  the  Kha,  in  the  Avritings  of  geographers  and  historians  Avho 
lived  under  the  Koman  ein])irc.  Pliny,  indeed.  Informs  us 
that,  with  I'egard  to  the  Palus  ]Ma;otis,  his  contemporaries 
believed  it  to  be  connected  with  the  Great  Northern  Sea. 
Sonic  thought  that  it  was  a  gulf  of  the  ocean,  while  others 
held  it  to  be  a  lagoon,  separated  from  the  sea  b}"  a  narrow  strip 
of  land.  So  imperfectly  acquainted  w’ere  the  Greeks  with  the 
geography  of  the  lands  to  the  north  of  their  ow'n  country,  that 
in  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fifth,  of  Macedon  (181  u.c.),  it  was 
generally  believed  that  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Adriatic,  the 
Danube  and  the  Alps,  could  be  seen  simultaneously  from  the 
top  of  Haemus.* 

Herodotus  is  ignorant  of  the  Alps  as  a  chain  of  mountains: 
he  calls  the  Alpis  a  river  flowing  northwards  from  Upper 
Italy,  and  falling  into  the  Danube  ;  he  likewise  describes 
Pyrene  as  a  town  near  the  sources  of  the  Danube.  It  was, 
he  says,  unknown,  in  his  time,  whether  Europe  was  bounded 
by  sea  on  the  west ;  be  expressly  states  that  he  had  been 
unable  to  ascertain  this  fact  from  the  testimony  of  any  eye¬ 
witness,  notwithstanding  his  endeavours  to  obtain  information 
on  the  subject.  Polybius,  the  consistent  enemy  of  exaggera¬ 
tion  and  imposture,  declares  that,  in  his  time  (about  150  B.C.), 
nothing  was  known  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  lying 
between  Narbo,  in  Gaul,  to  the  west,  and  the  river  Tanais,  to 
the  east.  The  prevailing  belief  of  that  period  was  that  the 
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ocean  stretched  across  the  north  of  Europe,  from  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Sea  of  Azi)ff,'  to  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar.  That  the  belief  in  a  circumfluous  ocean,  con¬ 
necting  the  northern  shores  of  India  with  Germany,  continued 
to  hold  its  ground  for  some  time  longer,  appears  from  a  curious 
anecdote  preserved  by  Pliny  and  Mela.  Q.  Metellus  Celer,  when 
pro-consul  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  in  62  B.C.,  received  as  a  present 
from  the  king  of  the  Suevi,  some  Indians,  who  were  said  to 
have  sailed  from  India  for  purposes  of  trade,  and  to  have 
been  carried  by  contrary  winds  to  Germany.  The  Suevi  dwelt 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rhine;  and  their  donation  must 
have  been  sent  to  Metellus  across  the  Alps. 

The  name  of  Britain  seems  to  have  been  first  made  known  to 
the  Greeks  by  Pytlieas,  a  Massllian  navigator,  who  lived  at  or 
soon  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Groat.  Pytheas  pub¬ 
lished  an  account  of  a  voyage  which  he  declared  himself  to 
have  made  along  the  north-western  coasts  of  Europe.  He 
stated  that  he  had  visited  Britain,  and  traversed  the  whole  of 
it  by  land ;  he  likewise  gave  an  account  of  a  marvellous  island 
named  Thule,  situated  six  days’  sail  to  the  north  of  Britain,  near 
^  the  frozen  sea  ;  he  did  not  profess  to  have  reached  this  island  ; 

he  stated,  however,  that  it  was  composed  of  a  substance  which 
was  neitlicr  earth,  air,  nor  water,  but  was  sometbing  com- 
1  \)ounded  of  all  three,  and  resembled  the  pubno  marinus,  a  mol- 

lusca  found  in  the  Mediterranean.  Of  this  substance,  he 
asserted  that  he  had  seen  a  specimen.  lie  likewise  gave  an 
account  of  amber  being  found  in  a  northern  island,  opposite  a 
i  shore  of  the  ocean  inhabited  by  the  Guttones.  He  added  that, 

on  his  return,  he  had  sailed  along  the  whole  coast  of  northern 
Europe,  between  Gadelra  and  the  Tanais. 

The  criticisms  of  Polybius  and  Strabo  prove  conclusively 
that  Pytheas  was  to  a  great  extent  an  impostor,  and  that  the 
j'  account  of  his  voyage  to  these  remote  regions  is  entitled  to 

1*1  little  or  no  credit.  The  name  and  existence  of  Thule  were  equally 

;  the  invention  of  Pytheas;  they  represented  nothing  real,  al- 

1  though  attempts  were  made  in  later  times  to  invest  Thule  with 

a  geographical  character ;  and  his  statement  that  he  had  coasted 
along  the  north  of  Europe  from  the  river  Don  to  Cadiz,  shows 
j  that  his  accounts  rested  not  on  fiict,  but  on  the  fanciful  errors 

received  in  his  own  day.  It  cannot  be  considered  as  certain 
11  that  he  even  sailed  as  far  as  Britain.  Gosselin,  indeed,  after  a 

careful  analysis  of  the  supposed  facts  reported  by  Pytheas, 

‘  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  he  never  visited  that  island,  but 

j!  that  he  collected  either  at  Gades,  or  at  some  other  port  fre- 

I  quented  by  the  Carthaginians,  some  vague  notions  on  the 

ii _ - 
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northern  seas  and  regions  of  Europe,  and  that  he  passed  them  otF 
upon  his  countrymen  for  his  own  discoveries.* 

Herodotus  declares  that  he  has  no  knowledge  of  the  northern 
river  Eridanus,  or  of  the  Cassiterid  Islands,  from  which  amber 
and  tin  were  imported  into  Greece.  He  believes,  nevertheless, 
that  the  two  articles  in  question  came  from  the  extremities  of 
the  earth.  These  extremities  of  the  earth  were,  doubtless,  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Baltic  and  Cornwall ;  from  which  places 
the  Greeks  were  supplied  with  these  commodities,  through  the 
agency  of  some  intermediate  trade.  Timaeus,  the  historian, 
who  wrote  about  250  n.c.,  stated  that  tin  was  brought  from 
an  island  within  six  days’  sail  of  Britain ;  Polybius  knew 
that  tin  was  produced  in  the  Britannic  Islands ;  and  Posidonius, 
about  fifty  years  after  him,  stated  that  it  was  transported  from 
those  islands  to  Massilia.  The  most  probable  supposition  is, 
that  Greece  and  Italy  were  exclusively  supplied  with  amber 
by  an  overland  trade,  across  Central  Europe,  from  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic ;  and  that  the  Britannic 
tin  was  for  the  most  part  carried  across  Gaul  to  Massilia. 

Before  about  the  year  700  B.C.,  the  entire  canning  trade 
of  the  Mediterranean  seems  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
Tyrians;  and  they  had,  at  periods  antecedent  to  authentic  his¬ 
tory,  established  colonies  at  Carthage,  Utica,  and  Gades.  The 
northern  coast  of  Africa  was,  to  a  great  extent,  Phoenician ;  the 
coasting  voyage  from  the  Nile  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (which 
Scylax  reckons  at  seventy-four  days),  could  therefore  be  safely 
performed  by  a  Tyrian  merchant  vessel.  In  this  manner  Tyre 
was  able  to  carry  on  a  regular  trade  with  Gades  and  the  wealthy 
Tartessus,  the  favoured  region  upon  the  Bajtis ;  but  neither  the 
Phoenicians  nor  the  Carthaginians  appear  to  have  advanced 
their  permanent  settlements  far  to  the  west  of  Gades ;  and  if 
their  trade  to  the  north  did  not  extend  further  than  their  trade 
to  the  south,  along  the  western  shore  of  Africa,  so  far  was  it 
from  reaching  the  amber  coast  of  the  Baltic,  or  the  tin  mines 
of  Cornwall,  that  it  could  scarcely  have  ascended  as  high  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Tagus.  The  traces  of  Phoenician  establish- 

*  Recherches  sur  la  Geographie  des  Anciens  (Paris,  1813),  vol.  iv. 
p.  178.  References  to  the  numerous  writings  respecting  Pytheas  and 
his  supposed  discoveries  will  be  found  in  Fuhr,  De  Pytliea  Massi- 
liensi  Dissertatio,  Darmstadt,  1835;  who  likewise  presents  his  readers 
with  an  engraving  of  the  pidmo  marinus.  Bayle  (Diet.  art.  Pytheas) 
says  of  him,  ‘  II  abusa  etrangement  de  la  maxime,  A  beau  mentir  qui 
‘  vient  de  loin  ;  car  il  n’y  eut  sorte  de  fables  qu’il  ne  racontat  des 
*  pays  septentrionaux,  qu’il  se  vantoit  d’avoir  vus.' 
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ments  on  the  southern  coast  of  Spain  have  been  carefully  col¬ 
lected  and  investigated  by  Movers,  in  his  learned  work  on  the 
Phcenlcians:  they  extend  along  the  whole  of  the  ancient 
Bastica,  from  Murgis  to  the  river  Anas  or  Guadiana:  but 
although  Ulyslppo,  the  modern  Lisbon,  fabled  to  be  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  Ulysses,  is  conjectured  by  Movers,  on  etymological 
grounds,  to  have  been  a  Phoenician  name,  there  is  no  clear  his¬ 
torical  record  of  the  existence  of  any  Phoenician  factory  on  the 
western  or  Lusitanian  face  of  the  peninsula. 

Tlie  enterprise  of  the  Carthaginians,  in  the  way  both  of  colo¬ 
nisation  and  discovery,  seems  to  have  been  directed  rather  along 
the  African  than  along  the  European  shore  of  the  Atlantic. 
Ttiere  were  many  Carthaginian  settlements  on  the  w’estern 
coast  of  Africa,  beginning  with  Tingis,  the  modern  Tangier ; 
and  the  Punic  mariners  had,  probably  before  .100  i$.C.,  become 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  Canary  Islands.  It  may,  however, 
be  confidently  asserted,  that  the  views  of  those  who,  like 
Ileeren,  maintain  that  the  Carthaginians  sailed  to  the  Prussian 
coast  for  amber,  and  even  hint  at  their  having  reached  America, 
are  opposed  both  to  evidence  and  probability. 

By  the  expedition  of  Cajsar  the  Homans  were  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  northern  shores  of  Gaul,  and  with  Britain, 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  world.*  It  was  Caesar’s  boast 
that  he  had  been  not  only  the  invader,  but  the  discoverer,  of 
this  remote  island.  The  Gei’inan  ocean  was  first  navigated  by 
Drusus,  in  12  K.c. ;  and  in  A.  D.  4,  Tiberius  sent  a  flotilla  down 
the  Hhine,  with  orders  to  follow  the  coast  eastwards  and  to 
sail  up  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  an  operation  which  was  accom¬ 
plished  with  success.  These  waters  were,  however,  considered 
so  distant  from  the  Roman  world,  that  Pedo  Albinovanus,  a 
contemporary  poet,  could  represent  one  of  the  companions  of 
Drusus  as  describing  the  terrors  of  the  voyage  in  the  following 
terms : — 

‘  Quo  ferimur  ?  ruit  ipse  dies,  orbemquc  relictum 
Ultima  perpetuis  claudit  natura  tenebris. 

Anne  alio  positas  ultra  sub  cardine  gentes, 

Atque  alium  libris  intactum  quserimus  orbem  ? 

Di  revocant,  rerumque  vetant  cognoscere  finem 
Mortales  oculos.’ 

But  although  Homan  discovery  at  this  period  advanced  as 
far  as  the  Elbe,  it  advanced  no  farther.  ‘  Every  thing,’  says 


*  Virgil  (Ain.  viii.  727.)  speaks  of  ‘extremi  hominum  Morini.’ 
The  Morini  inhabited  Northern  Gaul,  the  country  where  Calais  and 
Boulogne  now  stand. 
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Strabo,  ‘  beyond  the  Elbe  is  unknown ;  ’  ‘  and,’  he  adds,  in  the 
belief  of  a  continuous  northern  sea,  ‘  no  one  has  navigated  along 
‘  the  coast  as  far  as  the  mouths  of  the  Caspian.’  At  the  time 
of  this  geographer,  however,  the  Homans  had  heard  of  the 
peninsula  of  Jutland,  which  they  called  the  Cimbric  Cherso¬ 
nese  ;  and  by  the  time  of  Pliny  they  had  become  acquainted 
with  the  Vistula.  ^Ve  learn,  indeed,  from  the  same  writer, 
that,  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  a  Homan  knight  was  employed 
to  buy  amber  in  the  north  of  Germany ;  that  he  reached  the 
northern  coast  —  which  must  have  been  the  southern  coast  of 
the  Baltic  —  by  way  of  Carnuntum,  a  town  on  the  Danube 
between  the  modern  Vienna  and  Presburg,  and  that  he  I’eturned 
to  Home  with  a  large  supply  of  the  article  which  he  was  com¬ 
missioned  to  purchase. 

At  this  period  the  Homaus  likewise  heard  of  the  existence  of 
the  Scandinavian  peninsula ;  but  they  conceived  it  to  be  a  col¬ 
lection  of  large  islands,  and  not  a  peninsula ;  so  that  by  this 
hypothesis  (which  seems  to  have  retained  its  currency  for  a 
long  time,  since  even  Jornandes,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century, 
mentions  the  island  of  Scanzia)  they  were  able  to  reconcile  the 
existence  of  land  in  this  dii'cction  with  an  open  sea  reaching  to 
the  north  of  the  Caspian. 

In  this  imperfect  state  of  geographical  knowledge  respecting 
Central  and  Northern  Europe,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Greeks 
should  have  possessed  any  distinct  ideas  respecting  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Danube  and  the  Alps.  The 
news  of  the  capture  of  Home  by  the  Gauls  in  the  year  390  B.C., 
reached  Athens  in  the  form  of  a  story  that  an  army  of  Hyper¬ 
boreans  had  taken  a  Hellenic  city  named  Home,  situated  near 
the  Great  Sea.  All  that  Herodotus  seems  to  know  of  the  Celts 
is,  that  they  dwell  near  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  that  their 
country  is  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  that  they  lie 
furthest  to  the  west,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cynetes. 
Strabo  states  that  Timosthenes  and  Eratosthenes,  both  writers 
on  geography  about  280 — 200  B.  c.,  and  their  predecessors, 
were  without  j)ositive  information  respecting  Iberia  and  Celtica, 
and  still  more  concerning  Germany  and  Britain.  Indeed  (he 
adds)  their  knowledge  of  Italy,  the  Adriatic,  the  Black  Sea, 
and  the  regions  immediately  to  the  north,  was  extremely  im¬ 
perfect.  The  prevailing  opinion  among  the  Greeks,  until  the 
campaigns  of  Caesar  had  opened  Central  Europe,  was,  that  the 
whole  region  west  of  Scythia  was  inhabited  by  a  Celtic  popula¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  was  comprised  under  the  general  appellation  of 
Celtica. 

The  vague  and  fluctuating  language  of  the  ancients  respecting 
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the  ethnographical  relations  of  Central  and  Northern  Europe, 
has  induced  Dr.  Holtzmann  to  question  the  received  opinion  as 
to  the  Gauls,  Germans,  and  Britons,  and  to  propound,  in  the 
treatise  named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  the  theory  which  we 
now  proceed  to  state. 

The  two  propositions  which  he  seeks  to  establish,  are  —  1, 
that  the  Germans  are  Celts;  2,  that  the  Kymri  and  the  Gaels 
arc  not  Celts.  And  he  denies  the  truth  of  the  received  propo¬ 
sitions  —  1,  that  the  Germans  are  not  Celts;  2,  that  the  Kymri 
and  the  Gaels  are  Celts.  He  shows  that  the  writers  who 
treated  this  subject  after  the  revival  of  letters,  maintained  the 
national  identity  of  the  ancient  Celts  and  Germans,  and  that 
the  now  received  opinion  was  first  promulgated  by  Dorn  Bou¬ 
quet  in  1738.  It  was  adopted  by  many  writers  in  the  last 
century,  but  its  universal  acceptance  was  (according  to  Dr. 
Holtzmann)  owing  to  the  passions  excited  by  the  wars  of  the 
Fi’ench  lievolution  and  Empire.  At  that  period  of  mutual 
aversion,  both  parties  were  glad  to  affirm  that  Germans  and 
Gauls  had  always  been  distinct  nations.  The  finely  organised 
Gallic  nation  (it  was  said  by  the  French)  had  nothing  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  rough  northern  barbarians,  who  first  under  Ario- 
vistus,  afterwards  under  the  Vandal  king.  Crocus,  Chlodio  the 
Frank  and  others,  and,  lastly,  under  Bliichcr,  had  devastated 
the  plains  of  France.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Germans  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  description  of  the  ])eople  in  the  ‘  Germania  ’  of 
Tacitus,  and  dwelt  on  the  passages  of  the  ancients  which  spoke 
of  the  instability,  the  frivolity,  and  the  vices  of  the  Gauls. 
Hence  both  nations,  Dr.  Holtzmann  thinks,  rejoiced  in  repu¬ 
diating  all  community  of  language  and  affinity  of  blood,  and 
gladly  adopted  the  historical  theory  Avhich  coincided  with  their 
feelings  of  animosity.  With  regard  to  the  Gaels  and  the 
Welsh,  their  national  vanity  was  gratified  by  a  system  which 
represented  them  as  the  primitive  people  of  Western  Europe, 
and  found  in  their  language  etymologies  of  ancient  Gallic 
words.  Dr.  Holtzmann  considers  it  as  certain  that  the  British 
races  (under  which  name  he  includes  the  Kymri  of  Wales  and 
Brittany,  and  the  Gaels  of  Ireland  and  Scotland)  and  the  Ger¬ 
mans  are  of  dlfterent  national  origins.  Hence,  as  he  truly  says, 
it  follows  that  if  the  Germans  are  Celts,  the  British  races  are 
not  Celts. 

Dr.  Holtzmann  begins  by  laying  it  down  that  all  Central 
Europe  was  inhabited  by  Celtic  tribes,  such  as  the  Cimbri  and 
the  Teutones,  who  are  expressly  called  Celts  by  the  ancient 
writers;  and  that  the  belief  in  large  immigrations  of  Germans 
from  Scandinavia  is  groundless.  He  maintains  that  Scandinavia 
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was  a  barren  and  nearly  uninhabited  country,  and  that  its  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  a  cradle  of  nations  is  fabulous.  Hence  he  draws 
the  conclusion  that  if  Central  Europe  was  occupied  by  Celtic 
tribes,  and  Scandinavia  was  nearly  uninhabited,  no  space  is 
left  where  the  Germans  could  have  resided.  He  next  proceeds 
to  collect  the  testimonies  of  the  ancients,  which  support  the 
identity  of  the  Germans  and  the  Celts ;  but  these,  when  cor¬ 
rectly  interpreted,  are  in  fact  mere  adoptions  and  repetitions  of 
the  old  vague  phraseology  by  which  all  Central  Europe  west  of 
Scythia  was  assigned  to  the  Celts  and  was  called  Celtica.  With 
regard  to  the  Britons,  he  shows  that  their  affinity  with  the 
Gauls  is  first  affirmed  by  Tacitus  in  the  ‘  Agricola’;  but  his 
attempt  to  weaken  this  testimony  is  not  successful.  He  seeks 
further  to  support  his  views  by  adducing  those  statements  of 
the  ancients  by  which  similar  physical  characteristics  (such  as 
light  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  height  of  body)  are  attributed  to  both 
Celts  and  Germans,  and  by  pointing  out  the  rude  and  barbarous 
state  of  the  Britons,  as  compared  with  the  more  civilised  manners 
of  tlie  Gauls.  The  explanation  of  Tacitus,  that  ‘  BritannI  nia- 
‘  nent,  qualcs  Galli  fuerunt,’  is  rejected  by  him  as  contrary  to 
probability. 

The  passages  respecting  the  resemblance  of  the  Gallic  and 
British  religions,  cause  Dr.  Holtzmann  greater  difficulty.  The 
presence  of  Druids  in  the  island  of  Mona  (Anglesey),  when  it 
wivs  invaded  by  the  Homans  in  61  A.D.,  is  distinctly  attested  by 
Tacitus  in  the  14th  book  of  the  ‘Annals’;  but  this  testimony 
he  removes  by  a  eonjectural  alteration  of  the  text.  Having 
cleared  away  this  obstacle,  he  denies  the  existence  of  Druids  in 
Britain.  The  positive  testimony  of  C;esar  that  the  Druidical 
discipline  was  invented  in  Britain,  and  introduced  from  that 
country  into  Gaul,  and  that  those  who  wish  to  make  themselves 
perfect  masters  of  the  system,  generally  repair  to  Britain  in 
order  to  learn  it,  is  again  set  aside  by  substituting  Germania 
for  Britannia.  The  resort  to  such  extreme  measures  in  support 
of  a  historical  theory,  must  be  regarded  as  presumptive  evidence 
that  its  state  is  desperate.* 


*  Mr.  C.  Merivale,  in  his  recently  published  volume  (vol.  vi.)  of 
the  ‘  History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire,’  devotes  a  chapter 
to  the  reduction  of  Britain  by  Claudius,  and  the  subsequent  operations 
of  the  Roman  officers.  In  connexion  with  this  subject,  he  mentions 
the  proscription  of  Druidism  in  Gaul  by  this  Emperor  (Suet.  Claud. 
25.);  he  recognises  the  affinity  of  the  Gallic  and  British  religions,  and 
considers  British  Druidism  to  have  been  extirpated  by  Suetonius 
Faullinus,  in  61  ii.c. 
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Dr.  Holtzniann  concludes  his  proofs  by  an  investigation  of 
the  words  preserved  from  the  ancient  Celtic  tongue,  which  he 
identifies  with  words  in  the  Teutonic  languages,  and  not  with 
Gaelic,  Welsh,  or  Breton  fonns. 

The  arguments  and  conclusions  of  Dr.  Holtzmann  are  ex¬ 
amined  and  confuted  by  Dr.  Brandcs,  in  the  essay  whose  title 
we  have  prefixed  to  this  article.  We  consider  the  system  of  the 
former  as  unsound.  Whatever  may  be  the  inconsistency  or 
obscurity  in  the  language  used  by  the  ancients,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  Caesar  and  Tacitus  regarded  the  Gauls  and  the  Ger¬ 
mans  as  forming  distinct  races,  and  that  both  considered  the 
Britons  as  allied  to  their  Gallic  neighbours.  Nevertheless,  the 
boldness  of  his  assertions  attracts  attention,  and  he  will  render 
an  useful  service  to  history  if,  by  putting  the  advocates  of  the 
received  opinion  upon  their  defence,  he  causes  the  evidence  re- 
sjMictlng  the  ethnological  relations  of  the  Germans,  Gauls,  and 
Britons  to  be  examined  more  critically  than  heretofore. 

We  ought,  in  conclusion,  to  remind  our  readers  that  the 
critical  investigation  of  the  modem  Celtic  languages  was  ori¬ 
ginated  by  our  countryman.  Dr.  Prichard,  twenty-five  years 
ago,  whose  treatise  on  the  subject,  with  the  addition  of  a  large 
store  of  illustrative  notes,  has  recently  been  republished  under 
the  competent  editorship  of  Dr.  Latham. 
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J.  DE  Beranger.  Avec  une  lettre  et  une  prface.  Paris : 
1857. 

2.  Ma  Biographie.  Ouvrage  posthume  de  P.  J.  DE  Beranger, 
avec  un  appendice.  Paris:  1858. 

3.  Quarante-cinq  Lettres  de  Beranger  et  details  sur  sa  Vie. 
Publics  par  Madame  Louise  Colet.  Paris;  1858. 

4.  Memoires  de  Beranger,  Souvenirs,  ^'c.  Par  Savinien  La¬ 
pointe.  Paris:  1858. 

5.  Covrs  Familier  de  Litterature.  Beranger.  Par  M.  De  La¬ 
martine;  1857. 

6.  Beranger,  et  ses  Dcrnieres  Chansons.  Par  M.  Emile  Mon- 
TEGUT.  (Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.)  1858. 

7.  Beranger  et  ses  Chansons.  Par  Joseph  Bernard.  Paris. 

'■PiiiRTY-six  years  have  elapsed  since  the  author  of  ‘  Le  Roi 
‘d’Yvetot’  was  installed  in  a  place  among  the  poets  of 
Europe ;  and  as  he  himself,  in  his  autobiography,  has  commemo¬ 
rated  the  fact,  we  may  justifiably  repeat  that  the  title  of  enrol¬ 
ment  was  first  made  out  by  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Review.’  It  is  a 
quarter  of  a  century  since  we  took  leave  of  him,  —  on  his  taking 
leave  of  public  life,  by  the  publication  of  his  ‘  Last  Songs,’  in 
1833.  Literature  and  manners  have  hardly  ever  run  through 
more  rapid  and  strongly-marked  changes,  in  one  country,  than 
those  which  have  marked  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of 
France,  during  the  same  period.  Hardly  ever  has  a  brilliancy 
so  specious  as  some  of  the  phases  of  change  possessed,  faded  so 
suddenly  away  into  that  which  resembles  annihilation  rather  than 
pause.  But  throughout  the  whole  series  of  cameleon  metamor¬ 
phoses, —  surviving  the  decay  of  many  things  fondly  in  their 
hour  presumed  to  be  progressive  and  imperishable, — a  voice, 
a  name,  a  poet,  and  a  verse  have  lived  on  —  grown,  not  de¬ 
cayed,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  confusions  around  them,  —  and 
retaining,  perhaps  for  all  time,  a  lustre  which  many  greater 
things  have  lost  for  ever.  We  can  recall  in  art  only  one  instance 
parallel  to  the  position  which  Beranger  has  held  during  this 
quarter  of  a  century, — the  steadfast  curiosity  and  interest  which 
during  five  and  twenty  years  have  attached  themselves  to  the 
perversely  mute  Signor  Rossini.  But  the  parallel  holds  good 
only  in  part ;  the  composer  of  ‘  Guillaume  Tell  ’  vanished 
behind  the  curtain  while  yet  he  was  a  young  man ;  the  singer  of 
*  Roger  Bontemps’  had  reached  maturity  ere  he  withdrew. 
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The  musician  had  enriched  the  stores  of  Opera  by  many 
large  and  important  works ;  the  chansonnier's  claim  to  remem¬ 
brance  is  confined  within  a  single  pocket  volume  of  lyrics ; 
some  of  which  being  prompted  by  the  suffering  or  sarcasm  of  the 
moment,  might  fairly  be  deemed  altogether  ephemeral. 

If  Beranger  was  solicitously  watched  and  singularly  flattered 
during  his  silent  life,  he  has  not  been  forgotten  on  his 
death.  The  volumes  enumerated  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
which  have  been  published  in  rapid  succession  since  his  death, 
indicate,  by  their  diversity  of  parentage  and  character  as  much 
as  by  their  number,  the  depth  and  width  of  interest  belonging 
to  their  subject.  Some  months,  however,  have  now  elapsed 
since  the  last  of  them  appeared ;  so  that  for  the  present  we  may 
assume  the  revelation  to  be  complete, — the  book  of  anecdote 
closed ;  and  out  of  the  memorials  before  us  we  proceed  to  trace 
an  outline  of  the  character  of  the  Poet. 

In  order  to  do  this,  it  may  be  as  well  briefly  to  describe  the 
nature  of  these  materials.  — The  body  of  the  Poet,  burled  ere 
it  was  well  cold,  with  the  peremptory  glories  of  a  state  funeral, 
had  been  laid  in  its  grave  only  a  few  days,  when  an  enthusiastic 
second-hand  Corinne  rushed  (as  it  were)  into  the  cemetery  to 
fling  a  tawdry  wreath  of  sbige  amaranths  on  the  songster’s 
simple  tomb — telling  the  world  that  she  had  a  right  to  be  the 
chief-mourner  among  chief-mourners;  that  she  was  the  woman 
who  had  best  appreciated  the  poet,  —  ‘  the  muse  ’  whom  he  had 
the  most  admired,  —  the  spoiled  child  of  genius,  whom  he  had 
most  delighted  to  spoil.  Thus — to  fit  theatrical  phrase  to 
theatrical  things — may  be  described  the  tribute  paid  to  Beranger 
by  Madame  Louise  Colet,  the  southern  poetess ;  yet,  in  spite  of 
all  the  tawdriness  and  conceit  of  her  little  book,  there  is  a  touch 
of  sincerity  in  its  grief  and  its  homage ;  and  among  the  anecdotes 
and  fragments  of  correspondence  may  be  found  a  trait  or  two  to 
which  we  have  been  indebted. 

Next,  and  not  long  after  Madame  Colet,  arrived  at  Beran- 
ger’s  tomb  another  mourner,  more  substantial  and  sadder, 
with  more  to  tell,  and  a  better  right  to  speak  —  M.  Savinien 
Lapointe.  No  common  cause  has  M.  Lapointe  to  conceive  the 
6|X)t  where  Beranger  lies  hallowed  ground.  The  chansonnier  kept 
to  the  last  hour  of  his  life  a  very  warm  corner  of  his  heart 
for  poets  of  the  people.  He  thought  for  them,  he  fought  for 
them,  he  helped  them  against  their  own  weakness  —  whether  it 
took  the  form  of  vanity  or  melancholy.  He  did  his  best  to  direct 
their  studies,  to  advance  their  fortunes,  to  obtain  for  their  at¬ 
tempt  a  fair  hearing.  There  are  few  things  more  pure,  more 
abiding,  more  deep,  than  the  affection  which  considerate 
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notice  such  as  his  is  calculated  to  engender  in  those  who  have 
worth  or  merit.  The  shoemaker-poet  wliom  Beranger  sought 
out  at  an  early  period  of  his  career,  whom  he  delicately  assisted, 
discreetly  counselled,  and  admitted  to  his  confidence, — whose 
services  he  accepted  at  that  time  of  sickness,  when  a  man  can 
only  bear  real  ministry, — may  be  forgiven  for  some  exaggeration, 
for  some  want  of  delicacy,  for  some  assumption.  M.  Lapointe 
is,  doubtless,  too  gratefully  garrulous  regarding  the  active,  but 
delicately  secret  charities  of  his  idol :  ‘  One  should  be  modest,’ 
said  Charles  Lamb,  ‘for  a  modest  man.’  He  is  too  positive 
again,  in  speculating  on  those  opinions  and  convictions  which 
every  sincere  man  keeps  locked  within  his  bosom.  The  extent 
to  which  Beranger  was  orthodox  or  heterodox  in  his  creed,  was 
not  to  be  measured  by  his  disciple.  Over-confidence,  some 
-coarseness,  and  not  a  little  indiscretion,  mark  !M.  Lapointe’s 
book  ;  yet  it  contains  many  interesting  anecdotes,  and  a  few  to 
which  no  future  biographer  can  avoid  referring. 

The  enthusiastic  panegyric  of  M.  de  Lamartine  is,  again,  in 
quality,  entirely  dittierent  from  those  of  Madame  Colet  or  M. 
Lapointe.  The  sonorous  and  poetical  egotism  of  the  author  of 
‘Jocelyn’  and  ‘  Genevieve’  flows  through  its  periods.  The  appre¬ 
ciation  is  not  without  a  certain  tone  and  flavour  of  equality, — 
nay  more,  of  condescension.  ‘  Kindreil  minds  mingle,’  said  Sir 
Charles  Grandison  to  some  new  .acquaintance,  whom  he  desired 
to  encourage.  Courtly,  rhapsodical,  chivalrous,  cherishing  the 
bounteous  sympathies  of  a  grand  seigneur  belonging  to  the  court 
of  genius,  M.  tie  Lamartine  sweeps  round  the  simple  grave  of 
the  chansonnier — with  the  air  of  one  who  fancies  he  leads  a  pro¬ 
cession  and  a  dirge ;  paints  his  deceased  friend,  faithfully  it  may 
be,  but  from  a  palette  of  florid  colours  —  places  him  on  a  con¬ 
spicuous  pedestal,  but  decorates  him  with  an  Arcadian  profusion 
of  inscription,  urn,  and  garland.  Lest  we  be  thought  to  have 
forced  a  description  for  the  purposes  of  effect,  Iqt  us  attempt 
to  present,  in  free  paraphrase,  the  portrait  of  one  poet  taken  by 
another: — 

‘  Who  was  the  man,’  says  M.  de  Lamartine,  speaking  of  the  poet’s 
strange  and  sudden  funeral,  ‘so  immense  that  an  entire  nation  became 
too  small  to  follow  and  to  do  honour  to  his  burial  procession  ?  Some¬ 
thing  like  this.  A  little  old  man,  without  distinction  at  the  first 
sight,  unless  one  could  penetrate  his  countenance  with  the  divining 
glance  of  genius  ;-^so  much  of  simplicity  was  there,  with  all  its  sub¬ 
tlety.  lie  wore  the  dress  of  a  rustic  Ah-inous,  beneath  which  it  was 
next  to  impossible  to  suspect  his  divinity  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  ; 
shoes  tied  with  a  thong, — and  with  thick  soles,  of  which  I  loved  the 
heavy  sound  (ah  me  !  I  shall  hear  it  no  more  on  the  steps  of  my 
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stairs) ;  coarse  silk  stockings,  blue  or  grey,  often  splashed  betwixt 
shoes  and  trowscrs,  the  latter  turned  up  to  keep  them  out  of  the  dust 
of  the  street ;  a  clean  cotton  waistcoat,  hut  a  common  one,  ratlier 
open  above  his  large  chest,  showing  a  shirt  of  linen,  milk  white  but 
coarse,  such  as  country  wives  spin  from  their  own  hemp  for  the  village 
wearer  ; — a  wrapper  of  greyish  cloth,  the  elbows  of  which  showed  the 
cord,  while  the  unequal  skirts  let  his  legs  be  seen,  as  he  went 
along  the  road  ; — and  lastly,  a  wide-brimmed  beaver,  also  grey,  with 
no  form  or  worse  than  none,  sometimes  stuck  across  his  head,  some¬ 
times  heavily  tlirust  forward  on  his  brow,  which  gave  play  to  some 
locks  unkempt,  but  still  fair,  that  fell  about  his  face,  or  on  his  coat 
collar,  completed  his  dress,  lie  used  to  go  about  with  a  white  wood 
stick,  without  head  or  ferule  ;  not  an  old  man’s  stick, — ’twas  a  habit 
his  hand  had  ;  he  rarely  leaned  on  it,  but,  with  tlie  end  of  this 
holly  branch,  would  trace  capricious  figures  on  the  floor,  on  the  pave¬ 
ment,  or  on  the  sand . As  to  his  features,  they  might  have  been 

made  out  with  big  strokes  of  the  thumb  in  clay,  as  in  the  rude  but 
faithful  little  statue  of  him  which  the  young  sculptor,  Adam  Salomon, 
has  moulded. — There  is  the  forehead  large  and  beetling,  the  blue 
protriiiling  eyes,  the  coarse  arched  nose,  the  cheeks  in  strong  relief, 
the  thick  lips,  the  chin  with  a  dimple  in  it,  the  visage  more  round 
than  oval,  the  short  but  muscular  neck,  well  set  on  the  massive 
shoulders,  the  square-cut  figure,  the  short  legs,  the  frame  apparently 
heavy,  in  reality  supple  (so  strong  was  the  spring,  physical  and  moral, 
within  it).  But,  then,  that  forehead  was  so  tlioughtful,  those  eyes 
were  at  once  so  transparent  and  so  penetrating,  those  nostrils  breathed 
such  enthusiasm, — those  cheeks  were  so  modelled  and  their  hollows 
furrowed  by  incessant  thought  and  feeling,  that  mouth  was  so  fine 
and  loving,  that  sntile  was  so  kindly,  those  lips  on  which  irony  and 
tenderness  met,  that  chin  so  marked,  were  so  sarcastic. — The  shadows 
which  fell  from  his  hair  ....  the  sound  itself  of  his  words  —  some¬ 
times  grave  and  tremulous  (as  Time  is),  sometimes  serene  and  im¬ 
passive  (as  is  Eternity),  sometimes  plaintive,  broken  as  the  tone  of 
age,  sometimes  playful,  and  with  the  mixed  sound  of  the  light 
evening  breeze,  which  touches,  trifling,  the  careless  chords  of  the  soul 
—  and  all  these  traits,  —  all  these  expressions,  —  all  these  different 
intonations,  had  in  them  so  much  of  charm,  that  one  felt  enthralled, 
fascinated,  raptured  in  contemplation  by  that  face.  One  said  within 
one’s-self,  that  which  Alcibiades  said  of  Socrates  after  he  had  heard 
the  sage  speak  of  things  human  and  divine :  “  Something  divine,  while 
we  knew  it  not,  must  have  difi’ust'd  itself  over  that  countenance. 
Ugly  as  the  man  is,  he  is  still  the  most  beautiful  of  mortals.”  ’ 

Here,  allowing  for  a  romancer’s  tinting,  dimly  represented  by 
an  attempt  to  reproduce  it  in  the  lights  and  shades  of  anotlier 
language,  is  a  lively  picture  of  Beranger’s  outer  man.  We  have 
already  hinted  the  rock  on  which  M.  de  Lamartine  may  have 
split,  in  his  essay  to  characterise  the  genius  of  one  so  different 
in  ambition  and  in  conversation  from  himself.  The  author  who 
has  always  desired  to  achieve  greatness,  could  hardly,  by  dra- 
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matic  possibility,  fairly  appreciate  the  other,  who  was  determined 
on  principle  not  to  have  greatness  thrust  upon  him.  The  epic 
poet  perpetually  fanning  the  flame  of  enthusiasm,  could  hardly 
appreciate  the  songster,  to  whose  guidance  the  tiny,  clear  t.aper  of 
common  sense  sufficed,  let  the  path  be  ever  so  entangled,  —  let 
the  fairy  voices  through  the  mist  be  ever  so  seductive.  But  the 
attenipt  of  M.  de  Lamartine  to  judge  and  to  attach  himself  to 
a  man  like  Beranger,  bears  within  itself  no  mean  testimony  to 
the  warmth  of  the  one  poet,  and  to  the  value  of  the  other. 

These  reminiscences  or  memorials  of  the  Poet  are  more  or 
less  biographical.  Next  in  order  we  come  to  the  elaborate  and 
skilful  dissection  of  the  genius  of  Beranger  by  M.  Mont^gut. 
This,  with  all  its  skill  and  elaboration,  seems  to  us  in  some 
degree  to  rank  among  the  exercises  of  ‘  perverse  industry,’ — 
to  borrow  one  of  Moore’s  graphic  phrases.  The  predetermined 
spirit  of  depreciation  in  which  the  task  has  been  entered  on 
is  ill  concealed  by  an  academical  balance  of  periods  —  by  a  show 
of  logic  in  the  reasonings  —  and  by  concessions,  which  amount 
to  little  more  than  what  all  the  thinking  and  feeling  world  had 
agreed  to  grant  as  a  matter  of  course.  There  is  a  super-exquisite 
justice,  as  well  as  a  super-refined  caution :  both  belong  to  infalli¬ 
bility,  neither  to  humanity.  To  these  contemporary  or  posthu¬ 
mous  criticisms  of  the  character  and  writings  of  Beranger,  one  re¬ 
mains  to  be  added,  which  bears  the  stamp  of  a  more  penetrating 
and  comprehensive  intellect.  The  single  })age  which  M.  Guizot 
has  devoted  to  this  poet  of  the  people,  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
own  historical  Memoirs,  is,  in  our  judgment,  the  most  correct 
estimate  of  Beranger’s  powers,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
tributes  to  his  eminence. 

‘  At  the  same  period,  a  man  of  the  people,  born  a  poet,  but  grown 
yet  more  a  poet  by  art,  sang,  delighted,  kindled,  and  propagated  by 
his  songs  the  popular  instincts  and  passions  against  every  thing  that 
recalled  the  former  monarchy  of  France,  and  especially  against  the 
claims  and  the  domination  of  tlie  clergy.  Beranger  was  not,  at 
bottom,  a  revolutionist  or  a  blasjdicmer ;  he  was  better  and  wiser 
than  his  songs ;  but  he  was  a  democrat  by  conviction  as  well  as  by 
taste,  and  rendered,  by  tliis  democratic  spirit,  more  prone  to  licence 
and  to  want  of  foresight,  he  assailed  at  hazard  whatever  the  people 
disliked,  caring  nothing  for  the  range  of  his  fire,  taking  the  success 
of  his  songs  for  a  victory  of  France,  loving  the  Revolution  and  the 
Empire  far  more  than  liberty,  and  forgetting,  with  common  levity, 
that  faith  and  veneration  are  nowhere  more  indispensable  than  in 
free  democratic  communities.  He  found  this  out,  I  think,  at  last, 
though  rather  late,  when  he  saw  himself  in  presence  of  the  passions 
which  his  songs  had  fomented,  and  of  the  shapes  which  his  dreams 
had  assumed.  Upon  this  he  hastened,  with  characteristic  caution,  to 
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withdraw  from  the  arena  of  politics,  and  almost  from  society,  not 
changed  in  his  own  sentiments,  but  somewhat  saddened  and  alarmed 
by  the  consequences  of  the  warfare  in  which  he  had  taken  so  con¬ 
siderable  a  part.  He  was,  under  the  Restoration,  full  of  confidence 
as  well  as  of  enthusiasm,  modestly  intoxicated  with  his  popularity;  and 
although  he  exaggerated  to  himself  his  own  political  importance  and 
capacity,  he  attained  a  higher  amount  of  serious  influence  than  had 
ever  before  fallen  to  a  song-writer.’  {Guizot's  Memoirs,  vol.  i. 
p.  283.) 

Since  Beranger’s  death,  we  have  been  favoured  with  the 
songs  composed  in  the  last  eighteen  years  of  his  life,  from  1834 
to  1851  — with  his  autobiographical  sketches  (for  the  bonk  be¬ 
queathed  by  him  to  M.  Perrotin,  his  publisher,  can  hardly  claim 
a  more  substantial  name,)  —  and  with  his  own  notes  on  his 
poems.  The  last  come  in  a  double  form ;  since  they  appear  to 
have  been  talked  by  Bcranger  to  M.  Bernard,  —  who  has 
not  been  slack  in  bringing  them  into  the  market,  —  as  well  as 
put  on  paper  for  the  benefit  of  Beranger’s  legatee  and  executor. 
Pii’c,  however,  we  attempt  to  follow  the  poet’s  own  account  of 
the  events  of  his  life,  let  us  say,  in  no  disrespect  to  poetry,  but 
from  experience  of  humanity,  that  Beranger’s  autobiographical 
revelations  are  like  most  —  shall  we  not  say  a//,  —  similar  do¬ 
cuments; —  in  some  measure  apologetical.  Reasons  after  the 
fact  must  be  given  by  authors  when  they  begin  to  des¬ 
cant  on  their  authorship.  Let  them  have  been  even  as  well 
balanced  and  considerate  before  the  fact,  as  we  hold  Bcranger 
to  have  been,— it  is  certain  that  a  desire  to  square,  to  straighten, 
to  reconcile,  will  creep  in,  so  often  as  the  old  man  begins  to  write 
about  the  fancies  or  feelings  which  decided  his  young  efforts. 
Tlicre  must  appear  a  little  spark  of  family  pride,  a  little  gleam 
of  conscious  virtue,  in  all  persons  talking  about  themselves,  who 
would  have  their  grave  watched  by  love,  not  circled  with  that 
cynical  mistrust  which  forbids  flowers  to  blossom  or  dew  to  fall 
on  it. 

‘  Could  I  have  chosen  my  cradle,’  says  Bcranger,  ‘  it  should 
‘  have  been  Paris.’  In  Paris  he  was  born,  in  the  year  1780,  in 
the  house  of  his  grandfather  Champy,  the  tailor,  immortalized 
in  the  lyric  of  the  ‘  Tailor  and  the  Fairy.’  His  father,  only  a 
grocer’s  book-keeper,  when  he  was  thirty,  rashly  married  one 
of  the  tailor’s  six  daughters,  a  milliner’s  apprentice.  Shortly 
after  this  marriage  the  wife  went  east  and  the  husband  west : 
and  their  child,  like  the  egg  of  the  ostrich  laid  in  the  sand,  was 
left  for  any  thing  or  person  who  chose  to  cherish  him.  But 
then  tliere  was  a  ‘  </c  ’  in  the  family.  The  old  tailor  was  philo¬ 
sophical,  read  Voltaire  and  Raynal ;  his  wife,  too,  was  not  a 
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common  tailor’s  wife  —  but  a  reader ;  and  the  boy,  who  loved 
to  sit  in  a  corner,  making  scissor-cuttings,  scratches,  or 
sketches,  or  carvings  on  cherry-stones,  began  life,  he  says,  as 
a  close  observer  and  a  sparine  talker,  lie  studied,  while  very 
young,  the  ‘  Henriade,’  with  notes  and  comigcntaries,  also  a 
translation  of  ‘  Jerusalem’  by  Mirabaud  —  and,  in  short,  though 
he  was  flung  out  into  the  kennel  as  a  creature  for  whom  any 
kind  soul  had  leave  to  care,  he  still  cannot  be  said  to  have  begun 
life  as  the  children  of  mean  or  low-thoughtcd  i)eoplc  usually  do. 
Poverty  there  was,  possibly  idleness  and  waywardness,  on  the 
part  of  the  boy,  destined  in  after  days  to  become  so  remark¬ 
able  for  common  sense ;  —  but  not  that  blank,  cruel,  pinching, 
ignorant  misery,  which  weighs  on  the  brain  of  the  Infant, 
like  the  torturing  cap  of  certain  savage  nations,  and  from  under 
which  only  a  regulated  and  recognised  idiocy  can  proceed. 
Later,  when  the  grandfather-tailor,  smitten  with  palsy,  could 
no  longer  charge  himself  to  care  for  the  youth  with  the  ‘  rfe  ’  to 
his  name,  so  utterly  left  and  laid  aside  by  his  parents,  kind 
Fortune  committed  the  little  Beranger  to  his  aunt  Bouvet, 
at  Peronne,  a  good,  affectionate,  honest  tavern-keeper,  a  woman 
as  superior  in  intellect  as  in  heart.  She  helped  the  un-mothered 
boy  (he  s.ays)  to  think  and  to  learn  ;  and  to  her  he  seems  natu¬ 
rally  throughout  life  to  have  turned,  as  to  the  first  woman  who 
really  influenced  the  course  of  a  life,  which  otherwise  might  have 
been  erratic,  blundering,  and  for  every  intellectual  purpose  and 
feat,  wasted.  Possibly  in  all  these  recolleetions  Beranger’s 
grateful  memory  may  have  coloured  the  facts.  Yet  that  cannot 
have  been  a  woman  either  poor  or  false  in  nature,  who  devised 
her  own  epitaph  after  this  w’ise : — ‘A  wife  who  had  no  children, 
‘yet  whom  many  children  regretted.’  Few  tombstone  tributes 
are  better  or  more  honest  than  this. 

The  thunder-storm,  which  did  not  kill  Beranger  (curiously 
coincident,  in  the  manner  of  his  telling  it  with  the  catastrophe 
of  the  beam  falling  on  the  head  of  Gretry,  which  assured  him 
that  since  he  was  to  live,  it  must  be  to  beeome  a  great  musi¬ 
cian)  —  the  readings  of  classical  authors  at  the  instance  of  this 
superior  aunt  Bouvet  ; — the  boy’s  attempt  to  speak  at  the  club 
at  Peronne,  which  was  a  sort  of  ultra-liberal  club,  as  times  were  ; 
—  his  apprenticeship  to  Laisnez,  the  printer  and  publisher,  all 
contribute  to  the  picture  of  a  young  man  ‘  inakin’  himsel’  (as 
Scott’s  Border-familiar  phrased  it),  in  which  there  may  be  less 
difficulty,  less  persecution,  less  inevitable  misery,  than  the  old 
man  likes  to  admit,  when  he  looks  back  on  the  young  man’s 
life.  In  any  event,  Beranger,  after  a  few  years  of  this  strange 
incoherent  apprenticeship  to  thought  and  culture,  —  to  printing 
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and  tavern  life  —  was  summoned  back  to  the  metropolis  of 
France,  to  associate  himself  with  his  father,  the  M.  de  Beranger, 
who  had  flung  him  off.  That  precious  parent,  after  having  so 
coolly  exempted  himself  from  his  duties,  does  not  appear  to 
have  hesitiited,  when  a  question  arose  in  regard  to  the  amount 
of  devotion  (a  sort  of  Shylock’s  bargain)  whicli  he  thought  him¬ 
self  entitled  to  claim  from  his  son.  The  elder  de  Beranger  was 
aware  that  the  younger  one  liad  qualities  and  capacities  above 
the  common  order,  which  might  be  made  to  contribute  to  his 
own  determination  to  rise  in  the  world.  The  youth,  as  many 
men  skilled  in  numbers  and  music  have  been,  was  quick  at 
figures.  He  showed,  moreover,  that  decision  of  character,  which, 
supposing  it  bent  in  the  right  direction,  makes  a  valuable  staff 
or  support  for  any  undertaking.  This  strong  will  the  scheming 
father  hoped  to  regulate.  Finding  his  son  willing  to  assist 
him  in  the  business  of  money-jobbing,  which  he  had  embraced, 
it  was  thought  possible  by  the  selfish  parent  that  certain 
liberal  ideas,  with  which  the  boy  had  been  indoctrinated  at 
Peronne,  might  be  eradicated.  M.  de  Beranger  was  a  royalist, 
deep  in  secret  service  for  the  party,  and  busy  in  conspiracy. 
Of  these  petty  plots  and  transactions  the  son  could  not 
avoid  being  cognizant ;  he  was  even,  more  than  once,  an  ac¬ 
complice  in  them ;  but  though  his  honour  might  be  trusted 
in  action,  there  was  no  training  him  to  the  [)rescribed  form 
of  acquiescence.  He  openly  avowed  to  his  father  his  disbe¬ 
lief  and  disagreement ;  he  would  serve  him  as  an  assistant,  but 
with  a  will  unbroken  and  a  mind  unconvinced  ;  so  that  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  opposition  was  not  wanting  to  his  education. 

During  the  brief  time  of  his  lather’s  opulence,  which  passed 
like  a  phantom,  the  youth  may  have  had  some  opportunities  of 
studying  the  wrecks  of  the  old  aristocratic  life  and  society  of 
France.  Throughout  his  whole  life  he  seems  to  have  ke[)t  a 
corner  of  sympathy  for  that  which  was  loyal  and  chivalrous, 
which  short-sighted  observers  would  hardly  expect  to  find  in 
one  who  flew  at  game  no  less  august  than  Kings  and  Arch¬ 
bishops,  and  who  has  been'  ranged  among  the  sceptics  and 
revolutionists,  because  his  wit  helped  their  work.  Chateau¬ 
briand,  for  instance,  had  a  strong  influence  over  his  mind 
at  the  time  when  he  began  to  attempt  literature,  and  the 
two  remained  steady,  personal  friends  to  the  last.  Beran¬ 
ger  began  his  own  authorship  by  dreaming,  not  of  ballads, 
—  but  of  epics  and  tragedies:  he  attempted  solemn  con¬ 
structions  of  the  orthodox  and  academical  fashion,  and  ham¬ 
mered  away  at  these  as  hard  and  as  patiently  as  if  he  had  not 
been  doomed  in  after  life,  pertinaciously  to  reject  all  acade- 
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mical  distinction  •with  its  formalities.  This  flavour  of  the  old 
world,  nevertheless,  gave  his  songs  that  distinction,  which  at 
an  early  period  set  them  apart  from  the  ditties  of  the  more 
ephemeral  song  writers  of  the  Caveau.  His  pride,  which  may 
be  traced  in  every  line  of  his  memoirs,  was  different  from  the  stiff 
self-assertion  of  the  democrat.  On  the  other  hand,  the  money- 
lending  business  brought  Beranger  into  contact  with  the  poor 
and  the  working  classes  of  Paris.  His  grandmother  Champy, 
who  assisted  ‘  in  the  concern,’  used  to  complain  that  the  youth’s 
good  heart  cheated  him — little  foreseeing  that  in  these  trans¬ 
actions  with  the  distressed  and  needy,  in  the  confiilences  and 
glimpses  of  life  to  which  they  gave  occasion,  there  lay  a  mine 
of  experiences  and  humours,  and  glimpses  into  the  world  of 
mother-wit  and  unspoiled  Nature,  without  wliich  no  poet  can 
be  various,  nor,  in  the  large  sense  of  the  word,  popu¬ 
lar.  The  Shakspeares,  Molieres,  Scotts,  wcr^^ot  players  on 
one  string;  because  they  were  not  people  world.  A 

writer  like  Alfred  De  Musset  (whom  M.  Montegut  has  pre¬ 
sumed  to  compare,  with  an  ill-judged  preference,  to  Beranger 
himself)  m.ay  profess  to  try  as  many  different  subjects  as  he 
pleases.  There  will  be  always  one  tone  of  colour,  one  strain  of 
music,  one  taste  or  taint  of  personality  throughout  his  produc¬ 
tions  ;  or,  if  not  these,  a  forced,  unreal  affectation,  which  effects 
nothing, — which  reaches  no  one. 

By  the  time  that  young  Beranger  was  eighteen,  when  the 
downfall  of  the  money-lending  business  took  place,  —  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  he  had  gone  through  a  reasonably  various  course  of 
education ;  no  less  clear  that  he  had  already  made  an  impression  on 
all  around  him,  as  one  who  possessed  a  firmness  and  originality 
of  character  beyond  his  years.  He  was  then  so  feeble  in  eonsti- 
tution,  that  his  father  (who  seems  to  have  had  little  tenderness 
for  him)  used  to  say,  ‘  Thou  hast  not  long  to  live ;  1  shall  soon 
‘  have  to  bury  thee.’  He  was  pale,  lean,  weak-sighted,  bald  at 
twenty-three,  —  looking  so  prematurely  old,  as  to  be  exempted 
from  military  conscription,  because  he  was  thought  to  have 
passed  the  age  for  service.  Yet  these  were  the  days  when 

•Leste  et  joyeux  je  grimpais  six  etages  — 

Dans  un  Grenier  qu’on  est  bicn  a  vingt  ans,  ’ 

as  he  afterwards  sang.  The  garret  on  the  Boulevard  St. 
Martin  may  have  been  more  real  (we  venture  to  surmise)  than 
the  gaiety.  The  poet  had  to  face  poverty  as  Avell  as  bad  health. 
Every  article  of  value  that  he  had  ever  owned  must  needs  be 
pawned.  The  few  clothes  left  him  were  in  rags.  He  had,  however, 
already  attached  to  himself  some  of  the  friends  who  followed 
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him  to  his  ^rrave;  —  he  was  already  throwing  out  songs  to  make 
the  social  dinners  of  himself  and  his  comrades  merry,  let  their 
fare  be  ever  so  homely.  How  he  was  aided  through  these 
years  of  strait  and  struggle,  will  he  adverted  to  presently. 
Enough,  for  the  moment,  to  remember  that  he  did  not  sink 
utterly.  Great,  however,  must  have  been  his  extremity,  since, 
for  the  one  only  time  in  Beranger’s  life,  it  subdued  him  to 
the  point  of  asking  a  favour  from  a  great  man,  and  of  seeking 
a  patron  in  high  places  —  for  himself.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1804,  he  sent  his  two  poems,  ‘  The  Re-establishment 
‘  of  Worship  ’  and  ‘  The  Deluge,’  to  M.  Lucien  Bonaparte. 
That  distinguished  person  saw  in  what  Br^anger  calls  ‘  those 
‘  feeble  dithyrambics,’  more  than  their  writer  had  put  into  them. 
Or  it  may  have  been  the  wording  of  the  appeal  that  struck 
him  ;  since  the  felicity  of  Beranger  as  a  letter  writer  was, 
from  first  to  last,  remarkable.  M.  Lucien  Bonaparte  answered 
the  poet’s  appeal,  granted  an  interview  to  the  petitioner,  en¬ 
sured  him  a  small  income  (a  large  part  of  which  was  handed 
over  to  Beranger’s  thankless  father),  lectured  him  on  style, — 
for  M.  Lucien,  too,  fancied  himself  a  poet, —  recommended  to  the 
young  man  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics,  and  invited  him  to 
deal  with  ‘  The  Death  of  Nero  ’  as  a  subject  which  might 
be  treated  with  good  purpose.  Rarely  did  ever  rhymester 
wisely  choose  his  theme  for  a  greater  or  less  rhymester. 
Beranger  got  to  the  length  of  three  hundred  lines,  —  but  no 
further,  in  his  Roman  epic.  Up  to  that  time,  he  nevertheless 
assures  us,  he  had  been  able  to  throw  off  verse  with  ‘  frightful 
‘  facility.’  Some  change  within  him  was  beginning  to  make 
him  fastidious.  Later  in  life,  he  declares  earnestly  (by  way  of 
warning  and  guidance  to  young  }x>ets)  his  solicitude  in  selection, 
in  retrenchment,  in  polish,  in  the  fitting  of  rhymes,  or  the  ba¬ 
lance  of  cadences,  knew  no  bounds.  ‘  Unlucky,’ he  says  in  the 
lively  note  to  the  chanson  ‘  Ma  Lanjpe,’  addressed  to  Madame 
Dufresnoy,  (where  he  almost  denies  the  possibility  of  any 
woman  being  a  carefnl  and  complete  artificer,) — *  Unlucky  is 
‘  the  poet  who  is  no  workman  !  Unlucky  the  poet  who  is  only 
‘  a  workman !  ’ 

The  protection  of  M.  Lucien  Bonaparte  in  some  measure 
turned  the  tide  of  Beranger’s  fortunes.  He  had  thence¬ 
forward  chances  of  official  appointments ; — some  literary  occu¬ 
pation  too.  The  last,  though  formal,  may  not  have  been  use¬ 
less,  by  tying  him  down  to  that  exactness  of  expression 
which  so  remarkably  distinguished  his  lyrics.  There  were 
still,  however,  bad  periods  to  be  got  through  from  time  to 
time ;  there  were  still  vicissitudes  to  be  encountered,  and  in 
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one  of  these  a  friend  of  Bcranger’s  Peronne  days,  one  M. 
Quenescourt,  came  to  his  aid.  This  assistance  of  Quenescourt 
drew  the  songster,  as  it  were  by  a  thread  of  destiny,  back 
towards  his  old  home  and  his  real  vocation.  His  patron,  we 
have  seen,  had  laid  out  for  him  more  substantial  and  so¬ 
lemn  occupation.  Somewhere  about  this  time,  too,  Beranger 
fell  under  the  spell  of  M.  Chateaubriand,  and  planned  a 
‘  Clovis,’  which  was  to  make  him  famous  among  the  writers 
of  epics.  But  the  humour  of  aunt  Bouvet’s  tavern  at  Peromie, 
which  town  he  revisited  from  time  to  time,  and  the  lively 
welcome  which  the  ex-printer’s  boy  met  there  from  his  old 
comrades,  proved  stronger  than  Nero  or  Clovis,  than  the  coun¬ 
sels  of  the  well-meaning  Prince,  than  the  fascinations  of  the  elo¬ 
quent  romancer.  Beranger  was  born  to  make  songs.  Although 
he  was  poorly  endowed  with  voice  (as  Moore  and  many  an¬ 
other  enchanting  singer  have  been),  he  was  invited  to  tune  up  a 
stave  at  every  little  festival  and  supper.  He  never  did  so, 
almost  improvising  the  words  sometimes,  without  his  chorus  of 
applause.  ‘  Mes  chansons  c'est  moi,’  his  well-known  declaration, 
may,  we  fancy,  be  read  according  to  its  most  literal  sense  in 
Beranger’s  warm-hearted  allusions  to  Quenescourt  and  to  Lais- 
nez,  the  old  master-printer,  with  whom  he  had  lived  as  ap¬ 
prentice.  He  commemorates,  too,  how  he  got  into  a  scrape  with 
the  touchy  Picards,  by  venting  a  vaudeville  in  ridicule  of  the 
awkwardness  of  a  society  of  archers.  For  this  he  had  to  fly 
the  country,  and,  on  his  return,  to  atone  for  the  oflfence  by  an¬ 
other  ditty,  half  sardonic,  half  penitent.  Some  seven  years  of 
this  sort  of  incoherent  life  had  still  to  be  passed,  ere  his  talent 
was  developed  in  all  its  perfection  of  form.  It  w'as  still 
groping — still  undecided.  The  autobiographical  record  of  this 
period  gives  us  a  specimen  of  elegiac  verse  (one  among  many 
of  its  kind)  in  which  the  melancholy  strings  played  on  by 
Millevoye  and  Chenier  are  those  tried  by  Beranger — and  not 
those  wl»ich  ere  long  were  to  sound  so  merrily  under  the  vaults 
of  the  Caveau  —  and  so  maliciously  at  the  doors  of  King’s 
chambers. 

About  this  time  he  lost  his  father  by  apoplexy.  It  is  a 
proof  of  the  sweetness  of  his  nature,  that  he  chronicles  the 
death  of  one  who  had  never  been  a  parent  to  him,  with 
artless  regret — ‘he  died,’  says  Beranger,  ‘at  the  moment 
‘  when  I  hoped  to  have  the  means  of  making  some  happy  days 
‘  for  him.’  Soon  after  this,  the  poet's  sister  and  his  aunt  (not 
the  liberal  aunt  Bouvet,  we  are  happy  to  say)  broke  other 
family  ties  for  him,  by  betaking  themselves  to  the  cloister. 
This  he  did  his  best  to  oppose,  partly,  from  his  own  aversion  to  a 
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cassock ;  partly  because  he  feared  that  Sophie,  his  sister,  might 
have  adopted  her  determination  with  the  delicate  purpose  of 
ridding  him  from  the  burden  of  her  maintenance.  He  felt  this  un¬ 
just: —  because  he  knew  himself  to  be  not  one  of  those  who  suffer 
under  such  burdens.  To  him  the  selfishness  born  of  solitude 
Avould  have  been  far  more  exhausting  than  any  responsibility. 
Subsequently,  brother  and  sister  met  rarely ;  the  latter,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  survivor;  and  api>eared  at  his  death-bed,  to 
persuade  him  to  that  open  recantation  and  reconcilement  on 
which  the  devout  members  of  her  Church  have  always  laid 
such  stress.  The  world,  which  in  judging  of  others  is  es¬ 
pecially  apt  to  take  matters  of  opinion  for  granted,  and  to 
strain  more  of  earnest  purpose  into  sport  than  was  ever  con¬ 
templated,  has  greatly  exaggerated  the  irreligion  and  the  scep¬ 
ticism  of  one  so  light-hearted,  so  sharply-tongued,  as  the 
chansonnier.  Those  who  have  the  fatal  gift  of  ridicule  can 
never  be  fairly  measured,  —  least  of  all  by  duller  persons. 
In  looking  over  the  mass  of  anecdote  and  testimony  before 
us,  —  in  recalling  the  friendsbi()s  and  intimacies  of  Beran- 
ger’s  life,  —  in  considering  as  a  whole  his  songs,  with  ex¬ 
press  reference  to  the  licence  which, — be  it  right  or  wrong, 
has  always  been  awarded  to  the  songster, — in  recollecting  the 
time  (yet  more  the  country)  of  Beranger, — we  are  justified  in 
separating  him  from  the  frivolous  scorners  at  all  things  real  and 
holy,  from  the  bitter  and  destructive  sceptics,  with  whom  he  has 
been  excusably  confounded.  A  graceless  repartee  lingers  long 
in  the  ear.  The  timid,  elderly  woman,  may  have  tried  to  do  a 
sister’s  part  in  reclaiming  one  presumed  by  her  to  be  in  deep 
peril ;  but  the  tale  neither  for  her,  nor  against  him,  nor  vice 
versa,  was  worth  the  telling  as  it  has  been  told  by  M.  Lapointe 
and  others. 

Enough  of  a  digression  into  which  we  have  been  led  by 
accident — the  family  events  adverted  to  bring  us  near  to  the 
moment  at  which  the  poet  may  be  fairly  said  to  have  entered 
on  his  own  path.  The  fruits  of  the  twenty  years  which 
followed,  small  as  they  seem  in  volume,  and  trifling  in  form, 
made  him  one  of  the  most  famous  men  in  Europe.  They  estab¬ 
lished  him  as  a  power,  the  strength  of  which  was  proved  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  it  exercised  after  his  withdrawal  into  a  retirement  which 
lasted  half  a  century.  The  name  of  Beranger,  about  the  year 
1813,  reached  the  wits  and  singers  of  the  Caveau,  a  club  presided 
over  by  the  facile  Desaugiers,  the  merriment  of  which,  says 
Beranger,  ‘  was  in  singular  contrast  with  the  misfortunes  at 
‘  that  juncture  threatening  France.’  The  pale,  poor,  prema¬ 
turely  bald  man  of  thirty-three,  was  too  serious,  if  not  too  shy, 
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to  be  wholly  at  his  ease,  or  to  feel  himself  on  an  equality  with 
8ucl>  a  society  of  gay  companions — men,  who  did  not  disdain 
to  dine  anywhere  —  no  matter  how  unknown  Amphitryon  — 
and  to  sing  whatever  sorts  of  song  might  be  bespoken,  provided 
the  dinner  was  choice,  and  the  wine  good,  and  the  company 
jovial.  There  were  other  disqualifications  for  Beranger  which 
nnade  his  presence  at  the  Caveau  only  short-lived.  The  statutes  of 
that  club  remind  us  of  the  criticism  of  the  tailor  who  rebuked  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd  for  being  ‘  affectit  ’  when  Hogg  corrected  the 
bad  Scotch  burden  of  one  of  his  own  songs,  by  singing  the 
game  into  good  grammar.  It  was  a  canon  in  the  Caveau  that 
the  chanson  was  not  to  be  poetical.  A  like  judgment  seems  to 
have  been  passed  out  of  doors  :  since  we  are  told  in  M.  Lapointe’s 
book  that,  for  a  long  time,  M.  de  Lamartine  refused  to  read  a 
line  by  Beranger,  and  ignored  him  because  he  was  ‘  only  a  chan- 
‘  sonnier,  and  therefore  no  poet.’  Where  will  not  prejudice  hide  ? 
It  is  curious,  in  following  out  this  class  distinction,  to  note  the 
phrase  cool  to  depreciation,  with  which  Paul  Louis  Courier(who3e 
prose  stands  near  the  place  where  Beranger’s  verse  stands,  in 
regard  to  its  finish,  in-bred  liberalism,  and  habitual  oppo¬ 
sition  to  arbitrary  power)  dismisses  a  ‘  Sieur  de  Beranger,’  his 
fellow-prisoner,  whose  ditties  had  subjected  him  to  government 
prosecution. 

To  return,  however — for  a  while,  enchanted  by  the  wit  in 
B4ranger’s  rhymes,  the  racy  simplicity  of  his  manners,  and 
his  want  of  pretension  and  envy,  every  thing  was  waived  by  the 
careless  men  of  the  Caveau.  They  did  not  see — not  care,  per¬ 
haps — how  far  he  was  to  leave  them  behind.  He  was  elected 
unanimously  ;  one  person  only,  an  old  time-serving  Chevalier  de 
Piis,  j)rotesting  against  the  new  member.  But  Beranger  did 
not  take  cordially  to  the  confraternity.  The  politics  of  some, 
the  slipshod  principles  of  others,  the  green-room  vulgarities 
and  jokes  of  all,  did  not  suit  his  good  sense  and  nice  taste. 
Cheerfully  hospitable  as  he  became  in  his  own  house,  so  soon  as 
his  means  ])ermitted  it,  he  was  never  fond  of  wine  (he  expressly 
tells  us),  least  of  all  when  the  host  considered  that  the  ‘champagne 
*  or  romance  ’  paid  the  guest  for  his  gaiety.  As  a  lyrist  Beranger 
presently  shot  a-head  of  Desaugiers ;  and  the  two  men,  without 
final  quarrel,  became  separated  by  political  differences  and  ceased 
to  be  at  ease  in  each  other’s  company.  Whether  it  was  by 
chance  or  as  following  out  a  deliberate  project,  or  as  an  inevit¬ 
able  consequence  of  his  education,  can  never  be  known ;  but 
by  degrees,  besides  singing  the  Lisettes  and  Fretillons,  who  seem 
to  be  a  part  of  every  song-writer’s  established  stock-in-trade, 
whether  he  rise  to  the  lyre  of  Anacreon,  or  stoop  to  ‘  The 
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‘  Mountain  Daisy,’  Beranger  began  to  sharpen  his  rhyme  so  as 
to  make  it  a  weaj)on  of  opposition, — to  take  professionally  the 
side  against  authority,  bigotry,  imbecility  in  high  places. 

This  mood  of  his  mind  —  this  direction  of  his  genius  —  was 
traversed  by  a  thread  of  romantic  faith  and  superstition,  which 
has  puzzled  many  of  his  censors.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten 
that  a  poet’s  life,  be  it  even  as  well  ordered  and  squared  by 
common  sense  as  was  Beranger’s,  can  hardly  exist  without 
its  inconsistency  —  without  its  outlet  for  human  weakness 
as  well  as  for  human  sympathy.  In  his  autobiography,  it  is 
true,  Beranger  tries  to  explain  and  to  define  his  hero-worship 
of  Napoleon ;  to  point  out  that  in  some  sort  he  was  rather 
persistently  Anti-Bourbon  (in  the  interests  of  France)  than 
inconsistently  subdued  by  the  fascinations  of  *  Ic  petit  Capo- 
ral:' — but  these  are  reasonings  after  the  fact  —  reasonings 
moreover  contradicted  by  the  glow  and  fervour  and  faith  of  some 
of  the  posthumous  songs  the  other  day  published.  The  Napo- 
leonism  of  Beranger’s  songs  is  the  enthusiasm  of  one  possessed 
—  not  persuaded  ;  and  it  was  this  possession,  this  breathing  of 
an  unreasoning,  and  unreasonable  madness  —  it  was  this,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  growing  polish  and  tenderness  of  his  love  poems, 
and  with  his  disposition  to  de.al  with  the  sorrows,  the  affections, 
and  the  hopes  of  the  lowly-born  and  the  simply-bred,  —  which, 
early  in  his  career,  give  him  so  fast  a  hold  on  the  heart  of  France, 
— placed  him  among  its  most  characteristic  writers,^ — and  among 
the  few  whose  nationality  has  flavour  and  universality  enough  to 
give  them  a  country  in  every  land  where  poetry  is  read  and 
music  sung.  Shaksi)eare,  Moliere,  Cervantes,  Lafontaine,  Scott, 
— be  their  statures  ever  so  different,  are  none  of  them  more 
completely  citizens  of  the  world,  than  the  singer  of  the  ‘  Shep- 
‘  herd  and  the  Stars,’  or  the  *  Remembrances  of  the  People.’ 

Yet  more,  the  exquisite  finish  of  the  song  in  Beranger’s 
bands,  must  be  dwelt  on  as  one  main  element  of  his  permanence 
— of  him,  too,  it  may  be  said,  ‘  that  in  his  hands  the  thing  became 
‘  a  trumpet.’  There  is  no  lyric  poetry  in  existence  in  which  awk¬ 
wardness  of  burden,  difficulties  of  language,  incompleteness  of 
imagery,  or  superfluity  of  sentiment  for  sound’s  sake,  are  so  little 
to  be  felt  as  in  Beranger’s.  Metastasio  is  not  more  fluent — Pe¬ 
trarch  not  more  condensed — Quarles  not  more  epigrammatic  — 
Herrick  little  sweeter.  It  is  not  altogether  their  meaning,  but  in 
part,  too,  the  |)erfection  of  their  polish,  which  makes  the  best  of 
B^ranger’s  songs  so  untranslatable.  Never  has  imaginative 
literature  shown  more  charming  proof,  that  aridity  of  soil  need  not 
mean  sterility  of  blossom.  The  songs  are  like  the  heaths  of  the 
Cape, —  exquisite  in  form,  texture,  daintiness  of  colour,  honeyed 
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sweetness,  and  richness  of  herbage,  albeit  they  spring  up  in  the 
stony  and  sandy  wilderness.  Many  of  them  are  based  on  the  tunes 
of  tlie  guinguette — on  the  vulgar  burden  of  the  street  ballad-mon¬ 
ger —  on  some  odd  vaudeville  dance  or  melody,  which,  however 
familiar  to  the  public,  must  be  always  strange  to  any  one  having 
the  poet’s  pure  sense  and  feeling,  and  for  limits  the  gamut  of 
French  language.  In  his  later  efforts  Beranger  rose  from 
the  song  into  the  ode,  from  jingle  into  music,  from  jargon  into 
fancies  mostly  noble  (if  not  always  chaste).  Yet  there  is  hardly 
one  of  the  whole  series,  which  an  artist, — be  he  musician,  be 
he  fitter  of  language,  be  he  teller  of  a  story,  may  not  consider, 
and  in  which  he  will  not  find  something,  as  regards  his  art,  to 
learn.  We  do  not  imagine  Beranger  in  any  respect  to  have 
exaggerated  facts,  when,  as  an  old  man,  he  adverts  to  the  solici¬ 
tude,  the  patience,  the  adoption  of  sharp  criticism,  the  study  of 
euphony,  and  elegance,  and  pertinence,  which  the  completion 
of  his  lyrics  cost  him.  About  a  dozen  a  year,  he  somewhere 
says,  were  as  much  as  he  could  produce.  At  one  of  the  last 
visits  paid  him  before  his  death  by  M.  Thiers,  whose  society  he 
enjoyed,  the  retired  statesman  said  to  the  poet,  ‘  “  They  call  you, 
‘you  know,  the  French  Horace.”  “  Qu'en  dirait  V  autre  if  — 
‘What  does  the  other  Horace  say  to  that?’  was  Beranger’s 
charming  reply. 

With  the  above  general  remarks  the  reader  will  probably'  be 
satisfied ;  nor  expect  any  attempt  at  reproduction,  translation, 
paraphrase,  of  poems,  now  as  well  known  to  most  of  our  edu- 
Ciited  countrymen,  as  Moliere’s  best  scenes.  The  same  conside¬ 
rations  apply  to  Beranger’s  posthumous  songs.  The  best  success 
in  shadowing  out  W'orks  of  such  exquisite  finish  and  feeling,  within 
limits  so  arbitrary,  must  be  a  lame  and  spiritless  version,  of  a 
lively',  breathing,  original  poem.  But  our  tracing  of  the 
life  of  the  poet  has  still  to  be  completed :  not  in  regard  to 
its  political  bearings  and  importance,  —  since  these  w'e  conceive 
to  have  been  exaggerated  on  every  side  for  party'  purposes ; 
but  as  oflcrlng  a  picture  of  self-knowledge,  common  sense, 
and  kindness,  rare  among  persons  situated  as  he  was —  tempted 
as  he  was  —  and  not,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  Bonapartist 
enthusiasm — devoid  of  poetical  frenzy,  as  w’cll  as  of  pro¬ 
saic  firmness.  In  the  hey-day'  and  maturity  of  his  success, 
Beranger  seems  to  have  come  to  a  full  agreement  with 
himself: — to  have  been  able  to  say,  ‘Thus  far  will  I  go,  no 
‘  further.’  ‘  Thus  will  I  live,  and  in  no  other  way.’  It  may 
be  doubted,  whether  ever  any  one  divined  his  future  l)etter  than 
this  French  songster  did,  in  despite  of  certain  disclaimers.  But 
in  such  divination  lay  a  strength  which  belongs  to  few  masters  of 
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the  ‘  gai  science.'  A  masterof  his  art,  lifted  by  circumstances  into 
a  strange  and  strong  position,  Beranger  was  a  man  of  honour,  — 
and  as  such  resolute  not  to  falsify  himself.  It  was  lost  labour  to 
offer  him  honours,  appointments,  wealth  ;  yet  he  would  be  neither 
sour  nor  sycophantish.  His  taste  for  good  company  —  a  taste 
which  must  be  based  on  a  shrewd  appreciation  of  character, 
not  of  class, —  prevented  him  from  sullenly  secluding  himself, 
as  other  fancied  liberals  have  done,  from  the  advances  of  the 
refined  and  influential.  Nevertheless  he  would  accept  neither 
tie  nor  bribe  from  the  best  and  the  most  subtle  among  them. 
He  knew  how  to  decline  offers  of  service  with  as  much  grace 
as  others  throw  into  the  act  of  acceptance.  He  knew  how 
to  serve  others.  Among  the  many  letters  which  give  Be¬ 
ranger  a  high  rank  among  letter-writers, —  some  giving  advice, 
some  tendering  compliment,  some  advancing  an  intercession, 
some  declining  academical  or  political  greatness,  few  are  more 
remarkable  than  the  one  addressed  by  him  to  M.  Laflitte,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  government  prosecution  of  1828,  when 
Belanger’s  potent  friend,  apprehending  that  the  impending 
sentence  might  take  the  heavy  form  of  years  of  captivity, 
bestirred  himself  to  Induce  the  song- writer  to  make  some 
arrangements  with  his  prosecutors,  in  order  to  mitigate  the 
sentence  or  avert  the  trial. 

‘  My  dear  friend,’  (writes  the  contumacious  poet  of  opposition  in 
France)  ‘do  not  set  yourself  to  believe  that  I  am  not  grateful  for 
what  you  did  yesterday.  I  assure  you  that  I  am  touched  by  it,  with¬ 
out  any  need  of  reflection  to  make  me  so  ; — but  1  have  thought  it 
well  to  ]ionder  all  that  you  said,  and  I  cannot  conceal  from  you,  that 
the  measure  pn  posed,  torments  me.  I  am  persuaded  that  it  has,  to 
yourself,  cost  you  something  ;  hut  without  discussing  this  {)oint,  the 
result  of  which  could  only  add  to  my  value  for  this  new  proof  of 
your  friendship — let  us  consider  what  advantage  I  could  derive  from 
the  arrangement  in  question. 

‘No,  no — I  owe  it  to  my  character,  to  the  public,  to  my  advocate 
himself — to  protest  against  this  mode  of  proceeding.  As  to  my  sen¬ 
tence  being  reduced  to  a  minimum — of  what  good  would  that  be? 
Is  it  very  important  to  me  ?  On  the  contrary ;  the  stronger  my 
punishment,  the  more  odious  will  appear  the  authors  of  my  condem¬ 
nation.  If  then,  I  have  only  six  months  of  prison,  I  promise  you, 
that  I  will  take  every  imaginable  precaution  to  avoid  illness  and  the 
indulgence  of  the  hospital.  A  longer  confinement  might,  doubtless, 
bring  down  my  pride — but  then,  see  what  I  should  have  gained  by 
your  arrangements! — Shame  of  having  abandoned  a  defence,  the 
principles  of  which  maybe  useful — dissatisfaction  at  myself,  and, 
perhaps,  a  check  to  that  popularity  of  mine,  which  they  wish,  vainly, 
to  dispute,  and  which  is  a  necessity  to  my  talent  1 

‘There  can  be  no  mistake  about  it,  my  friend — I  am  popular,  and 
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my  popularity  is  great,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  Do  you  know  that 
in  the  cafes,  in  the  markets,  everywliere,  people  are  more  interested 
about  my  trial,  than  about  Prussia,  Russia,  or  Turkey  ? 

‘You  know  me  well  enough  to  know  that  the  desire  for  scandal  and 
riot  is  not  that  which  urges  me ;  but  the  question  is,  to  proclaim  a 
useful  principle — the  question  is,  to  defend  it  with  courage,  and  in 
that  both  my  duty  and  my  character  as  a  man  of  honour  are  at  stake. 
It  is  in  vain  that  your  friendship  has  proved  what  already  I  knew 
well,  —  which  is,  that  I  make  war  at  my  own  cost,  and  that  the 
sharper  are  the  blows  which  may  be  struck  in  my  name,  the  more  I 
shall  be  exposed  to  a  thousand  little  vengeances.  I  answer,  “  It  is 
duty.”  As  to  my  health,  to  which  you  appeal,  you  rate  my  health  too 
cheaply.  Take  courage,  this  life  of  mine  is  sufficiently  tough! 

‘As  to  money — imprisonment  would  soon  make  an  end  of  that:  I 
know  that  in  prison  every  thing  is  costly  ;  but  after  all,  should  my 
purse  be  empty,  I  should  know  how  to  fill  it.  You  are  at  hand.  I 
would  then  do,  what  your  offers,  repeated  a  hundred  times,  have 
never  made  me  do  till  now.  I  shall  come  and  ask  you  for  money, 
when  mine  is  all  gone,  and  I  will  not  ask  it,  not  even  as  a  loan,  if 
your  friendship  will  have  it  so.  Y'ou  see  that  I  think  of  everything. 

‘Once  again,  only  see,  in  the  plan  which  you  yesterday  submitted 
to  me,  that  if  authority  appeared  to  give  back,  in  the  face  of  such  a 
piece  of  pleading,  the  accused  person  gives  back  too,  before  the  power 
whom  his  defence  might  affront. —  Suppose,  for  an  instant,  that  you 
alone  were  the  public  ;  and  ask  j'ourself,  if  being  witness  to  a 
comedy  of  the  sort,  you  would  not  try  to  discover  the  “  wheel  within 
wheel;”  and  if  such  discovery  would  not  take  away  something  from 
the  esteem,  from  the  interest,  which  you  had  entertained  for  the  ac¬ 
cused  person  ? — Believe  me,  my  dear  Laffitte,  there  are  moments  in 
which  the  most  modest  of  men  has  need  to  exaggerate  his  own  value  : 
and  I  think  that  1  am  now  in  one  of  these  moments.  Let  us  take 
the  worst  side  of  things  —  They  put  me  in  prison  for  many  years — I 
have  good  right  then,  to  think  that  France  would  utter  a  cry  of 
indignation  at  it.  Let  us  go  further  —  I  die  in  the  jail-irons. 
Haxe  I  not,  then,  right  to  think  also,  during  half  a  century  at  least, 
my  death  would  remain  as  a  reproach  of  blood  to  the  memory  of  cer¬ 
tain  people  ; — and  know  you,  that  it  would  be  the  most  terrible  accusa¬ 
tion  which  could  be  brought  against  the  memory  of  Charles  the 
Tenth?  I  have  sacrificed  too  many  good  things  of  the  present  to  I 
know  not  what  vain  love  of  glory  and  virtue,  for  you  not  to  pardon 
my  madness  for  this  manner  of  considering  certain  things. 

‘Examine  then  my  reasons — weigh  them  well,  and  especially  the 
purity  of  my  intentions  and  the  clearness  of  my  actual  position  ;  tell 
me  if,  in  actual  truth,  your  views  are  not  rather  those  of  a  friendship 
which  takes  fright,  than  the  counsels  of  a  still  and  cold  wisdom. 
Yours  with  all  my  heart,  &c.’ 

More  elegant  specimens  from  Beranger’s  pen  could  have  beeu 
paraphrased  ;  but  few  more  earnest  letters,  it  seems  to  us,  have 
ever  been  written  by  Frenchmen  than  this.  We  cannot 
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wonder  that  a  man  who  in  the  hour  of  temptation  was  so  clear 
as  to  what  he  ou"ht  and  what  he  ou"ht  not  to  do,  should  be 
able  to  arrange  for  himself  a  life  which  satisfied  his  desires. 
This,  it  is  obvious,  Beranger  did.  Vain,  and  what  poet  is  not 
vain  ? — virtuous  beyond  the  virtue  of  rhymesters  —  addicted  to 
a  butterfly-calling  sach  as  the  world  has  assumed  his  to  be — 
the  French  chansonnier  played  for  position.  He  won  it  —  wiser 
in  nothing  than  in  comprehending,  that  together  with  position, 
such  a  man  as  he  should  not  desire  to  enjoy  luxury,  official  pre¬ 
dominance,  great  fortune,  and  perpetual  variety.  His  reasons 
for  retiring  from  the  great  stage  on  which  his  small  songs  had 
moved  such  myriads  of  listeners,  have  been  explained  by  him¬ 
self  too  often,  and  of  late  have  been  too  unscrupulously  canvassed 
to  require  minute  recapitulation. — Let  us,  however,  glance  at 
them  from  without.  Possibly  Beranger  may  have  felt  that 
accident  had  set  him  on  a  pinnacle,  from  which  a  few  motions 
more  might  precipitate  him  downwards.  Possibly  he  may  have 
seen,  that  the  comldnations  and  changes  of  French  politics  which 
succeeded  ‘  the  glorious  days  of  July’  did  not  otter  to  the  Tyr- 
taeus  or  Pasquin  of  France  (as  might  be)  the  subjects  which  more 
stirring  and  sterner  times  had  done.  He  was  aware  of  time 
creeping  on,  and  with  this  may  have  felt  the  yearning  to  satisfy 
himself  in  his  works,  more  Importunate  year  by  year.  He  had 
acquired  a  sufficiency  for  his  modest  desires ;  he  had  old  friends 
in  and  about  his  home;  he  hal  new  friends  from  all  countries, 
watching  for  him  and  waiting  on  him.  He  commanded  privi¬ 
leges  such  as  only  belong  to  distinguished  persons,  who  retire, 
without  utter  departure  from  the  scene  of  action.  As  a  chan- 
Sonnier,  he  might  have  felt  increasingly  troubled  what  or  whom 
to  sing,  or  how  to  sing  it  to  a  new  tune.  A  celebrity  in  retreat, 
he  could  enjoy  life  in  many  younger  lives.  A  poor  man,  he 
still  held  a  mastery  over  the  riches  of  others.  Madame  Colet, 
the  hot-headed  ;  ^I.  Lapointe,  the  superstitious  chronicler  of  his 
protector’s  perfections;  M.  Guizot  the  Minister —  M.  de  Lamar¬ 
tine  the  high-souled, — all  these  agree  in  their  testimony  to 
Beranger’s  indefatigable  kindness  to  many  obscure  j^ersons  who 
had  a  right  (and  often  no  right)  to  claim  his  good  offices.  He 
was  chivalrous,  beneficent,  blithe,  unwearied.  A  relation  of 
his  entered  a  convent,  Beranger  dowered  her;  aware  (for  he 
has  said  as  much)  that  in  such  retreat  she  might  find  a  peaceful 
life,  otherwise  out  of  her  reach.  She  died  almost  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  her  reception.  Beranger  declined  to  receive  the  dowry 
back,  which  (to  the  honour  of  all  round)  was  tendered.  In  his 
intercourse  with  uneducated  poets,  Beranger  never  seems  to 
have  become  sour ;  never  (a  frequent  consequence  of  elevation 
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like  his)  to  have  Pharisaically  said,  ^We,  the  few;’ — never  to 
have  bowed  out  the  awkward  petitioner  with  a  barren  aphorism. 
His  letters  to  brethren  of  the  humbler  class  should  be  collected, 
as  a  series  of  admirable  counsels,  couched  in  the  most  delicate 
and  polished  language.  He  refused  academical  honours  with  a 
sincerity  which  could  not  be  questioned.  He  shrunk  from  the 
responsibilities  of  political  life,  though  they  were  pressed  on  him, 
after  the  wild  days  of  1848,  when  it  was  presumed  that  he  might 
be  tempted  to  emerge  from  his  hermitage  to  take  a  curule  chair 
as  an  honoured  member  of  the  llepublican  government.  There 
was  no  moving  him  a  hair’s  breadth.  On  the  utlier  hand,  who 
could  be  so  forward  in  asking,  so  facile  in  granting,  as  he,  — 
when  his  good  offices  were  claimed  by  versifying  jeweller  or  fairy¬ 
telling  shoemaker,  or  mad  ill-instructed  muse, — and  when  his  in- 
liuence  with  financiers  or  place-givers  could  serve  the  petitioner? 
Till  within  the  very  last  few  months  before  Beranger’s  death, 
his  kindly  activity  never  slackened ;  neither  his  enjoyment  in 
making  others  enjoy.  AVe  must  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  be¬ 
reavement  and  warning  which,  during  the  last  few  months,  he 
accepted  patiently,  as  a  summons  to  go  hence ;  since  it  is  one, 
without  some  attention  to  which,  no  character  of  the  man  and 
no  sketch  of  his  simple  and  secluded  existence  can  by  possi¬ 
bility  be  complete. 

Among  the  other  phenomena  of  Beranger’s  history,  which 
indicate  ho\v  completely  he  managed  to  secure  for  himself  a 
private  life,  with  which  ‘no  stranger  should  intermeddle,’ 
none  is  more  singular  than  the  female  figure  wdiich  crossed 
the  scene  during  his  youth,  and  whose  unobtrusive  return  during 
his  later  days  quickened  the  curiosity  of  the  public  scandal¬ 
monger,  and  calls  out  the  defence  of  zealous  and  chari¬ 
table  friends.  Beranger  was  not  like  Dean  Swift,  with  his 
Stella  and  Vanessa — as  little,  so  far  as  can  be  made  out,  did  he 
share  Goethe’s  humour  in  loving,  leaving,  and  lamenting,  or 
lecturing  on,  the  victims  of  his  heart’s  inconstancy.  Still  less 
may  we  assume  him  to  have  resembled  the  devout  and  darkened 
Cowper,  to  whom  the  ministrations  of  his  ‘  Mary  ’  amounted 
for  many  years  to  the  difference  betwixt  ease  and  torture,  to  the 
redemption  of  sanity  from  madness.  Nevertheless,  Beranger’s 
life-friendship  with  Mademoiselle  Judith  Frere  will  never  cease 
to  be  canvassed  by  any  one  writing  of  the  lives  and  loves  of 
Poets. 

‘  Collectors  of  anecdotes,’  say  the  executors  of  Beranger, 
who  have  added  a  copious  appendix  to  his  Autobiography, 
‘  have  been  totally  mistaken  in  much  that  they  have  hazarded 
‘on  the  story  of  Mademoiselle  Judith  Frere.’  In  this  censure 
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M.  de  Lamartine  must  be  included  when,  following  popular  re¬ 
port,  he  speaks  of  her  as  ‘  a  Clorinda  of  fifteen,’  whose  masculine 
manners  and  self-protecting  deportment  naturally  belonged  to 
one  who  had  entered  life  as  an  assistant  in  a  fencing-schooL 
Some  tale  like  this  has  been  told  so  often  as  almost  to  have  passed 
into  history.  But  Bcranger’s  editors  explicitly  assert  that  it  is 
a  mis-statement.  There  was  a  professor  of  fence,  it  is  true,  one 
M.  Levallois,  whose  niece  the  poet  knew  well ; — this  was  Madame 
Kedoute,  who  was  also  niece  (by  marriage  ?)  of  the  well-known 
monographist  of  the  Rose.  Judith  Frere  was  her  cousin-german. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  woman,  we  are  assured,  ever  touched 
the  foils  of  M.  Levallois ;  and  she  who  was  destined  to  become 
‘La  Bonne  Vieille’  of  the  songster,  was  an  affectionate  and 
tenderly-nurtured  girL  Beranger  made  her  acquaintance  m 
1796,  when  she  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  at  the  house  of  her 
very  respectable  aunt,  who  had  brought  the  girl  up,  and  who, 
in  1818,  left  her  such  remains  of  fortune  as  the  Revolution  had 
spared.  Judith  was  beautiful  when  young,  we  are  told.  Till  her 
old  age  she  preserved  the  art  of  singing  gracefully, — she  was  full 
of  good  sense  and  good  counsel.  In  these  touches  we  have,  pro¬ 
bably,  a  portrait  touched  with  super-refinement.  Few  persons, 
however,  who  know  women — French  women  especially — will 
fail  to  admit  that,  whether  JMadcmoiselle  Judith  had  been  the 
Britomart  of  the  fencing  academy,  or  really  was  of  the  more 
delicate  and  gracious  quality  here  described,  her  constancy  to  one 
so  little  calculated  to  please  a  lady’s  eye  as  Beranger —  prema¬ 
turely  bald,  with  a  rough,  irregular  face — simply  mannered,  and 
poor  —  of  itself  implied  that  superiority  of  nature,  that  prophetic 
justice  of  appreciation,  which  prove  their  possessor  to  have  been 
no  ordinary  woman.  Be  these  things  as  they  may, — from  eighteen 
to  eighty  Judith  was  the  attached  and  honoured  friend  of  the 
singer.  Being  originally  the  wealthier  of  the  two,  she  assisted  the 
poet  when  he  needed  it.  She  comforted  him  with  her  sympathy, 
without,  so  far  as  can  be  made  out,  hampering  him  or  chaining 
him.  In  fact,  the  very  tales  which  Beranger’s  executors  here 
profess  to  demolish,  prove  that,  year  after  year,  such  a  person  as  the 
woman  was  hardly  known  to  exist — while  the  man  was  rising  and 
sought  for,  and,  year  by  year,  was  becoming  an  object  of  increas¬ 
ing  curiosity.  Yet  it  may  have  been  during  this  very  period  of 
her  own  obscurity,  that  her  voice  spoke  the  most  tenderly  to  the 
anxious  heart  of  the  struggling  poet, — that  her  hand  supjiorted 
him  the  more  steadily,  because  the  being  who  held  out  the  hand 
remained  unseen.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of 'their  lives,  in  1835, 
when  he  had  ceased  to  give  out  his  songs,  when  she  was  no  longer 
blooming,  this  steady,  affectionate,  discerning  woman  emerged 
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from  the  shadow,  took  her  place  as  the  genius  of  Beranger’s  ‘  calm 
fireside,’  —  superintended  his  modest  household; — kept  some 
order  with  his  immoderate  charities,  as  the  most  charitable  of 
women  will  do,  and  established  her  social  consequence  among  his 
friends.  These  were  only  the  best  men  and  the  best  minds  of 
France,  and  by  every  memorialist  she  is  mentioned  with  a  word 
of  remark,  and  with  an  epithet  of  distinction,  w'hich  could  not 
belong  to  her  position  so  much  as  to  herself.  Of  course  an  asso¬ 
ciation  like  theirs  could  not  exist  without  the  tongues  of  Paris  — 
foul  as  well  as  fair  —  loosing  themselves; — just  as  if  tongues 
could  disturb  friendship,  or  destroy  gratitude !  A  statement 
appeared  in  the  papers  that  Beranger  had  married  his  servant ; 
in  answer  to  which  Beranger  put  forw'ard  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  among  his  many  remarkable  letters,  addressed  to  the 
editor  of  the  ‘Assemblee  Natlonale,’  in  which,  without  giving  a 
single  fact,  without  compromising  any  living  creature,  he  main¬ 
tained  his  right  to  arrange  a  quiet  household  how  he  pleased, — 
and  vindicated  her  position  while  speaking  of  his  with  regard  to 
Mademoiselle  Frere.  We  have  no  evidence  in  the  whole  story : 
merely  a  few  impressions.  M.  de  Lamartine  assumes  that  they 
were  privately  married ;  but  M.  de  Lamartine  is  given  to 
assumption.  Any  one  weighing  the  episode  with  a  view  to  the 
moral  worth  of  its  actors,  will  do  well  to  recollect  that  France  is 
not  England,  that  the  idea  of  tie  and  obligation  among  our  neigh¬ 
bours  is  not  ours.  But  having,  and  with  purpose,  referred  to 
Dean  Swift  and  Goethe,  and  possessing  no  data  beyond  the  few 
which  we  have  just  sketched,  one  fact  remains  —  that  one  is 
touching  enough.  The  two  life-companions,  whether  married 
or  unmarried,  mere  friends  or  old  lovers,  died  beneath  the  same 
roof.  The  woman,  who  was  the  elder,  died  the  first, —  as  Be¬ 
ranger  had  always,  unselfishly  and  atfectionately,  hoped  Judith 
would  die.  He  was  willing  to  bear  the  loneliness,  the  desolation, 
after  sixty  years  of  confidential  intercourse.  There  is  something 
here  different  from  the  heartless  sentimentalism  of  Swift  and 
Goethe.  Let  the  tale  remain  in  a  cloud,  as  it  will  possibly  re¬ 
main  till  doomsday,  the  cloud  is  nevertheless  one  through  the 
skirts  of  which  some  innate  brightness  pierces. 

How  far  in  the  above  attempt  to  delineate  the  character  of 
B4ranger  as  citizen,  poet,  or  man  of  sense,  we  have  wrought 
out,  or  included,  the  salient  points  of  his  life  and  genius,  others 
must  decide.  It  seems  to  us  that  it  would  serve  no  good 
purpose  to  expatiate  on  the  often-told  story  of  his  prosecutions 
and  imprisonments  by  the  Bourbon  government  —  as  little  to 
ofier  a  deliberate  review  of  his  posthumous  songs.  Concerning 
the  merit  of  these  the  world  will  be,  of  course,  for  a  while 
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illsajrreed.  Let  our  successors,  a  quarter  of  a  century  hence, 
set  riglit  (if  so  it  must  be)  the  judgment  which  we  venture  to 
oftcr,— not  without  deliberation,  that  in  no  respect  will  they  de¬ 
tract  from  the  poet’s  reputation.  Their  interest  may  be  less 
temporary  than  that  of  their  predecessors;  but  the  music  of 
many  among  them  is  freer  than  in  Beranger’s  former  ditties, 
where  a  burden  of  *  Zon  Zon  ’  or  ‘  Biribi'  had  to  decide  the  cut 
of  the  verse,  and  sonietimes  the  cast  of  the  thought.  To  retro¬ 
spective  critics  they  will  be  none  the  less  characteristic  or  sweet 
because  of  ‘  the  dear  old  tunc  ’  (so  Beranger  cherished  it)  of  Na- 
poleonism  running  through  certain  of  the  strains. 

To  bear  out  our  appreciation  of  the  man  as  universal  in  his 
tastes  in  the  midst  of  his  active  (sometimes  acrid)  liberalism,  we 
might  have  made  out  a  list  of  his  friends,  ranging  betwixt  Judith 
Frere,  — and  Manuel,  the  Deputy,  in  whose  tomb  he  begged  to 
be  laid, — and  I\I.  Chateaubriand,  who  wearied  him  with  his  self¬ 
occupation  and  solemnity,  —  -  and  M.  Lamennais,  who  ground 
coflPee  at  his  fireside,  and  who  used  (as  Coleridge  did  to  Highgate 
visitors)  somewhat  to  beset  him  with  those  strange  half-philo¬ 
sophies,  which  heretics  aver  are  no  philosophies  at  all, —  and  the 
late  Duke  of  Orleans,  urbane,  facile,  and  courteous,  eager  to  be 
conversant  with  what  is  best  of  the  best  in  every  world,  —  and 
M.  Lapointe,  the  workman-poet,  who  had  the  privilege  of  watch¬ 
ing  his  death-nights, — and  the  present  Empress  of  France,  whose 
otters  of  kindly  service  (he  said)  it  cost  him  much  to  reject.  In  the 
list  of  Beranger’s  friends,  too,  would  figure  painters,  actors, — 
^I.  Wilhem,  the  popular  musician,  —  M.  Perrotin,  who  was  a 
right  loyal  and  royal  publisher, — and  best,  and  last,  old  com¬ 
rades  of  his  Peronne  and  garret  days,  to  whom  he  had  cloven, 
to  them  and  to  their  descendants,  and  who  smoothed  his 
pillow  when  the  agony  of  death  fell  on  him.  It  is  enough 
to  sketch  the  list : — since  even  these  indications  will  suffice 
to  show  that  the  w'orld,  miscalled  and  maligned  as  it  is,  did  not 
fail  one  whom  it  had  loved,  so  long  as  there  was  breath  in  him. 
Beranger  died,  worn  out  by  slow  decay  succeeded  by  sharp 
maladies,  in  the  midst  of  a  thunderstorm,-  lovingly  tended,  and, 
as  was  seen  by  the  events  of  the  few  following  hours,  micro¬ 
scopically  w'atched  to  the  last.  The  State  protected  his  funeral 
with  military  pomp  and  precaution.  His  songs  may  remain  as 
a  heritage  for  French  singers  long  after  government  shall  have 
swejit  away  government,  and  colour  have  effaced  colour,  and 
family  have  succeeded  to  family.  There  is  as  much  of  poster¬ 
ity,  of  future,  as  well  as  of  present  and  past,  in  them,  as  in 
any  works,  great  or  small,  which  have  passed  before  us  since 
we  took  leave  of  the  poet  some  five-and-twenty  years  since. 
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'’Phis  work  attracts  our  notice  as  a  literary  curiosity,  which 
is  probably  known  to  very  few  persons  in  this  country. 
The  interest  with  which  we  have  perused  it  is  heightened  by  the 
fact  that  it  reaches  us  from  a  nation  better  known  by  its  poli¬ 
tical  calamities  than  by  its  recent  services  to  literature,  and  we  re¬ 
joice  at  tliis  evidence  that  the  intellectual  cultivation  of  Poland 
survives  her  dismemberment.  Nor  is  the  work  less  remarkable 
as  a  contribution  to  one  of  the  most  obscure  portions  of  the 
history  of  inediajval  Europe — not  indeed  attractive  in  form,  but 
extremely  curious  as  serving  to  lay  bare  the  foundations  of  one 
of  the  oldest  institutions  of  the  North.  Even  Dean  Milman,  in 
his  comprehensive  survey  of  Latin  Christianity,  has  contented 
himself  with  borrowing  from  Voigt’s  Prussian  History  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  destinies  ot  that  Order  which  carried  the  warfare 
against  heathenism  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  writers 
to  whom  he  refers  as  the  historians  of  the  Knights  have  all 
taken  the  Germanic  view  of  the  achievements  of  their  country¬ 
men.  But  these  volumes  are  altogether  Polish,  and  they  pre¬ 
sent  the  Order,  and  some  of  the  transactions  in  which  it  was 
engaged,  in  a  light  not  yet  familiar  to  historical  inquirers. 

Tlie  same  age  which  saw  the  destruction  of  the  proudest 
Order  of  Christian  chivalry,  witnessed  also  an  eftbrt  less 
effectual,  but  not  less  determined,  for  the  overthrow  of  an 
Order  destined  to  exercise  a  more  permanent  influence  on  the 
(lolitical  condition  of  Europe.  Five  and  twenty  years  had 
passed  away  since  the  last  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars 
denounced  at  the  sbike  the  falsehoods  of  his  accusers,  when  the 
Papal  legates  at  Warsaw  sat  in  judgment  on  the  claims  of  the 
kings  of  Poland  against  the  Teutonic  Knights  of  the  Hospital 
of  St.  Mary  in  Jerusalem.  Their  sentence  of  restitution  and 
compensation  was  contemptuously  set  at  nought  by  the 
Brethren :  and  the  Lithuanian  Jagcllo,  who  by  marriage  had 
obtained  the  Polish  throne,  was  comj)ellcd,  nearly  a  century 
afterwards,  to  carry  his  quarrel  from  the  battle-field  to  the 
council-chamber  at  Constance,  and  seek  from  the  lii)s  of 
Martin  V.  and  Sigismund  a  decision  more  effectual  than  any 
which  he  had  won  by  his  counsels  or  his  sword. 

These  volumes  contain  the  legal  documents  connected  with 
both  these  trials,  together  with  the  letters  or  rescripts  on 
which  the  rival  powers  relied  for  the  enforcement  of  their  claims. 
As  a  specimen  of  typography,  they  are  sumptuous :  and  they  are 
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enriched  with  many  elaborate  facsimiles  of  seals  and  manuscripts. 
The  work  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Dudley  Stuart ; 
and  the  editor,  Count  Dzialynski,  himself  a  member  of  that 
nation  to  whose  cause  Lord  Dudley  Stuart  devoted  his  life  and 
energies,  describes  the  motives  and  objects  of  the  publication 
which  has  cost  him  so  much  time  and  labour,  in  words  that 
must  excite  sympathy  even  where  they  may  not  enforce  his 
political  conclusions.  Desiring  fervently  to  see  his  country 
once  more  reckoned  among  the  nations,  he  has  edited  docu¬ 
ments  which  he  admits  to  be  not  merely  dry,  as  written  in  the 
corrupt  Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  repulsive  from  the  con¬ 
stant  repetition  of  almost  endless  quarrels  and  acts  of  cruelty, 
robbery,  and  murder,  perpetrated  by  the  Teutonic  Knights. 
Still  to  him  they  are  not  without  attraction,  as  recording  also 
the  issue  of  the  conflict.  The  day  which  saw  Albert  of  Bran¬ 
denburg  exchange  his  title  of  Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic 
Hospitallers  for  the  dukedom  of  Eastern  Prussia,  is  to  Count 
Dzialynski  the  commencement  of  a  golden  era  for  the  Polish 
kingdom  and  nation,  a  happy  omen  of  better  fortune  still  in 
store  for  his  countrymen.  But  he  looks  for  this  issue  not  so 
much  to  any  convulsive  efforts  as  to  the  progress  of  law  and 
order;  and  the  example  he  has  himself  set,  by  publishing  at 
great  cost,  some  of  the  manuscript  treasures  of  a  fine  library,  is 
at  least  a  liberal  contribution  to  the  cause  he  has  at  heart. 

If  the  manuscripts  which  he  has  edited  do  not  altogether 
bear  out  his  opinions  or  warrant  all  his  hopes,  they  serve 
an  important  purpose  in  throwing  light  on  a  long  contest 
which  is  but  little  known,  and  furnishing  much  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  means  by  Avhich  it  was  carried  on,  —  as  much 
indeed  as  it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  in  a  struggle  in 
which  both  sides  were  more  anxious  for  the  success  than  for  the 
truth  of  their  cause. 

The  first  document  given  is  entitled,  ‘  The  Register  of  the 
*  Kingdom  of  Poland,  compiled  and  restored  by  John  Dlugosch, 
‘  senior  canon  of  Cracow  (himself  the  author  of  a  history  of 
‘Poland),  in  the  year  1479;’  and  it  contains  the  judicial  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  the  Teutonic  Order  before  the  legates  of 
Benedict  XII.,  in  1339.  A  long  series  of  citations  served  on 
Theodoric,  Burgrave  of  Aldenburg,  the  Grand  Master,  is  fol- 
loAved  by  a  list  of  the  various  points  urged  on  behalf  of  Kas- 
imir  III.  (the  Great)  king  of  Poland.  These  assert  that  the 
fortresses  of  Thourn,  Gdansk  (Dantzig),  Sweckze,  Gnesna,  &c., 
and  the  Avhole  country  of  Pomerania,  tinlawfully  occupied  by 
the  Order,  are  within  the  limits  of  the  Polish  kingdom, — that 
the  Order  had  been  already  sentenced  by  the  legates  of 
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John  XXII.  to  make  restitution  and  compensation, — that  they 
had  not  only  defied  this  sentence,  but  had  subsequently  seized 
on  the  territory  of  Cujavia  and  Dobryn. 

The  origin  of  the  Order,  the  mode  of  their  introduction  into 
Northern  Europe,  the  means  by  which  they  had  gained  so 
strong  a  footing  in  Poland,  are  brought  out  in  the  course  of  the 
depositions  with  remarkable  harmony  among  the  witnesses, 
who  seem  to  have  been  guided  chiefly  by  oral  tradition.  But 
while  the  evidence  of  some  is  little  better  than  mere  hearsay, 
others  describe  facts  and  scenes  in  which  they  had  themselves 
been  agents  or  eye-witnesses. 

The  Order  could  already  boast  of  an  existence  of  nearly  150 
years.  Their  beginning  had  been  humble,  their  object  purely 
one  of  charity.  In  the  disastrous  siege  of  Acre,  which  so 
miserably  distinguished  the  third  crusade,  a  few  German  mer¬ 
chants,  from  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  sought  to  mitigate  the 
sufferings  of  the  besiegers  by  running  up  the  sails  of  their  ships 
into  tents  for  the  sick  and  dying.  Their  good  offices  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope :  and  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  aid  and  shelter  German  pilgrims  till  the  crusade  of 
Frederic  II.  Then  under  their  fourth  Grand  Master,  Herman 
de  Salza,  the  personal  friend  of  the  Emperor,  the  Order  rose 
to  distinction :  and  possibly  at  the  suggestion,  certainly  with 
the  sanction,  of  Frederic  II.  and  Gregory  IX.,  the  more  distant 
shores  of  the  Baltic  became  the  scene  of  its  subsequent  career. 
The  circumstances  of  Conrad,  regent  of  Poland  for  Boleslas  V., 
concurred  with  the  aims  of  the  Knights.  The  neighbourhood 
of  the  savage  Prutheni  was  a  constant  source  of  annoyance; 
and  he  hailed  the  arrival  of  these  allies,  who  had  forsaken  the 
chamber  of  the  suffering  for  the  battlefield,  as  a  happy  means 
for  procuring  their  conversion  or  their  extirpation.  He  as¬ 
signed  to  them  the  territory  of  Culm,  on  the  Vistula,  for  a  term 
of  twenty  years,  as  a  crusading  ground  against  all  enemies  of 
the  faith  of  Christ.  Tliis  compact,  of  which  the  Knights  deny' 
all  knowledge  but  which  there  seems  little  or  no  reason  to  call 
in  question,  was  not  fulfilled ;  but  the  kingdom  of  Poland  was 
so  weak,  or  the  Teutonic  Order  so  strong,  that  in  1307  Vladlslas 
IV.  was  glad  to  entrust  to  their  keeping,  for  a  time,  the  fortress 
of  Gdansk  against  the  attacks  of  the  Marquis  of  Brandenburg. 
The  service  was  performed,  the  compact  again  broken  or  for¬ 
gotten  :  and  for  this  want  of  memory  or  of  honesty,  they  were 
condemned  by  the  legates  of  John  XXII.  to  restore  the  fortress, 
and  make  amends  in  money  for  its  detention.  To  this  sentence 
they  gave  no  heed,  and  they  remained  in  consequence  under 
the  ban  of  the  Papal  excommunication ;  but  in  the  interval 
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which  passed  between  this  event  and  his  death  Vladislas  IV. 
was  not  idle.  He  had  found  the  Papal  censures  but  a  poor 
weapon  against  the  avarice  and  treachery  of  the  Knights ;  and 
in  three  expeditions  he  sought,  with  various  success,  to  make 
them  feel  the  force  of  purely  secular  chastisements.  In  the 
last  of  these  he  is  said,  in  1331,  to  have  been  victorious,  in  a 
battle  in  which  20,000  of  the  troops  of  the  Order  w'ere  slain.  The 
whole  expedition  had  indeed  been  characterised  by  every  species 
of  cruelty  and  excess.  Neither  age  nor  weakness  arrested  the 
sword  of  the  conqueror :  and  Vladislas,  having  almost  but  not 
quite  succeeded  in  his  heart’s  desire,  bequeathed  their  final 
annihilation,  as  the  special  work  of  his  reign,  to  his  son, 
Kasimir  III. 

It  was  this  old  quarrel  which  the  legates  of  Benedict  XII.  had 
to  decide ;  but  when  they  insisted  on  the  fact  of  the  previous 
sentence  of  John  XXII.,  the  Grand  IMaster  replied  by  a  protest 
and  appeal,  which  the  legates  rejected  as  vexatious  and  frivol¬ 
ous.  The  protest  of  Theodoric  had  reference  to  the  terrible 
cruelties  of  Vladislas :  and  the  total  silence  of  all  the  Avitnesses 
as  to  this  frightful  tragedy,  shows  the  danger  of  drawing 
negative  conclusions  from  what  may  seem  the  most  impartial 
and  rigorous  of  judicial  investigations.  By  all  of  them  the 
campaign  of  1331  is  laid  entirely  to  the  charge  of  the  Knights: 
the  attack,  the  cruelties,  the  murders,  are  all  begun  and  carried 
on  by  them :  and  the  charge  is  pressed  with  a  vehemence  which 
never  pauses  to  reflect  that  the  better  cause  had  been  practically 
made  the  worse. 

The  most  important  facts  connected  with  this  history  are 
brought  out  in  the  examination  of  John  Bishop  of  Posen  (vol.  i. 
p.  77.),  and  of  his  nephew  Presdrew,  a  canon  of  Posen,  the 
brother  and  son  of  Bogussa,  governor  of  Dantzig  at  the  time  of 
its  occupation  by  the  Knights.  The  account  which  both  agree 
in  giving  of  the  transaction  of  this  period,  hoAvever  much  it 
may  prove  the  avarice  or  the  faithlessness  of  the  Order,  betrays 
the  most  lamentable  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  Polish  king. 
In  the  very  country  which  was  regarded  as  the  most  precious 
appendage  of  the  Polish  crown,  and  in  its  most  important 
fortress,  the  viceroy  of  Vladislas  found  himself  unable  to  cope 
with  the  many  enemies  who,  in  the  words  of  Presdrew,  had 
risen  up  owing  to  the  utter  weakness  of  the  king.  Against 
the  most  important  of  these,  the  Marquis  of  Brandenburg, 
Bogussa  looked  in  vain  to  Vladislas  for  aid.  To  his  applica¬ 
tion  for  assistance  or  removal  from  the  government  of  Dantzig, 
Vladislas  replied  by  confessing  his  inability  to  help,  but  re¬ 
commending  him  to  get  Avhat  he  might  require  by  robbing 
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and  spoiling  the  territory  (vol.  i.  p.  79.).  The  more  tender 
conscience  of  Bogussa  recoiled  from  this  expedient ;  and,  as  a 
more  agreeable  alternative,  he  offered  to  put  the  Teutonic 
Knights  in  possession  of  a  part  of  the  fortress  until  they  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  king  full  compensation  for  the  labour  and 
expenses  which  they  might  incur  in  helping  him  to  guard  the 
city.  The  Knights,  having  once  gained  admission,  showed  little 
sign  of  resting  contented  with  a  divided  authority.  A  series 
of  insults  offered  to  Bogussa  was  followed  by  his  expulsion, 
with  the  promise,  however,  that  the  fort  should  be  again 
made  over  to  his  keeping  so  soon  as  the  Order  had  received 
full  satisfaction  from  Vladislas.  Dantzig  was  thus  in  their 
hands.  The  treachery  of  one  of  the  garrison  soon  opened  to 
them  the  fortress  of  Sweckze :  and  the  whole  land  of  Pome¬ 
rania,  which  its  duke  Mistiwog  had  in  1296  solemnly  ceded  to 
King  Prezemislas,  submitted  to  the  sway  of  the  Order ;  and, 
as  Vladislas  proved  unable  to  produce  the  sum  at  wdiich  the 
Knights  valued  their  services,  their  grasp  was  not  relaxed. 

Of  the  cruelties  and  excesses  which  attended  these  aggressions, 
the  bishop  and  his  nephew  speak  in  the  forcible  language  of 
men  who  have  themselves  been  sufferers.  The  former  had  had 
his  house  burnt  and  his  property  plundered ;  but  w’hen  asked 
if  he  knew  the  faces  of  the  Grand  Master  or  any  of  his  Knights, 
he  replied,  not  unnaturally,  that  he  did  not,  and  that  he  had  no 
wish  to  know  them,  his  object  being  to  escai^e  as  quickly  as 
he  could  from  men,  who,  if  they  could  have  caught  him, 
would  certainly  have  killed  him  (vol  i.  p.  84.).  But  while  his 
memory  is  clear  as  to  the  time  of  these  calamities,  he  omits  to 
state  that  the  year  of  their  occurrence  (1331)  w’as  also  the  year 
of  the  terrible  expedition  of  Vladislas,  and  that  this  may  have 
had  some  share  in  causing  the  ravages  of  whieh  he  so  feelingly 
complains.  In  his  own  evidence  he  is  also  silent  wdth  regard 
to  another  fact,  which,  if  true,  might  be  pleaded  in  further 
extenuation  of  their  offences.  Aceording  to  the  testimony  of 
Andrew,  chancellor  of  the  cathedral  of  Posen,  the  Teutonic 
Knights  had  suffered  such  grievous  rebuffs  at  the  hands  of  the 
Lithuanians  and  Prussians  who  had  been  committed  to  their 
pastoral  care,  that  they  brought  to  Vladislas  the  keys  of  the 
fortresses  in  the  territory  of  Culm,  saying  that  they  were  un¬ 
able  to  hold  them  against  the  savages  wdiom  they  had  under¬ 
taken  to  convert.  And  his  authority  for  this  statement  is 
John  Bishop  of  Posen  himself. 

It  is  singular,  indeed,  to  find  the  witnesses  frequently  claim¬ 
ing  numerous  authorities  for  their  assertions,  and  when  asked  to 
name  some  or  any,  urging  their  numbers  or  their  death  as  a 
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reason  for  forgetting  all.  It  is  strange  again  to  find  Albert, 
dean  of  Plocz  (vol.  i.  p.  99.),  avowing  total  ignorance  of  so 
notorious  a  fact  as  the  condemnation  of  the  Knights  by  the 
legates  of  John  XXII.,  which  the  bishop  of  Posen  (himself 
one  of  the  commission  for  the  citation  of  the  Grand  Master) 
relates  with  the  most  minute  particulars.  But  it  can  be  no 
matter  for  surprise,  in  a  contest  where  both  sides  grasped  at 
every  possible  proof  that  might  further  their  cause,  to  find 
many  links  weak  or  w'orthless  and  much  evidence  inconclusive. 
Deeds  of  cession  on  the  part  of  rulers,  acts  of  consent  on  the 
part  of  the  people,'  are  urged  by  the  King  of  Poland  as  the 
evidence  for  his  right  to  certain  provinces  of  his  kingdom, 
together  with  the  more  curious  reason  that  those  provinces 
must  be  part  of  Poland  because  they  pay  Peter’s  pence,  a  tribute 
paid  by  Poland  alone  of  all  the  countries  of  north-eastern 
Europe. 

There  is  a  strange  monotony  in  the  history  of  the  Teutonic 
Order.  The  suit,  instituted  by  Kasimir  the  Great,  ended,  like 
the  previous  one,  with  a  legatine  sentence,  which  condemned 
the  Knights  to  pay  the  sum  of  194,500  marks,  together  with  all 
costs  on  both  sides.  This  sentence  was  as  little  heeded  as  the 
former  one ;  and,  four  years  later,  Kasimir  was  constrained  to 
accept  the  mediation  of  the  Kings  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
and  to  yield  up  to  the  Oi*der  the  absolute  possession  of  Cujavia, 
Culm,  and  IMichalow.  But  the  progress  and  tactics  of  the 
brethren  continued  unchanged,  and  Jagello  found  himself,  as 
Vladislas  V.,  much  in  the  same  relation  to  them  as  his  more 
fiery  namesake  Vladislas  IV.  The  chieftain  of  the  savage 
Lithuanians  had  embraced  Christianity,  had  aided  in  the  con¬ 
version  of  his  subjects,  had  made  vigorous  efforts  against  the 
restless  and  aggressive  Order,  and,  like  Vladislas  IV.,  had  de¬ 
feated  them  in  a  tremendous  battle  w’hich  almost  destroyed 
their  forces.  But  his  victory  produced  no  permanent  result. 
Another  compromise  was  followed,  as  before,  by  an  appeal  to 
the  spiritual  power,  and  the  victor  of  Tannenberg  was  driven 
to  plead  the  cause  of  his  kingdom  before  the  Council  of 
Constance. 

The  depositions  which  were  taken  in  consequence  of  this 
later  trial,  are  given  at  length  in  the  second  volume.  In 
character  they  differ  but  little  from  those  given  in  the  first, 
if  we  allow  for  the  force  of  time  in  weakening  oral  tradition. 
The  evidence  is  more  geogi’aphical  and  less  personal,  and  some 
of  the  witnesses  appear  to  be  less  trustworthy,  and  their  as¬ 
sertions  less  credible.  Amongst  them  we  meet  (vol.  ii.  p.  167.) 
with  one  Nicolas  Schathcowski,  a  citizen  of  Posen,  who  re- 
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presents  himself  as  150  years  of  age,  and  makes  the  astound¬ 
ing  statement  that  his  father,  who  lived  nearly  200  years,  had 
seen  Boleslas  I.,  surnamed  Khobri,  who,  crowned  King  of 
Poland  by  Otho  III.,  had  died  in  1025.  The  worthy  citizen 
forgot  that  even  a  larger  margin  was  requisite  to  make  his 
talc  consistent ;  but  we  need  hardly  resort  to  the  Returns  of 
the  Registrar-General  to  decide  against  the  existence  at  the 
present  time  of  any  man  whose  father  might  have  witnessed  the 
closing  scenes  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

The  third  volume  is  taken  up  in  part  with  the  examination, 
by  the  advocates  of  the  King  of  Poland,  of  the  documents  on 
which  the  Teutonic  Knights  relied  for  the  support  of  their 
claims.  The  donations  and  concessions  of  Gregory  IX., 
Alexander  IV.,  and  Clement  IV.,  of  Frederic  II.,  of  the 
Dukes  of  Mazovia,  and  the  regent  Conrad,  are  all  impugned 
for  various  reasons,  but  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  forgery.  This 
charge  is  especially  pressed  against  the  papal  letters,  as  being 
the  more  agreeable  alternative  to  men  who  were  determined 
to  set  aside  their  contents,  yet  shrunk  from  questioning  the 
plenary  authority  of  the  donor.  The  detection  of  forgery  may 
be  an  easy  or  a  most  difficult  task.  Gross  chronological 
blunders  or  a  too  manifest  bias  may  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
Decretals)  prove  a  series  of  documents  to  be  spurious ;  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  objections  purely  negative  can  be  allowed  to 
have  much  weight.  It  may  be  unwise  to  conclude  that  Frederic 
II.  was  not  the  writer  of  certain  letters  because  they  contmn 
concessions  beyond  his  jurisdiction,  and  to  reject  as  spurious 
the  letters  of  Alexander  IV.  and  Clement  IV.,  because  the 
later  of  these,  although  almost  word  for  word  the  same,  takes 
no  notice  of  that  of  Alexander  IV.,  while  both  are  equally 
silent  respecting  the  donation  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  (vol.  iii. 
p.  108.).  There  may  in  such  case  have  been  a  sufficient  motive 
for  silence,  while  unfortunately  the  experience  of  centuries  will 
show  the  folly  of  questioning  the  genuineness  of  pontifical  letters 
solely  because  they  sin  against  the  first  principles  of  Christian 
charity. 

But  we  cannot  close  our  brief  notice  of  these  volumes  with¬ 
out  calling  attention  to  the  most  singular  and  characteristic 
papers  contained  in  them, — the  pleadings,  namely,  of  the  Polish 
advocate  before  the  Council  of  Constance  (vol.  iii.  p.  66,  &c.). 
The  vehemence  with  which  the  writer  appeals  to  abstract 
principles  of  ethics  in  matters  wherein  he  must  have  felt  that 
his  own  side  was  almost  as  much  in  the  wrong  as  the  other, 
will  perhaps  excite  a  smile.  There  is  an  affectation  of  guileless 
simplicity  in  the  ascription  of  the  purest  motives  to  the  coun- 
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cillors  of  Constance ;  and  the  cogency  of  some  part  of  the 
reasoning  is  ludicrously  in  contrast  with  the  marvellous  ab¬ 
surdity  of  the  rest.  His  pages  are  garnished  with  abundant 
references  to  Aristotle  and  Cicero,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  the 
four  Gospels.  We  cannot  do  justice  to  the  wonderful  chain 
of  syllogisms,  of  which,  however,  we  translate  a  few  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  not  care  to  peruse  the  pages  of  the 
original  Latin.  First :  the  Knights  are  proved  to  be  no 
Knights  (vol.  iii.  p.  71.),  for  they  were  instituted  as  the  brethren 
of  St.  Mary’s  Hospital  at  Acre,  and  by  their  removal  from 
Palestine  they  have  ceased  to  be  such ;  and  their  hospital  of 
St.  Mary  in  Jerusalem  never  existed  except  in  imagination. 
Again ;  they  are  not  the  same  Order,  because  things  of  the  same 
species  agree  in  substance,  and  those  which  so  agree  produce 
the  same  effect ;  whereas  these  are  concerned  with  camps,  not 
with  hospitals.  Nor  are  they  a  religious  Order,  because  a 
hospital  was  the  final  cause  of  their  institution ;  and  as  the 
hospital  is  gone,  so  is  also  their  religious  profession.  Again : 
by  calling  themselves  hospitallers  when  they  are  not,  their  pro¬ 
fession  of  religion  is  a  falsehood,  and  such  falsehood  is  hypo¬ 
crisy:  the  Knights,  therefore,  are  hypocrites.  (P.  77.)  Yet 
more :  a  state  of  religion  is  a  certain  school,  wherein  one  is 
exercised  to  the  perfection  of  charity  :  but  the  Knights  are  en¬ 
rolled  avowedly  for  purposes  of  robbery  and  murder;  and  as 
their  life  tends  rather  to  perfection  in  cruelty  than  in  charity 
(a  state  repugnant  to  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour, 
and  to  the  evangelic  verity),  their  state  is  plainly  one  not  of 
religion,  but  of  error ;  and  as  nothing  is  opposed  to  charity  but 
mortal  sin,  therefore  the  Order  itself  consists  fundamentally  in 
mortal  sin.  (P.  84.)  Logical  sequence  brings  them  to  admit 
that  Jews  and  Saracens  are  our  neighbours,  to  be  converted  by 
all  lawful  means,  but  not  to  be  plundered  or  deprived  of  their 
territories.  Not  only,  however,  are  the  Knights  liars  and 
hypocrites,  they  are  also  heretics ;  because  heresy  is  by  Thomas 
Aquinas  defined  to  be  division  from  the  common  faith,  which 
is  identified  with  charity :  and  as  the  objects  of  the  Order 
involve  violence,  rapine,  sedition,  and  homicide  (which  are 
opposed  to  charity,)  therefore  the  Order  is  a  heresy.  Nay, 
they  are  worse  than  Jews  and  Turks,  because  all  heretics  pro¬ 
fessedly  Christians  are  worse  than  the  Turks,  who  have  never 
received  the  Gospel,  and  even  than  the  Jews,  who  have  received 
only  a  figure  of  it  in  the  Old  Testament.  Tliey  are  even 
worse  than  all  other  heretics,  —  Avorsc,  if  possible,  than  the 
Donatists,  because  if  their  heresy  had  spread,  according  to 
Gratian,  over  all  Africa,  and  done  grievous  damage  to  the 
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Churcli,  the  Teutonic  hereby  has  done  more  and  poisoned  for 
a  longer  time  tlie  faith  of  Christendom.  It  has  lured  its 
mercenaries  to  the  destruction  of  their  souls  from  Italy  and 
France,  from  England  and  all  Germany.  It  is  worse  than 
other  heresies,  because  it  rebels  not  only  against  the  law  of 
God,  but  also  against  that  of  nature.  It  is  worse,  because  they 
annually  carry  fire  and  sword  among  the  heathen  on  the  two 
great  feasts  of  the  blessed  Virgin  in  her  especial  honom*,  and 
because  they  sin  against  the  Canous  of  the  Council  of  Toledo, 
which  says  that  no  man  is  to  be  saved  against  his  will.  It 
is  therefore  obstinacy,  presumption,  and  madness  to  profess 
openly,  as  they  do,  that  their  Order  was  instituted  for  the 
extermination  of  the  heathen,  who  are  their  neighbours,  and 
for  the  plundering  of  their  goods  and  lands. 

This  reasoning  has  a  certain  cogency,  and  the  arguments  are 
not  altogether  weak  in  their  appeal  to  ethical  and  Christian 
laws.  13ut  the  writer  had  not,  probably,  altogether  forgotten 
that  the  hands  of  his  own  countrymen  were  not  wholly  pure 
from  all  this  heinous  iniquity,  that  their  dukes  and  kings  had 
assigned  to  the  Teutonic  Knights  many  a  province  which  was  not 
theirs  to  give,  and  granted  tliem  free  leave  to  rob  and  plunder 
tribes  wliom  they  found  it  convenient  to  brand  with  the  name 
of  heathens  and  savages.  Probably  he  may  have  remembered 
also  the  more  orthodox  crusade  in  which  Simon  de  Montfort 
spread  desolation  over  the  pleasant  regions  of  Provence.  Pos¬ 
sibly  he  may  have  read  (if  he  ever  came  across  the  exploits 
of  Henry  II.  and  the  Normans  in  Ireland)  that  other  Popes 
besides  Gregory  IX.  and  Alexander  IV.  had  given  up  a  people, 
already  Christians,  as  a  prey  to  the  sword  of  the  invader. 

The  pleader  expresses  a  devout  hope  that  the  Order  may  be 
utterly  extirpated,  or  else  sent  back  to  tend  the  sick  in  an 
hospital.  His  prayer  again  brings  up  the  contrast  between 
this  prosecution  of  the  plunderers  of  Pomerania  with  that 
which  had  just  extinguished  the  Order  of  the  Temple  in 
flames  and  blood.  The  motives  of  fear  and  hatred  are  the 
same ;  there  arc  the  same  imputations  of  cruelty,  falsehood, 
hypocrisy,  and  heresy,  but  not  a  trace  of  those  foul  and  obscene 
slanders  which  render  the  processes  against  the  Templars  in 
France  and  England  infamous  and  disgusting.  Whether  the 
comparative  moderation  of  the  Polish  pleader  might,  under 
altered  circumstances,  have  stooped  to  the  same  unworthy 
scandals,  is  a  question  which,  for  the  sake  of  human  nature, 
we  do  not  care  to  answer.  The  condition  of  the  two  orders 
was  different.  The  one  was  taken  unawares,  far  from  the 
scenes  of  its  exploits  and  its  greatness ;  the  other  stood  on  its 
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own  ground  amidst  its  victorious  legions.  Boundless  wealth 
was  supposed  to  be  attainable  by  the  annihilation  of  the  one, 
cold  and  forbidding  regions  were  alone  to  be  recovered  by  the 
suppression  of  the  other.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Knights 
of  the  Temple  perished  by  an  infamous  combination,  while  the 
last  Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic  Order  became  the  first  of 
a  long  line  of  powerful  princes  and  kings. 


Akt.  IX.  —  History  of  England  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the 
Death  of  Elizabeth.  By  James  Antony  Froude,  M.A., 
late  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Vols.  I. — IV. 
London :  1858. 

T N  undertaking  to  write  the  history  of  the  period  over  which 
these  volumes  extend,  Mr.  Froude  has  enjoyed  great  ad¬ 
vantages  over  previous  historians.  He  has  had  the  complete 
colleetion  of  State  Papers  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  edited, 
in  eleven  volumes,  by  Mr.  Robert  Lemon,  under  the  authority 
of  the  Commission  for  publishing  State  Papers,  the  first  five 
volumes  of  which  only  had  been  brought  out  w’hen  Dr.  Lingard 
published  his  last  edition.  He  has  also  had  a  large  manuscript 
collection  of  copies  of  letters,  minutes  of  council,  theological 
tracts,  parliamentary  petitions,  depositions  upon  trials,  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  communications  upon  the  state  of  the  country  furnished 
by  agents  of  the  Government,  all  relating  to  the  early  years  of  the 
English  Reformation,  which  was  generously  placed  in  his  hands 
for  the  purposes  of  this  work,  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  who 
had  discovered  these  documents  in  the  course  of  his  employment 
upon  the  public  records.  We  arc  glad  to  be  informed  that,  the 
part  of  Mr.  Froude’s  work  comprising  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
having  been  now  completed,  this  collection  will  be  given  to  the 
world.  Mr.  Froude  also  appears  to  have  had  illustrative  docu¬ 
ments  placed  at  his  command  from  other  quarters,  and  to  have 
appreciated  the  value  of  other  authentic  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion,  which  had  been  comparatively  neglected  by  his  predeces¬ 
sors.  He  writes  under  the  auspices  of  a  new  school  of  his¬ 
torical  composition,  which  requires  effect  to  be  produced 
not  by  brilliant  rhetoric  and  imposing  generalisation,  but  by 
minute  accuracy  of  detail.  This  change  in  the  mode  of  de¬ 
scribing  past  characters  and  events,  is  analogous  to  the  change 
from  idealism  to  realism  in  painting.  Preraphaelitism,  both  of 
the  pen  and  the  brush,  is  a  useful  correction  of  a  previous 
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morbid  tendency,  though  it  is  itself  liable,  like  all  other  move¬ 
ments,  to  exaggeration,  and  will  probably  be  followed  in  time  by 
a  reaction ;  a  reaction  which,  in  the  case  of  history,  will  be 
fostered  by  the  necessary  prolixity  of  minute  historians,  and 
the  difficulty  of  reading  a  history  of  England  (to  say  nothing 
of  the  history  of  other  countries)  in  two  or  three  hundred 
octavo  volumes,  amidst  the  conflicting  claims  of  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  knowledge,  and  the  pressing  avocations  of  a  busy 
world. 

Mr.  Froude  has  evidently  a  genuine  love  of  historical  re¬ 
search,  which  has  led  him  to  make  the  most  of  the  increased 
copiousness  of  his  materials ;  and  the  chapters  of  his  book  on 
the  Protestants,  on  Ireland,  on  Scotland,  on  the  Pilgrimage 
of  Grace,  and  on  the  French  War,  as  w'ell  as  many  minor 
portions  of  the  work,  arc  so  much  fuller  than  the  accounts  of 
the  same  subjects  given  by  his  predecessors,  that  they  may  be 
said  to  be  additions  to  the  history  of  England.  The  account 
of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  given  by  Lingard  occupies  five 
pages.  The  account  of  the  same  occurrences  given  by  Mr. 
Froude  occupies  eighty-eight  pages,  and  this  space  is  almost 
entirely  filled  with  graphic  and,  i'or  the  most  part,  interesting 
details.  The  details  are  selected  with  judgment  and  taste,  and 
thrown  into  a  vivid  and  striking  form  by  the  powers  of  a  fine 
imagination. 

The  narrative  moves  slow;  nor  has  Mr.  Froude  the  rare 
gift  of  preserving  the  perfect  unity  of  a  great  historical  drama, 
amidst  great  complexity  of  events  and  frequent  shiftings  of  the 
scenes.  His  history,  to  adopt  a  metaphor  which  he  himself 
applies  to  a  part  of  it,  passes  before  us  like  a  series  of  slides  in 
a  magic  lantern,  bright  and  glowing  but  not  sufficiently  con¬ 
nected.  It  is  much,  liowever,  that  the  slides  are  bright  and 
glowing  ;  that  highest  form  of  narrative  power  in  which  he  is 
deficient,  has  been  vouchsafed  to  few  masters  of  the  historic 
art.  The  book  is  greatly  overloaded  with  long  quotations  from 
State  Papers  ;  but  this  arises  less  from  a  fault  of  literary  judg¬ 
ment,  than  from  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  historical  and 
moral  value  of  every  thing  that  proceeded  from  the  government 
of  Henry  VIII. 

Of  j\Ir.  Froude’s  style  of  writing  different  opinions  will  be 
formed,  according  as  the  critic  is  satisfied  with  the  highly  com¬ 
posite  and  somewhat  flaccid  English  of  the  present  day,  or 
desires  more  of  the  strength  and  sweetness  of  the  Saxon  element 
of  our  language ;  a  question  of  taste  which  it  is  quite  beyond 
our  present  purpose  and  limits  to  decide.  But  the  praise  of 
grace  and  perspicuity  cannot  be  denied.  As  little  can  a  doubt 
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be  raided  of  the  beauty  of  certain  sentimental  and  poetical  pas¬ 
sages  which  are  scattered,  not  too  lavishly  or  inappropriately, 
through  the  work.  We  may  mention,  as  instances,  the  passage 
on  the  connexion  between  the  movements  of  the  Reformation 
and  the  great  astronomical  and  maritime  discoveries  of  the  day 
in  vol.i.  p.31.;  and  that  on  the  two  armies  of  martyrs,  Romanist 
and  Protestant,  drawn  out  for  the  heroic  conflict  of  mutual  en¬ 
durance  in  vol.  ii.  p.  342.  The  first  of  these  passages,  indeed,  is 
doubtful  in  fact,  sinee  the  countrymen  of  Galileo  and  Columbus 
remained  Roman  Catholic  ;  and  the  second  is  doubtful  in  senti¬ 
ment,  since  the  butchering  by  a  persecutor  of  an  unresisting 
victim,  is  occasioned  by  none  of  the  necessities,  and  mitigated  by 
none  of  the  chivalry,  of  war  :  but  the  commendation  which  has 
been  bestowed  on  both  as  pieces  of  fine  writing,  is  well  de¬ 
served.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  do  a  just  homage  to  the  descrip¬ 
tive  power  evinced  in  such  scenes  as  the  coronation  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  the  landing  of  the  English  army  at  Edinburgh,  the  sea- 
fight  off  St.  Helens,  some  of  the  martyrdoms,  and  the  assassi¬ 
nation  of  Cardinal  Beton.  It  is  but  a  slight  drawback  from  the 
merit  of  such  pictures,  that  the  imagination  which  produces 
them  sometimes  overstrains  itself,  and  talks  of  an  execution 
having  taken  place  ‘  on  that  dreary  November  day,’  and  of  a 
proclamation  being  posted  ‘  on  that  hot  Midsummer  day,’  when 
the  first  may,  for  all  we  know,  have  been  a  glorious  autumn  after¬ 
noon,  and  the  second,  a  morning  of  unusual  severity  even  in  an 
English  summer.  Mr.  Froiule  has  a  great  command  of  beautiful 
imagery,  which,  as  might  be  expected,  occasionally  runs  a  little 
wild.  The  tone  of  his  writing  is  sometimes  rather  mawkish : 
we  come  to  read  history,  not  to  sigh  over  it.  But  this,  again, 
is  the  exaggeration  of  a  genuine  sensibility  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  a  good  deal  of  the  excellency  of  his  w’ork.  In  style,  as 
in  sentiment,  he  often  palpably  imitates  Mr.  Carlyle ;  there  are 
also  decided  traces  of  the  literary  influence  of  Dr.  Newman, 
especially  in  the  more  poetical  and  in  the  more  sophistical 
passages. 

The  extended  religious  experience  and  converse  which  Mr. 
Froude  has  gone  through  in  the  eourse  of  his  devious  theo¬ 
logical  career,  has  given  him  a  great  advantage  in  depicting  the 
various  shades  of  religious  sentiment  and  the  various  phases  of 
religious  party.  lie  can  enter  into  the  feelings  of  Romanists, 
Anglo-Catholies,  Protestants,  and  Anabaptists,  with  equal  sym- 
patliy,  and  portray  them  with  equal  grace.  Religious  conserva¬ 
tism,  moderatism,  and  fanaticism,  —  he  knows  them  and  can 
forcibly  depict  them  all.  He  understands  the  love  which  mani¬ 
fests  itself  towards  an.  erring  brother  in  the  charities  of  perse- 
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cution.  He  can  enter  fully  into  the  attractions  of  religious 
submission,  and  he  can  enter  as  fully  into  the  attractions  of  re¬ 
ligious  insurrection.  He  has  studied  every  fold  of  the  clerical 
character,  and  knows  the  odium  theologicum  in  all  its  manifesta¬ 
tions.  We  doubt  whether,  in  this  great  qualification  for  por¬ 
traying  the  phases  of  a  complicated,  various,  and  wavering 
religious  movement,  he  has  ever  had  a  superior  among  his¬ 
torians.  But  Mr.  Froude  does  not  possess  the  same  advantages 
in  dealing  with  questions  of  politics,  jurisprudence,  or  political 
economy,  as  in  dealing  with  questions  of  religious  sentiment. 

Of  his  political  reasoning  the  following  is  a  fair  specimen. 
He  is  justifying  the  use  of  the  Test  of  Supremacy,  with  a 
view  to  the  judicial  murder  of  Fisher  and  More :  — 

‘In  the  present  happy  condition  of  this  country  even  liberty  of  in¬ 
surrection  might  be  entertained  as  a  private  opinion,  and  might  be 
maintained  publicly  as  an  abstract  principle,  without  danger.  But 
w'ithin  a  very  few  years  we  have  seen  a  law  passed,  which  made  the 
assertion  of  such  a  liberty  an  act  of  felony  ;  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  year  1848  will  enable  us,  if  we  reflect,  not  upon  what  these 
circumstances  actually  were,  but  on  what  they  easily  might  have 
been,  to  understand  the  position  of  Henry  VIII.’s  government  at  the 
moment  of  the  separation  from  Rome.  If  the  danger  in  that  year 
had  censed  to  be  imaginary —  if  Ireland  had  broken  into  a  real  insur¬ 
rection  —  if  half  the  population  of  England  had  been  socialist,  and 
had  been  in  secret  league  with  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  in  Paris 
for  a  combined  attack  upon  the  State  by  insurrection  and  invasion  — 
the  mere  passing  of  a  law,  making  the  use  of  seditious  language  an 
act  of  treason,  would  not  have  been  adequate  to  the  danger.  Sus¬ 
pected  persons  would  have  been  justly  submitted  to  questions  on 
their  allegiance,  and  insuflicient  answers  would  have  been  interpreted 
as  justifying  suspicion.  Not  the  expression  only  of  opinions  sub¬ 
versive  of  society,  but  the  holding  such  opinions  however  discovered, 
would  have  been  regarded  and  treated  as  a  crime  with  the  full  con¬ 
sent  of  what  is  called  the  common  sense  and  educated  judgment  of 
the  nation.’ 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that,  in  a  country  where  so  much 
political  discussion  goes  on  as  in  England,  a  highly  educated 
man  should  be  living  under  the  impression  that  the  imposition 
of  tests  of  political  opinion,  to  be  taken  under  penalty  of  death, 
is  a  measure  to  which  our  statesmen  would  feel  themselves  at 
liberty  to  resort,  and  in  resorting  to  which  they  would  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  common  sense  and  educated  judgment  of  the 
nation.  We  need  hardly  say  that  all  the  circumstances  of  Mr. 
Froude’s  hypothesis  actually  existed  or  w’ere  fully  believed  by 
the  Tory  Government  to  exist  at  the  commencement  of  the 
revolutionary  war ;  but  the  Tories,  though  ready  to  adopt 
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the  most  extreme  measures  that  panic  could  suggest,  or  that 
bigotry  would  sanction,  did  not  consider  it  competent  for  them 
to  put  a  Tory  test  to  the  Whigs,  and  send  to  the  scaffold  those 
who  declined  to  take  it.  We  profess  ourselves  at  a  loss  to 
divine  what  the  measure  is,  which  has  taken  in  Mr.  Froude’s 
imagination  the  shape  of  an  Act  making  it  felony  to  assert  the 
liberty  of  insurrection  as  an  abstract  principle. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Mr.  Froude  has  ever  seen  the  face 
of  English  justice.  If  he  had,  it  would  scarcely  be  possible 
for  him  to  give  such  an  account  as  he  has  given  of  the  trials 
of  Fisher  and  ^lore.  He  says  of  Cromwell  that,  ‘  in  fairness 
•'  he  should  have  been  tried  ;  but  it  would  have  added  nothing 
‘  to  his  chances  of  escape ;  he  could  not  disprove  the  accusations.’ 
It  appears  never  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  a  fair  trial  is  the 
only  mode  of  ascertaining  whether  the  accused  person  can  dis¬ 
prove  the  accusations  or  not,  and,  consequently,  the  only  judi¬ 
cial  evidence  that  history  can  accept  of  their  truth  or  falsehood. 
A  conviction  on  the  unsupiK>rted  evidence  of  the  counsel  for 
the  Crown  seems  to  him  a  perfectly  conclusive,  though  harsh, 
mode  of  condemnation.  Indeed,  to  assume  that  guilt  is  some¬ 
times  so  great  as  to  require  no  evidence,  is  a  pervading  habit  of 
his  mind,  which  we  need  hardly  say  a  month’s  observation  of 
the  conduct  of  judicial  investigations  in  a  court  of  law  would 
have  totally  dispelled.  When  he  has  enumerated  a  list  of 
trumpery  absurdities  which  ‘  must  have  been  symptoms  of  an 
‘  animus  to  the  Crown  prosecutors,’  he  regards  ‘  the  case 
‘  for  the  prosecution’  as  *  complete.’  ‘  Whether  the  extremity  of 
‘  suspicion  teas  justified  is  of  little  importance.  Enough  had 
‘  been  proved  to  bring  Surrey  under  the  letter  of  the 
‘  treason  law,  and  to  make  him  far  more  than  guilty  under 
‘  the  spirit  of  it,’  is  a  very  fair  specimen  of  his  judicial 
language.  Of  the  same  body  of  evidence  he  prettily  observes, 
that  ‘  truth  and  falsehood,  suspicion  and  certainty,  gathered  up 
‘  into  one  black  ominous  storm.’  The  most  tainted  witness  is 
good  enough  to  convict  a  ‘  traitor  ’  to  Henry’s  infallibility,  if 
‘  the  pressure  of  the  times  ’  makes  a  conviction  useful.’  Indeed, 
the  most  romantic  girl  is  not  less  exacting  in  her  demands 
of  proof  against  the  enemies  of  her  lover  than  he  is  against 
any  of  the  objects  of  Henry  VIlL’s  anger  or  suspicion.  In 
reference  to  questions  of  general  jurisprudence,  he  b  as  free 
from  the  restraints  of  ordinary  prineiples  as  he  is  in  reference 
to  questions  of  judicial  investigation.  *  A  chasm  lay  between 
‘  the  two  estimates  of  the  same  subject,  which  would  not  readily 
‘be  filled,’  is  his  way  of  justifying  a  breach  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  government  towards  amnestied  rebels.  In  another 
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case,  the  question  being  whether  the  Government  is  bound  by 
the  terras  of  a  surrender  made  to  the  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  he 
seems  to  think  this  question  not  ill  solved  by  keeping  the 
person  who  had  surrendered  for  some  time  in  prison  previous 
to  putting  him  to  death.  No  doubt  in  all  this  he  is  led  astray 
by  his  prepossessions  as  much  as  by  his  want  of  familiarity 
with  legal  principles ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  draw  the  infer¬ 
ence  that  some  knowledge  of  law  and  law  courts  is  a  useful 
accomplishment  for  an  historian  who  is  to  form  judgments 
upon  questions  of  criminal  justice. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Froude’s  notions  of  political  economy,  it  is 
perhaps  sufficient  to  say,  that  he  evidently  believes  it  possible  to 
make  food,  and  other  articles  of  commerce,  cheap  by  legislative  re¬ 
gulations  ;  that  he  assumes  the  era  of  protective  and  sumptuary 
legislation  to  be  separated  from  us  by  so  vast  a  chasm  of  time 
and  thought,  that  we  can  no  longer  understand  the  views  and 
motives  upon  which  the  authors  of  such  legislation  proceeded ; 
and  that  he  represents  the  debasement  of  the  currency  in  154G 
as  ‘  a  temporary  loan  from  the  Mint,  and  a  proceeding  not  dis- 
‘  tinguishable,  except  in  form,  from  the  suspension  of  specie 
*  payments  in  1797.’  The  last-mentioned  opinion  reveals  a 
want  of  knowledge  of  history  beyond  the  period  with  which  the 
writer  is  immediately  concerned,  which  betrays  itself  elsewhere, 
and  especially  in  his  account  of  the  feudal  system.  An  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  repeated  struggles  between  mediaeval 
sovereigns  and  their  subjects  about  the  debasement  of  the 
currency  must  surely  have  enlightened  even  the  most  romantic 
and  prejudiced  mind  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  proceeding  of 
Henry  VIII. 

But,  unfortunately,  the  great  merits  of  Mr.  Froude’s  work 
are  defaced  by  a  still  graver  defect  than  any  mere  want  of 
special  knowledge,  and  one  which,  unless  he  has  the  courage  to 
eradicate  it,  will  probably  convert  into  a  mere  quarry  for  future 
historians  that  which  might  have  been  an  enduring  edifice  of 
his  own  fame.  This  defect  is  a  pervading  paradox  of  the  most 
extravagant  kind. 

When  the  learned  but  insane  Hardouin  was  taken  to  task 
for  his  paradoxical  theory  respecting  the  authorship  of  the 
Classics,  he  answered,  that  he  did  not  get  up  at  four  o’clock 
every  morning  merely  to  say  what  others  had  said  before  him. 
In  the  same  way  AL:.  Froude  seems  to  have  thought  that  it 
would  be  an  unsatisfactory  result  of  all  his  laborious  researches, 
if  they  ended  in  furnishing  him  merely  with  a  mass  of  new  and 
interesting  details,  illustrating  the  received  view  of  the  occur¬ 
rences  of  the  time,  or  even  with  some  important  modifications  of 
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that  view  in  regard  to  questions  of  a  secondary  kind.  Some 
great  discovery  must  be  made  to  reward  adequately  so  much 
labour,  and  to  satisfy  the  expectation  raised  by  the  opening  of 
mines  of  documentary  evidence  hitherto  unexplored.  This  dis¬ 
covery  is,  that  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  is  a  ‘  palimpsest,*  the 
original  writing  of  wliich  being  restored  by  Mr.  Froude,  who 
has  detected  it  beneath  the  legends  written  over  it  by  calumny 
and  prejudice,  Henry  VIII.,  though  his  administration  was  beset 
with  difficulties  and  clouded  by  domestic  infelicity,  comes  forth 
as  a  perfect  king,  while  his  supposed  victims  are  converted 
into  criminals,  w'hoin  the  best  of  sovereigns  was  compelled, 
by  their  misdeeds,  and  by  the  urgent  pressure  of  circum¬ 
stances,  to  sacrifice  to  his  sense  of  public  duty. 

The  present  tendencies  of  Mr.  Froude’s  philosophy  probably 
conspired  with  the  fascinations  of  literary  paradox  in  inducing 
him  to  adopt  the  imperious  Tudor  as  the  almost  faultless  hero 
of  his  history.  Henry  VIII.,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
detractions  from  this  moral  perfection  of  his  character,  was  not 
deficient  in  force ;  and  force  is  evidently  the  present  object  of 
Mr.  Froude’s  sentimental  admiration.  By  a  most  natural  re¬ 
action  the  author  of  ‘  The  Nemesis  of  Faith’  and  ‘The  Sha- 
‘  dows  of  the  Clouds’  has  now  embraced  ‘  muscular  Christianity,’ 
combined  with  the  ‘  Hero  Worship  ’  of  jMr.  Carlyle,  whose  in¬ 
fluence,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  is  visible  in  his  reflec¬ 
tions  and  in  his  style.  Approaching  the  history  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Reformation  in  this  temper  of  mind,  he  could  scarcely  fail 
to  be  captivated  by  the  strong  will,  the  forcible  language,  and 
the  vigorous  administration  of  the  second  Tudor.  He  states, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  with  perfect  accuracy,  that  ‘  when  he 
‘  commenced  the  examination  of  the  records,  he  brought  with 
‘  him  the  inherited  impression,  from  which  he  had  neither  any 
*  thought  nor  any  expectation  that  he  should  be  disabused.’ 
He  found,  however,  that  this  impression  ‘  melted  between  his 
‘  hands.’  It  has  melted  so  completely,  that  there  is  scarcely 
one  of  Henry’s  actions,  —  persecutions,  confiscations,  multi¬ 
plied  acts  of  attainder,  divorces,  assumptions  by  the  Crown  of 
dominion  over  conscience,  violent  and  sanguinary  revolutions 
of  policy,  bloody  vagrancy  laws,  breaches  of  amnesty,  inroads 
upon  the  constitution,  benevolences,  repudiations  of  loans,  de- 
basings  of  the  currency,  diplomatic  assassinations, — which  does 
not  come  out  laudable  to  masculine  and  comprehensive  minds. 
The  restoration  of  a  palimpsest  is  a  very  feeble  image  whereby  to 
depict  a  discovery  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  historical  research. 
To  render  the  illustration  adequate,  we  must  suppose  the 
writing  over  the  palimpsest  to  be  an  account  of  the  same 
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matter  exactly  contradicting  that  which  was  given  by  the 
palimpsest  itself. 

The  palimpsest  commences  with  a  view,  reversing  all  our 
former  views,  of  the  state  of  society  under  the  feudal  system ; 
for  the  feudal  system  it  is,  though  the  familiar  features  are  almost 
lost  under  the  roseate  haze  of  sentiment,  and  the  familiar  name 
is  scarcely  breathed.  The  materials  for  this  portion  of  the  resto¬ 
ration,  however,  are  not  Mr.  Robert  Lemon’s  newly  published- 
State  Papers,  nor  Sir  Francis  Palgrave’s  ‘neglected  manu- 
‘  scripts  fast  perishing  of  decay.’  They  are  the  Statutes  of  the 
Realm,  a  source  of  information  not  very  ‘  imperfectly  known,’ 
as  regards  the  Constitution  and  the  law,  to  Mr.  Reeves  and 
Mr.  liallam,  nor,  as  regards  social  and  economical  legislation, 
to  Mr.  Eden  and  Adam  Smith  —  to  say  nothing  of  Barrington 
on  the  Statutes  and  Cobbett’s  Parliamentary  History.  ‘  There 
‘  are  times,’ says  Mr.  Froude,  pensively,  ‘  in  which  I  think  that 
‘  more  which  is  really  valuable  in  English  history  lies  in  these 
‘  unobtrusive  statutes,  than  in  all  our  noisy  wars,  reformations, 

‘  and  revolutions.’  He  will  find  that  Adam  Smith  has  some 
remarks  on  that  very  attempt  to  do  battle  against  the  ‘  manifesta- 
‘  tions  of  the  devil’s  power,’  by  means  of  sumptuary  laws,  which 
he  is  here  lauding  above  Agincourt,  the  Constitution,  and  the 
Liturgy ;  remarks  which  seem  almost  pointed  at  the  sumptuary 
hero  of  all  the  pageants  and  jousts  recounted  by  Hall,  and  of  that 
crowning  act  of  Henry  V Ill’s  sumptuary  conflict  with  the  devil 
—  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  But  if  the  statutes 
and  the  other  records  of  feudalism  have  not  been  imperfectly 
known,  they  have  certainly  been  ‘  misinterpreted  through 
‘  natural  prejudice,’  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  For  it  seems 
the  social  system  established  by  William  the  Conqueror  and  his 
Normans,  of  which  the  Tudor  era  saw  the  lamentable  but  in¬ 
evitable  decay,  was  the  system  of  a  time  *  when  the  nation  was 

*  in  a  normal  condition  of  militancy  against  social  injustice ; 

‘  when  the  government  was  enabled  by  happy  circumstances  to 
‘  pursue  into  detail  a  single  and  serious  aim  at  the  well-being — 

*  well-being  in  its  widest  sense  —  of  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
‘  monwealth.  Villenage  was  a  coherence  of  society  on  prin- 
‘  ciples  of  fidelity,’  when  ‘  men  were  held  together  by  oaths, 

*  free  acknowledgments,  and  reciprocal  obligations,’  and  the 
fealty  of  the  villain  ‘  was  treated  rather  as  a  free  j)romise  to  be 

*  given  than  as  a  thing  to  be  compelled,  and  the  dignity  of  the 
‘  man  was  preserved  even  while  acknowledging  the  obligations 

*  of  his  serviee.’  The  Norman  Forest  Laws  served  only  to  en¬ 
hance  the  excitement  of  field  sports  by  danger  to  the  Saxon 
sportsman ;  indeed,  it  is  the  merry  rogues  who  were  hanged 
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and  mutilatetl  under  those  laws,  if  anybody,  that  stand  in  need 
of  a  playful  apology  to  pedants  for  the  immoral  fun  which  they 
enjoyed.  The  statesmen  of  the  day  had  attentively  considered 
the  subject  of  population,  and  found  it  better  that  it  should 
remain  stationary  ;  a  result  which  was  secured  by  the  beneficent 
agency  of  the  AVars  of  the  Roses  and  the  Black  Death.  The 
feudal  legislators,  who  fixed  the  price  of  herrings,  without  regard 
to  the  season  and  the  wages  of  labour  without  reference  to  the 
price  of  bread,  and  who  prohibited  money  from  being  carried  out 
of  the  country  in  trade,  while  they  exiK)rted  it  by  millions  for 
filibustering  wars,  w'ere  not  ignorant  of  political  economy ;  but 
they  set  its  base  and  selfish  laws  aside  in  their  aspirations  after 
a  high  moral  ideal.  So  high  was  that  ideal  that  it  is  absolutely 
beyond  our  conception  in  this  degenerate  age,  which  has 
nothing  to  connect  it  with  the  corn  laws  passed  out  of  anxiety 
for  the  British  ‘  farmers  and  labourers  ’  by  the  landlord  legis¬ 
lators  of  Edward  IV.,  except  the  faint  links  of  sympathy  pre¬ 
served  by  the  sepulchral  monuments  and  the  sound  of  the 
church  bells.  The  attempts  of  the  feudal  Parliament  to  force 
traders  and  victuallers  to  sell  their  goods  under  price  to  the 
households  of  persons  of  quality,  were  a  noble  rebuke  to  the 
‘  greedy  and  covetous  ’  minds  of  persons  in  trade.  The  laws  of 
apparel  were  not  passed  to  prevent  roturiers  from  dressing  like 
their  feudal  betters,  but  to  hold  every  man  at  his  jjost  in  the 
happy  social  army,  pending  the  great  struggle  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  The  life  of  the  country  gentlemen  was  a  laborious  course 
of  public  duty  with  scanty  remuneration  ;  and  the  nobility  set 
an  honourable  example  of  economy  and  self-denial,  by  keeping 
enormous  trains  of  riotous  retainers.  Instead  of  opera-boxes  and 
yachts.  The  Acts  against  enclosures  (which  Mr.  Froude  seems 
not  to  be  aware  were  the  subjects  of  contemporary  discussion) 
were  intended  not  merely  to  keep  up  the  military  services  and 
aids,  but  to  put  down  selfishness  in  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of 
property,  and  prevent  people  from  taking  a  ‘  commercial’  view 
of  the  ownership  of  land.  The  trade  monopolies  of  the  guilds 
were  not  granted  for  the  interests  of  the  members  of  those 
guilds,  or  even  for  the  encouragement  of  trade  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  but  in  order  that  the  legislature,  ‘  might  not  let  that  Indis- 
‘  pensable  task  go  wholly  unattempted  of  distributing  the  various 
‘  functions  of  society  by  the  rule  of  capacity.’  Everybody,  in  those 
days,  was  almost  as  great  a  dramatic  genius  as  Shakspeare,  ex¬ 
cept,  unluckily,  those  who  attempted  to  rival  him  in  writing 
dramas.  A  multitude  of  Acts,  often  reiterated,  against  fraud  in 
various  departments  of  commerce,  prove  that  then  indeed 
there  was  honest  dealing  between  man  and  man.  The  universal 
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hatred  of  idleness  is  in  like  manner  demonstrated  by  the 
bloody  vagrancy  laws.  Two  of  those  laws  providing  for  the 
flogging  of  men  and  women  till  their  backs  are  bloody  —  the 
flogging  of  ‘  impotent  ’  persons,  —  branding,  mutilating,  and 
hanging  for  the  third  offence —  and  for  the  delivering  to  strange 
masters,  and,  in  case  of  resistance,  publicly  flogging  children 
above  Jive, — are  of  peculiar  interest,  because  ‘  the  merit  of  them, 

‘  or  the  guilt,  if  guilt  there  be,’  belongs  to  Henry’s  own  royal 
hand.  \Ve  apprehend  that  to  the  true  hero-worshipper  the 
*  guilt  ’  of  an  act  of  oppression  is,  if  not  its  *  merit,’  at  least 
its  fascination.  What  enhances  the  virtue  of  the  rulers  of 
the  State  and  the  laity  in  this  heroic  age  is,  that  all  the  time 
the  Kulers  of  the  Church  and  the  clergy,  who  should  be  the  salt 
of  society,  had  not  only  lost  their  savour  but  become  absolute 
poison. 

The  most  important  discoveries  of  this  part  of  the  ‘pa- 
‘  limpscst  ’  are  two  respecting  the  Statutes  of  Labourers. 
The  ordinary  opinion  is  that  the  labouring  population  having 
been  thinned  by  the  great  plague  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
and  the  wages  of  labour  having  risen  accordingly,  a  statute  was 
passed  by  the  feudal  landowners  in  the  interest  of  the  em¬ 
ployer,  to  prohibit  the  labourer,  under  penalties,  from  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  state  of  the  market,  and  to  compel  him  to  serve, 
upon  demand,  at  the  old  rate  of  wages ;  and  that  this  statute  was 
followed  by  a  line  of  similar  statutes,  as  well  as  by  other  statutes 
passed  in  the  same  interest  to  restrain  the  children  of  agricultural 
labourers  from  being  apprenticed  to  trades,  and  thereby  with¬ 
drawing  their  labour  from  the  land.  This  view  of  the  matter 
was  countenanced  by  the  express  w'ords  of  the  legislators,  who,  to 
do  them  justice,  were  no  sentimentalists,  and  who  avowed  their 
paternal  and  generous  object  in  the  plainest  terms  which  the 
English  language  could  supply.  It  was  also  countenanced  by 
the  oaths  and  the  heavy  and  increasing  penalties  by  which  it  was 
attempted  to  bind  the  reluctant  labourer  to  regulations  which, 
if  they  had  been  made  in  his  interest,  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
employer,  he  would  have  observed,  or  rather  have  enforced  on 
the  employer,  of  his  own  accord.  And  it  w’as  further  countenanced 
by  the  clauses  which  provide,  that  where  the  customary  rate  of 
wages  is  already  below  the  maximum  fixed  by  the  statute,  the 
customary  rate,  and  no  higher,  shall  continue  to  be  taken,  the 
statute  notwithstanding.  The  germs  of  the  bloody  Vagrancy 
Laws,  in  which  Mr.  Froude  takes  such  austere  delight,  are  found 
in  the  same  statutes,  and  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  the  Va¬ 
grancy  Laws,  the  Statutes  of  Labourers,  and  the  Acts  restrain¬ 
ing  Apprenticeship,  were  all  parts  of  a  great  legislative  effort 
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of  the  feudal  landlords  to  prevent  the  labourer  fi-oin  carrying 
his  labour  to  a  free  market  in  the  rising  towns  and  bind  him 
down  again  to  the  feudal  soil.  In  Mr.  Fronde’s  ‘palimpsest,’ 
however,  this  is  all  entirely  reversed ;  and  the  Statutes  of  La¬ 
bourers,  instead  of  being  selfish  attempts  of  the  feudal  Parlia¬ 
ments  to  lower  the  labourers’  wages  in  their  own  interest,  turn 
out  to  have  been,  in  fact,  most  disinterested  ordinances  passed 
by  those  philanthropic  rulers  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
labourers’  wages  against  themselves.  The  penalties  imposed  on 
the  labourer  for  nonobservance  of  the  statutes,  and  his  evident 
efforts  to  escai)e  from  them,  must,  w'e  presume,  be  explained  by 
reference  to  the  Quixotic  public  spirit  of  both  parties;  the 
patriot  labourer  endeavouring  to  renounce  the  boon  which  the 
patriot  landowner  was  determined  to  bestow.  The  insurrection 
of  Wat  Tyler  and  his  fellows,  of  the  German  peasants,  and  of 
the  French  Jacques,  against  the  whole  of  a  social  system  which 
was  formed  and  maintained  for  their  especial  benefit,  will  admit 
of  a  similar  explanation.  The  statutes  restraining  the  agri¬ 
cultural  poor  from  putting  their  sons  to  trade,  may  be  said  to 
show  the  anxiety  of  the  legislative  sage,  lest  the  enterprising 
Rasselas  of  the  feudal  manor  should,  in  an  evil  hour  for  himself, 
quit  the  Happy  Valley  of  Villenage,  stray  to  the  selfish  commer¬ 
cial  town,  and  plunging  into  the  ‘  unequal  struggle  with  capital,’ 
the  natural  enemy  of  labour,  fail  for  want  of  feudal  protection 
in  that  hopeless  conflict,  and  sink  into  a  Whittington.  The 
statutes  or  clauses  of  statutes,  lengthening  the  hours  of  work 
and  cutting  off  holidays,  must  have  been  wrung  by  the  conscien¬ 
tious  labourer  from  the  reluctant  bosom  of  his  too-indulgent 
lord. 

The  second  discovery  relates  to  the  rate  of  wages  fixed  by 
the  Satutes  of  Labourers,  and  has  been  so  fully  discussed  by 
a  contemporary  *,  that  we  need  only  glance  at  it  here.  The 
statutes  give  the  labourer  his  choice  between  two  scales  of 
wages,  one  daily,  the  other  by  the  year.  The  daily  scale  for  a 
farm  servant,  by  6  Henry  VIII.  c.  3.,  is  Ad.  for  half  the  year,  and 
3</.  for  the  other  half.  The  yearly  scale  is  16s.  8rf.,  with  4s. 
for  clothes,  and  a  personal  allowance  for  food,  which,  from  docu¬ 
ments  quoted  by  Mr.  Eden,  (vol.  i.  p.  46.)  appears  to  have  been 
of  a  very  coarse  kind,  and  which  the  contemporary  to  whom  we 
have  alluded  values  at  10s.,  but  which,  to  be  safe,  we  will  value 
at  15s.  a  year.  It  seems  obvious  that  the  yearly  and  daily 
scale  being  offered  as  alternatives,  check  each  other,  and  that 
in  the  then  low  state  of  agriculture  the  labourer  could  only 

*  See  the  British'Quarterly  Review  for  last  April. 
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get  as  many  days’  work  in  the  year  as  would  make  up  his  yearly 
earnings  to  about  35s.  According  to  Mr.  Froude’s  ‘palimpsest,’ 
however,  the  labourer  could  command  an  engagement  for  the 
year  at  the  daily  rate,  which  is  made  up  to  4rf.  a  day  on  the 
average  all  the  year  round  by  a  conjectural  addition  for  harvest 
work;  though,  we  may  remark,  artificers  were  specially  com¬ 
pelled  by  Statute  (12  Ivichard  II.)  to  work  on  the  farms  in 
liar  vest  in  order  to  keep  down  the  price  of  labour  at  that  season. 
And  thus  his  wages  are  raised  from  36s.  to  51.  a  year,  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  the  rent  of  a  farm  on  which  six  labourers  were 
kept,  and  a  quarter  of  the  income  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  as 
stated  respectively  in  Mr.  Froude’s  own  pages.  From  these 
wages  the  happy  peasant  who  could  command  them  was  per¬ 
petually  trying  to  escape,  and  was  imprisoned,  stocked,  and 
branded  for  so  doing. 

The  decline  of  the  commercial  part  of  this  admirable  system 
must,  it  seems,  be  connected  with  the  deep  melancholy  which 
settled  down  on  (^ueen  Elizabeth  in  her  later  years.  Why 
so  admirable  a  system  went  to  decay  under  so  admirable  a 
sovereign,  just  at  the  moment  when  the  nation  exchanged  a 
false  for  a  true  religion,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  discern  from  the 
‘palimpsest’  The  discovery  of  America  and  of  the  correct 
theory  of  the  solar  system  does  not  seem  to  us  an  adequate,  or 
even  a  rational,  account  of  the  matter.  The  complication  and 
fluctuation  of  employment  and  population,  also  seems  as  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  explain  such  a  relapse,  on  the  part  of  an  heroic  nation, 
from  a  high  ideal  to  the  consecration  of  absolute  ‘  baseness,’  as 
the  rule  of  social  life.  There  is  something,  perhaps,  nearer  the 
mark,  in  the  hint  that  a  deficiency  was  ultimately  found  of  men 
honest  enough  to  regulate  other  people’s  interests  without  look¬ 
ing  to  their  own ;  though  it  is  curious  that  this  should  have 
occurred  at  the  very  moment  when  Mr.  Froude  celebrates  the 
opening  of  a  new  and  glorious  era.  Why  should  people  have 
grown  less  trustworthy  and  lower  in  their  views  of  social  obli¬ 
gation,  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  grew  more  sincerely  and 
rationally  religious?  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  safest  explanation 
is  that  it  was  ‘  inevitable.’  We  may  set  all  cross-questioning 
at  defiance  so  long  as  w’e  hold  the  spigot  of  destiny  and  can 
turn  uiK)n  the  importunate  querist  the  overwhelming  tide  of 
fate. 

Here  perhaps  would  have  been  the  place  to  tell  us  something 
definite  about  the  political  constitution  of  England  under  the 
Tudors.  What  was  the  composition  and  character  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  how  far  were  they  independent  of 
the  Crown  ?  We  should  also  have  been  glad  to  know  what 
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the  Judges  and  Juries  were  like,  and  how  justice  was  done 
between  the  Crown  and  the  subject.  About  judges  and  juries 
we  do  not  remember  that  we  get  a  single  syllable  of  infor¬ 
mation  through  the  whole  course  of  these  pages.  About  the 
Constitution  we  get  scattered  hints,  and  those  of  a  rather  con¬ 
tradictory  kind.  In  one  case  we  are  told  that  the  ‘  despotism 

*  of  Henry  was  splendidly  veiled  when  he  could  applaud  so  re- 
‘  solved  an  assertion  of  the  liberties  of  the  House  of  Commons 
‘  (it  is  only  the  assertion  of  their  personal  privilege  of  freedom 
‘  from  arrest,  in  the  Ferrars’  case),  and  could  acknowledge  that 
‘  any  portion  of  his  own  power  was  dependent  on  their  presence 

*  and  their  aid’  (vol.  iv.  p.  151.).  But  in  Lambert’s  case  (iii. 
340.)  the  Crown  seems  so  completely  bound  by  the  law  that 
it  cannot,  even  in  the  most  touching  circumstances,  exercise  the 
prerogative  of  mercy.  When  a  butcherly  vagrancy  law  has 
been  twice  ‘  formally  passed  ’  by  Parliament,  it  becomes  ‘  the 

*  expressed  conviction  of  the  English  nation  ’  (i.  78.).  But  in 
iii.  375.  (where  some  very  instructive  details  are  given  re¬ 
specting  the  general  election  of  1539),  we  are  told  that  ‘the 
‘  returns  for  the  boroughs  were  determined  by  the  chief  owners 

*  of  property  within  the  limits  of  the  franchise ;  those  for  the 
‘  counties  depended  on  the  great  landholders,’  which,  in  a  case 
of  vagrancy  laws  especially,  would  make  the  voice  of  Parliament 
something  considerably  short  of  the  ‘  expressed  conviction  of 
‘  the  English  nation.’  We  want  to  know  who  really  originates 
pei’secuting  acts,  confiscations,  repudiations,  acts  of  attainder, 
and  recommendations  to  a  beloved  sovereign  to  marry  again  the 
day  after  cutting  off  his  wife’s  head ;  and  whether  the  verdict 
of  the  jury  in  a  case  of  treason  is  good  for  any  thing  as  evidence 
of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  ?  There  is  a  great  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  writer  of  the  *  palimpsest  ’  to  fix  questionable 
transactions  on  the  Parliament  and  the  nation  ;  but  his  language 
is  far  from  explicit.  The  seat  of  responsibility  appears  to  be 
placed  behind  a  mysterious  cloud,  where  the  force  of  circum¬ 
stances  gathers,  breaking  forth  from  time  to  time  in  an  inevitable 
demand  for  somebody’s  money  or  bead. 

It  is  rather  fortunate  that  the  ‘  palimpsest  ’  begins  with  the 
fall  of  Wolsey,  and  not  at  the  commencement  of  Henry’s  reign. 
The  author  is  thus  spared  the  necessity  of  contrasting  the  De¬ 
fender  of  the  Papal  Supremacy  and  the  assailant  of  Luther,  with 
the  framer  of  the  test  of  the  Royal  Supremacy,  and  the  bloody 
persecutor  of  Haughton,  Fisher,  and  More.  The  review  of  the 
early  years  of  the  king  is  done  with  a  very  delicate  hand.  It 
appears,  however,  that  Henry  was  throwing  himself  into  the 
Roman  Catholic  system,  indulgences  and  all,  like  a  Newmanite 
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throwing  himself  into  the  system  of  the  Church  of  England 
as  a  spiritual  experiment;  but  that  about  the  time  when  he 
wished  to  get  rid  of  his  wife,  and  the  Pope  refused  to  help  him, 
he  found  that  the  fatal  hour  had  struck  and  that  the  Church 
of  Hildebrand  could  not  be  restored.  The  eye  of  the  author  of 
the  ‘  palimpsest,’  however,  saw  the  Pope’s  enemy  in  the  ‘  De- 
‘  fender  of  the  Faith,’  from  the  beginning.  ‘  It  is  certain  that 
‘if,  as  I  said,  he  had  died  before  the  divorce  was  mooted, 

‘  Henry  VIIL,  like  that  Roman  emperor  said  by  Tacitus  to 
‘  have  been  consensu  omnium  dignus  imperii  nisi  imperasset,  would 
‘  have  been  considered  by  posterity  as  formed  by  Providence  for 
'the  conduct  of  the  Rif ormation.  We  must  allow  him,  there- 
‘  fore,  the  benefit  of  his  past  career,  and  be  careful  to  remember 
*  it  when  interpreting  his  later  actions.’  But  the  historian  him¬ 
self  does  not  remember  Henry’s  past  career,  or  allow  him  the 
benefit  of  it  w'hen  he  is  cutting  off  the  heads  of  More  and 
Fisher  for  continuing  to  believe  the  doctrines  which  he  had 
himself  vehemently  defended. 

In  the  case  of  the  divorce  of  Catherine  of  Arragon  (where 
Mr.  Froude  at  once  shows  his  superiority  to  his  predecessors  in 
documentary  illustration  and  fulness  of  discussion)  the  writer  of 
the  ‘  palimpsest  ’  takes  the  king’s  side  as  vehemently  as  if  he 
had  stood  in  the  shoes  of  Anne  Boleyn ;  but,  by  a  bold  and 
unexpected  stroke,  entirely  alters  the  king’s  plea.  The  king 
applied  to  the  Pope  to  have  his  marriage  with  Catherine  de¬ 
clared  null,  on  the  theological  and  canonical  ground  of  the  inva¬ 
lidity  of  the  dispensation  under  which  that  marriage  had  been 
contracted.  This  was  the  question  laid  before  the  Universities, 
and  if  it  had  not  been  also  the  question  before  the  Pope,  the 
opinions  of  those  bodies  would  have  been  quite  irrelevant.  The 
aUeged  danger  to  the  succession  from  the  want  of  an  heir  male 
to  the  Crown  was  urged  only  as  a  ground  for  claiming  speedy 
judgment  Mr.  Froude,  however,  proposes  to  discard  the  theo¬ 
logical  plea  and  transfer  the  case  to  the  broad  and  intelligible 
ground  of  political  necessity.  He  wbhes  ‘  the  theological  laby- 
‘  rinth  had  never  been  entered,’  and  even  that  the  monarch  whose 
admirable  theological  productions  he  is  afterwards  to  celebrate, 
bad  never  rcceiv^  a  theological  education.  No  doubt  the  theolo¬ 
gical  plea  was  most  unsound  and  hypocritical.  Whether  the 
original  dispensation  to  marry  Arthur’s  widow  was  good  or  bad, 
twenty  years  of  cohabitation  with  Catherine,  and  the  birth  of 
several  children,  one  of  whom  was  still  living  and  had  been 
brought  up  as  a  legitimate  child,  had  made  the  marriage  a  good 
marriage  in  the  sight  of  God;  and  to  do  what  Mr.  Froude 
admits  was  a  cruel  though  *  necessary  ’  (i.  e.  convenient)  injustice 
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to  Catherine  and  bastardise  her  daughter  on  the  theological 
ground,  was  to  suppose  that  God  abhors  a  technical  flaw  more 
than  a  substantial  wrong.  But  still,  to  shift  the  ground  of  one 
of  the  greatest  controversies  (as  well  as  the  very  filthiest)  that 
ever  agitated  Christendom,  at  this  distance  of  time,  is  a  ticklish 
operation,  even  for  the  most  skilful  advocate.  It  is  like  Dr. 
Newman’s  attempt  to  transfer  the  time-worn  edifice  of  Romanism 
from  the  old  foundation  of  Tradition  to  the  new  foundation 
of  Development.  Mr.  Froude  is  under  the  impression  that 
the  Pope  was  the  depository  of  a  general  dispensing  power 
which  would  have  enabled  him  to  divorce  Henry  from  Catherine, 
and  j)ermit  the  King  to  marry  again,  and  that  a  causa  urgentu~ 
sima  had  arisen  for  the  exorcise  of  this  power,  that  causa 
urgentissima  being  the  paramount  interest  of  the  English  nation 
in  having  an  heir  to  the  throne.  But  this  impression  is  a  com¬ 
plete  mistake.  The  Pope  may  declare  a  marriage  null  on 
canonical  grounds,  and  this  power  was  very  grossly  abused 
about  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL,  in  favour  of  parties  who  wished 
to  be  released  from  marriages,  and  who  alleged  technical  pre¬ 
contracts  or  factitious  consanguinity.  But  the  Pope,  though  he 
may  declare  a  marriage  null  on  frivolous  canonical  grounds,  has 
no  power  to  divorce  parties  canonically  married,  even  for  the 
most  urgent  reasons  of  expediency.  Marriage,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  is  a  sacrament,  which  is  in  its  nature  indelible ; 
and  a  man  can  no  more  be  unmarried  than  he  can  be  unbaptized. 
Mr.  Froude,  therefore,  in  abandoning  the  theological  and  canonical 
ground,  has  abandoned  the  only  ground  the  king  had  to  stand 
on.  At  the  same  time  he  inadvertently  justifies  the  Pope,  who, 
if  the  only  plea  before  him  was  a  sham  plea,  might  be  pardoned 
for  dealing  with  it  as  sham ;  and  who,  if  political  expediency 
was  the  point  on  which  the  question  really  turned,  was  no  more 
bound  to  consult  the  political  interests  of  England  than  those  of 
his  own  States  and  Italy  in  general,  then  lying  at  the  mercy  of 
Catherine’s  nephew,  Charles.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  if 
jSIr.  Froude  had  been  writing  in  those  days,  and  had  broached 
his  present  opinions  in  ‘  the  king’s  great  matter,’  deploring 
‘  that  the  theological  labyrinth  had  been  entered,’  and  that  his 
Highness  had  received  a  theological  education,  he  would  have 
been  considered  to  have  ‘  lost  his  way  in  the  world,’  and  to  be 
*  unable  or  unwilling  to  recover  it,’  and  that  he  would  conse¬ 
quently  have  ‘  been  dismissed  out  of  it  ’  by  a  process  of  heroic 
succinctness. 

The  king’s  plea  was  conscience,  and  the  hazard  to  his  eternal 
salvation.  But  his  conscience  w'as  so  constructed  that  it  could 
be  comforted  only  by  a  decision  of  the  question  on  that  which 
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it  might  have  been  supposed  was  the  least  comfortable  side. 
Those  agonies  of  a  tortured  mind,  which  revealed  themselves 
about  this  period  in  perpetual  joustings,  feastings,  and  mas- 
queradings,  could  be  assuaged  by  nothing  but  a  decision  that 
his  wife  was  a  harlot  and  his  daughter  a  bastard,  and  that  his 
own  life  had  been  one  long  incest.  To  procure  this  soothing 
unction  he,  as  Mr.  Froude  admits,  bribed,  cozened,  and  in¬ 
timidated  without  limit.  The  plea  of  counter-intimidation  and 
counter-corruption  on  the  part  of  the  imperialists  may  hold  in 
regard  to  the  Italian  universities,  but  it  will  not  hold  with 
regard  to  the  German  universities,  or  with  regard  to  Paris,  where 
the  government  influence  was  all  on  Henry’s  side.  Much  less 
will  it  hold  with  regard  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  plea 
of  the  universal  prostitution  of  ecclesiastics,  which  Mr.  Froude 
urges  with  so  much  zest,  is  rebutted  by  the  fact  that  his 
Highness  had  to  undertake  the  graceful  task  of  interfering  per¬ 
sonally  at  Oxford  to  bully  the  university  into  declaring  his 
marriage  an  incest  Cambridge  was  more  ‘  open  ’  and  ‘  manly,’ 
and  voting  black  white,  ‘  escaped  direct  humiliation.’  We  pre¬ 
sume,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Buckmastcr,  the  Vice-Chancellor  of 
Cambridge,  was  speaking  only  of  indirect  humiliation  when  he 
said,  as  recorded  in  Mr.  Froude’s  pages,  ‘  All  the  world  almost 
‘  crieth  out  of  Cambridge  for  this  act,  and  specially  of  me.’ 
At  Oxford  the  old  heads  and  doctors  *  found  no  difficulty  in 
‘submitting  their  consciences  to  State  dictation.’  The  young 
masters  made  a  vigorous  stand,  not  perceiving,  through  their 
want  of  experience  and  statesmanship,  how  much  a  decision 
notoriously  unconscientious  and  corrupt  would  tend  to  convince 
Europe,  and  settle  the  interests  of  the  kingdom. 

‘  These  admonitory  clauses  (of  the  king’s  letter  to  the  university) 
were  sufficiently  clear :  they  were  scarcely  needed,  however,  by  the 
older  members  of  the  university.  An  enlarged  experience  of  the 
world,  which  years  at  Oxford  as  well  as  elsewhere  do  not  fail  to  bring 
with  them,  a  just  appreciation  of  the  condition  of  the  kingdom,  and 
a  sense  of  the  obligations  of  subjects  in  times  of  political  difficulty, 
sufficed  to  reconcile  the  heads  of  the  college  to  obedience  ;  and  threats 
were  not  required  where  it  is  unlikely  tliat  a  thought  of  hesitation 
was  entertained.  But  there  was  a  class  of  residents  which  appears 
to  be  perennial  in  that  university,  composed  out  of  the  younger 
masters ;  a  class  which,  defective  alike  in  age,  in  wisdom  or  in  know¬ 
ledge,  was  distinguished  by  a  species  of  theoretic  high  church  fanati¬ 
cism;  and  which,  until  it  received  its  natural  correction  from  advan¬ 
cing  years,  required  from  time  to  time  to  be  protected  against  its 
own  extravagance  by  some  form  of  external  pressure.  These  were 
the  persons  whom  the  king  was  addressing  in  his  more  severe  lan¬ 
guage,  and  it  was  not  without  reason  that  he  had  recourse  to  it.’ 
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It  so  happens  that  the  tendency  of  the  young  Oxford  masters 
at  this  period  was  not  to  High  Churchmanship  but  to  Luther¬ 
anism,  as  may  partly  be  gathered  from  Mr.  Froude’s  own  pages ; 
and  they  were  united,  to  the  honour  of  Protestantism,  with  the 
Lutherans  of  Germany  in  opposition  to  the  divorce.  But  this 
does  not  diminish  our  enjoyment  of  this  skilful  attempt  by  a 
historian,  who  was  not  many  years  ago  figuring  as  an  extreme 
Tractarian  writer,  to  influence  the  reader  in  an  historical  ques¬ 
tion  by  an  appeal  to  the  popular  dislike  of  the  Tractarian 
party.  This  is  ‘  rising  on  stepping-stones  of  your  dead  self  to 
‘  higher  things  ’  with  a  vengeance.  But  the  former  self  of  Mr. 
Froude  is  not  quite  so  dead  as  he  may  imagine  :  we  none  of  us 
quite  get  rid  of  the  traces  of  what  we  have  once  been.  He 
owes  to  his  old  teachers  a  good  deal  of  his  method  of  reasoning 
—  his  command  of  ambiguous  language  —  his  dexterity  in 
deodorising,  as  it  were,  transactions  of  which  the  moral  scent  is 
not  very  sweet,  and  his  faculty  of  lubricating  ‘  painful  ’  circum¬ 
stances  so  as  to  make  them  slide  easily  down  the  throat  of  the 
reader.  If  he  no  longer  ‘  sublimates  absurdities  with  mysteries,’ 
he  has  not  lost  the  kindred  act  of  sublimating  fraud  and  wrong 
into  a  grander  kind  of  honesty  and  justice.  And  the  strong 
taste  for  self-prostration  before  some  infallible  idol,  which  be¬ 
longs  to  his  original  party,  blends  with  and  heightens  the  hero- 
worship  of  Mr.  Carlyle  in  the  historical  adorer  of  Henry  VIH. 
In  the  passage  from  which  we  just  quoted  and  elsewhere  the 
late  writer  of  sentimental  and  heterodox  romances  is  a  little 
hard  upon  the  more  sentimental  and  enthusiastic  part  of  the 
world. 

At  the  period  of  Campeggio’s  arrival  in  England  the  people 
of  London  (not  anticipating  the  ‘  palimpsest  ’  theory  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  sympathy  of  the  nation  with  the  king)  were  crying  foul 
play.  To  allay  the  popular  feeling,  the  king  summoned  an 
assembly  which  was  attended  by  the  nobility  and  other  persons 
of  note,  at  the  Palace  of  Bridewell ;  and  he  there  solemnly  pro¬ 
tested  that  he  was  led  to  part  with  Catherine  only  by  fear  for 
his  eternal  salvation ;  that  he  parted  with  her  with  regret ;  that  he 
was  perfectly  happy  with  her,  and  that  if  he  were  to  marry  again 
he  would  choose  her  before  any  other  woman.  This  is  stated 
by  Hall,  the  best  authority,  who  gives  the  king’s  oration  at 
some  length.  But  both  this  scene  and  the  famous  scene  before 
the  legates,  in  which,  according  to  Holinshed,  as  well  as  ac¬ 
cording  to  Shakspeare,  Henry  repeated  the  same  asseverations, 
entirely  disappear  from  Mr.  Froude’s  narrative,  which  tells  us 
nothing  of  what  occurred  upon  Campeggio’s  arrival  in  England. 

We  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Froude  has  any  reason  to 
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question  the  genuineness  of  the  collection  of  letters  from  Henry 
to  Anne  Boleyn,  given  in  the  Appendix  to  Ileame’s  Avesbury, 
but  he  makes  no  allusion  to  any  thing  contained  in  it.*  In  one 
of  these  letters  the  king  expresses  his  pious  hope,  that  Cam- 
peggio,  then  on  his  loay  to  England,  ‘  will  help  him  to  that  which 
‘  he  has  so  long  longed  for,  to  God’s  pleasure,  and  to  both  their 
‘  comforts.’  This,  contrasted  with  the  subsequent  declaration 
before  the  assembly  at  Bridewell  and  before  the  two  legates  which 
we  have  just  mentioned,  proves  pretty  well  what  the  king’s  word 
and  honour  were  worth,  besides  appearing  to  throw  back  the  date 
of  the  amour  with  Anne  to  a  period  rather  inconvenient  for  the 
palimpsest  theory.  In  another  of  the  letters  Henry  throws  some 
light  on  the  sincerity  of  his  theological  scruples,  by  telling  Anne 
that  he  has  been  at  work  for  four  hours  at  the  treatise  in  which 
these  scruples  were  expounded,  and  then  proceeding  to  relieve 
his  agonised  conscience,  and  cultivate  that  delicacy  which  Mr. 
Froude  finds  so  much  wanting  in  the  mind  of  his  intended  wife, 
by  expressing  his  love  for  her  in  terms  which  a  pot-boy  might 
utter,  but  would  scarcely  write  to  the  object  of  his  amours. 

Mr.  Froude  is  ‘persuaded’  that  Henry’s  ‘discomforts’  with 
Catherine  (that  is,  we  presume,  his  desire  to  get  rid  of  her,)  did 
not  arise  from  a  latent  inclination  for  any  other  woman.  The 
earliest  mooting  of  the  subject  of  the  divorce  which  he  can  find 
is  in  June,  1527.  In  Cavendish’s  contemporary  biography 
of  Wolsey,  there  is  a  long  and  circumstantial  account  of  the 
interference  of  Wolsey,  and  afterwards  of  Lord  Northumber¬ 
land,  by  the  desire  and  in  the  name  of  the  king,  to  break  off 
Lord  Percy’s  engagement  with  Anne  Boleyn.  This  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Cavendish  as  the  first  manifestation  of  the  king’s  love 
for  Anne.  The  occurrence  is  not  dated,  but  it  must  have 
happened  not  later  than  1523,  for  before  the  end  of  that  year 
Lord  Percy  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  daughter  of  Lord 
Shrewsbury,  and  Cavendish  tells  us  that  this  eng-agement  was 
contrived  expressly  to  break  oft’  Lord  Percy’s  engagement 
with  Anne,  f  Another  circumstance  in  the  story  fixes  its  date 
before  June,  1525 ;  for  at  that  period  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn 

•  The  originals  appear  to  be  in  the  somewhat  suspicious  keeping 
of  the  Vatican.  But  we  are  not  aware  that  they  were  ever  read,  nor 
is  the  bulk  of  them  capable  of  being  read,  on  the  Papal  side  of  the 
controversy;  and  the  letters  bear  the  strongest  internal  marks  of 
genuineness. 

t  It  is  not  improbable,  as  Burnet  observes,  that  Anne  Boleyn’s 
father,  who  was  ambassador  to  France,  brought  her  over  with  him 
from  that  country  in  1522,  when  war  was  declared  by  Henry  against 
Francis. 
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was  made  Viscount  Rochfort,  and  in  the  story  Anne  Is  disparaged 
by  Wolsey  as  being  only  the  daughter  of  a  knight.  Mr.  Froude 
dubs  the  story  *  romantic,’  though  he  allows  it  is  too  circum¬ 
stantial  to  have  been  invented,  and  says  it  ‘  is  not  without  its 
‘  difficulties.’  But  those  difficulties  are  greatly  softened  (1),  by 
not  alluding  to  the  story  when  the  origin  of  the  king’s  desire  to 
be  divorced  from  Catherine  is  in  question,  and  (2),  by  omitting 
all  mention  of  the  King  and  Wolsey,  and  merely  saying  that, 
if  Cavendish’s  account  be  true,  the  affair  was  ‘  ultimately  inter- 
‘  rupted  by  Lord  Northumberland  himself.’ 

Henry’s  ambassadors  were  instructed  to  state  to  the  Pope 
that  he  had  never  been  unfaithful  to  Catherine.  '  !Mr.  Froude 
says,  he  had  been  unfaithful  to  her  but  in  one  instance,  which 
he  thinks  a  great  thing  for  a  king ;  the  one  instance  being  that 
of  Elizabeth  Blunt,  the  mother  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the 
‘  young  Marcellus,’  as  he  is  gaily  styled  by  Mr.  Froude.  One 
instance  would  be  enough  to  dispel  the  hypothesis  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  physical  coldness  to  which  Mr.  Froude  resorts  in  attempting 
to  prove  that  the  somewhat  rapid  succession  of  the  king’s  mar¬ 
riage  was  occasioned  not  by  licentiousness,  but  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  sense  of  public  duty  subduing  a  strong  natural  disin¬ 
clination  to  the  married  state.  The  supposed  evidence  of  the 
disgusting  fact  of  Henry’s  connexion  with  Anne  Boleyn’s  sister, 
!Mary,  Mr.  Froude  has  discussed  in  an  essay  appended  to  his 
fourth  volume,  and  considers  himself  to  have  reduced  it  to  mere 
clerical  and  treasonable  scandal.  In  ])articular,  his  laborious 
researches  at  the  Rolls  have  been  rewarded,  among  other  things, 
by  the  discovery  that  the  charge  was  not  laid  before  the  king  by 
Cardinal  Pole,  in  his  expostulatory  letter,  and  suffered  to  pass 
unrefuted  on  Henry’s  side.  Mr.  Froude  has  found  Pole’s 
manuscript  at  the  Rolls,  and  the  charge  is  not  contained  in  it. 
It  was  inserted  in  the  treatise  ‘  On  the  Unity  of  the  Church,’ 
published  at  Rome  in  the  winter  of  1538-9  ;  so  that  all  inferences 
from  the  king’s  tacit  admission  arc  at  an  end.  Nor  does  the 
point  appear  ever  to  have  been  made  against  the  king  in  the 
controversy  respecting  the  divorce,  when  it  would  have  told  so 
heavily  against  him.  The  words  ‘  ex  quocunque  licito  vel  illicito 
‘  coitu  ’  in  the  draft  proposed  dispensation  by  the  Pope  for  the 
marriage  of  the  king  with  Anne  Boleyn  occur  in  an  exhaustive 
catalogue  of  impediments  to  be  dispensed  with  ;  and  may  well, 
as  Mr.  Froude  argues,  be  taken  as  common  form ;  though  why 
a  dispensation  for  the  second  marriage  should  be  required  if  the 
first  was  null,  and  there  was  no  canonical  impediment  to  the 
second,  is  a  very  different  question.  It  is  singular  that  not  only 
Mr.  Froude,  but  all  previous  writers,  should  have  overlooked 
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the  apparently  decisive  proof  of  this  disputed  fact  which  presents 
itself  in  the  principal  documents  connected  with  the  question, 
and  in  the  most  obvious  form.  The  statute  25  Henry  VIII. 
c.  22.,  declaring  the  king’s  marriage  with  Catherine  void  and  the 
separation  good,  and  settling  the  succession  to  the  Crown,  con¬ 
tains  a  provision  (sec.  3 — 5.)  rendering  unlawful  (notwithstand¬ 
ing  any  dispensation)  all  marriages  within  the  degrees  of  affinity 
prohibited  by  the  law  of  God,  including  that  of  a  brother’s  wife, 
and  empowering  the  ordinary  to  terminate  by  separation  any 
such  marriages  if  already  contracted.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  provision,  though  ostensibly  general,  is  inserted  in  the 
special  Act  with  a  view  to  the  case  of  the  king’s  marriage  under 
a  papal  dispensation  with  Catherine,  and  the  sentence  of  separa¬ 
tion  about  to  be  pronounced  by  Cranmer.  The  Statute  28 
Henry  VIII.  c.  7.,  deelaring  the  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn 
void,  and  resettling  the  succession,  extends  the  prohibition  of 
the  former  Act  to  cases  of  affinity  by  carnal  knowledge,  and 
among  others  to  the  case  of  a  man  marrying  his  mistress’s  sister ; 
and  not  only  renders  valid  all  future  separations  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary,  of  persons  so  named,  but  all  past  separations  also,  of 
which  there  could  have  been  but  one  —  that  of  the  king  from 
Anne  Boleyn,  which  had  just  been  pronounced  by  Cranmer. 
It  seems  undeniable  that  this  enactment  also,  though  ostensibly 
general  like  the  other,  is  pointed  at  the  particular  marriage 
the  dissolution  of  which  the  Act  confirms ;  and  that  the  mys¬ 
terious  allusion  in  the  preamble  to  a  ground  of  invalidity  which  is 
not  specified,  but  which  is  stated  to  have  been  disclosed  by  Anne 
Boleyn  to  Cranmer,  really  refers  to  a  disclosure  by  her  of  the 
king’s  previous  connexion  with  her  sister  Mary.  If  what  she 
disclosed  was  only  a  precontract  with  Lord  Percy  or  any  other 
j)erson,  why  should  there  have  been  any  more  delicacy  about 
specifying  it  in  the  Act  than  there  afterwards  was  about  speci¬ 
fying  the  pretended  precontract  with  the  Marquis  of  Lorraine, 
in  the  case  of  Anne  of  Cleves?  In  the  eleventh  of  the  love- 
letters  of  Henry  to  Anne  Boleyn  before  their  marriage,  to  which 
we  have  above  referred,  there  occur  the  words,  ‘  As  touching 
‘  your  sister’s  matter,  I  have  caused  Walter  Welsh  to  write 
‘  to  ray  lord  my  mind  therein ;  whereby  I  trust  that  Eve  shall 
‘  not  have  power  to  deceive  Adam ;  for  surely  whatsoever  is  said, 
‘  cannot  so  stand  with  his  honor,  but  that  he  must  needs  take  his 
‘  natural  daughter  now  in  her  extreme  necessity.’  This,  if  the 
letters  are  genuine,  tends  to  prove  that  Anne  was  cognisant  of 
the  connexion.  From  other  persons  it  may  very  well  have  been 
kept  a  secret  till  it  became  necessary  to  disclose  it  in  order  to 
enable  Cranmer  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  separation ;  and 
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this  affords  a  perfect  explanation  of  the  silence  of  the  king’s 
opponents  on  the  subject  during  the  controversy  respecting  the 
divorce,  and  of  the  non-appearance  of  the  charge  in  the  manuscript 
remonstrance’ addressed  to  the  king  by  Reginald  Pole.  In  Ills 
pardonable  exultation  at  the  discovery  of  the  omission  of  the 
chaise  in  Pole’s  manuscript  at  the  Rolls,  and  at  his  supposed 
success  in  tracing  the  other  evidence  up  to  scandalous  sources, 
]Mr.  Froude  commits  himself  to  the  admission,  that  ‘if  Pole’s 
‘  fact  is  true,  his  conclusion  from  it  is  unanswerably  just.’  ‘  If,’ 
he  proceeds,  ‘  Henry  had  really  debauched  Anne  Boleyn’s  sister, 
‘  his  demand  to  the  Pope  for  his  divorce,  and  his  arguments  in 
‘  urging  it,  were  of  amazing  effrontery.  His  own  and  his 
‘  minister’s  language  in  Parliament  and  in  Convocation  —  the 
‘  peremptory  haughtiness  with  which  he  insisted  to  all  foreign 
‘  courts  on  “  the  justice  of  his  cause,”  exhibit  a  hardy  insolence 
‘  without  parallel  in  history.  So  monstrous  appears  his  conduct, 

*  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  understand  the  character 
‘  of  the  person  who  could  be  guilty  of  it,  or  of  the  Parliament 
‘  and  the  clergy  who  consented  to  be  his  instruments.  Persons 
‘  so  little  scrupulous  as,  on  this  hypothesis,  were  both  prince  and 
‘  people,  could  have  discovered  some  less  tortuous  means  of 

*  escaping  from  the  difficulty  of  a  wife.’  We  will  not  be  so  un¬ 
generous  as  to  hold  Mr.  Froude  literally  to  a  hypothetical  admis¬ 
sion,  made  in  a  moment  of  natural  elation.  But  w'C  are  entitled 
to  suggest  that  he  should  moderate,  or  at  least  prevent  from  over¬ 
flowing  into  his  mai^lnal  analysis  and  table  of  contents,  the 
violence  of  his  emotions  against  so  eminent  and,  on  the  whole, 
good  a  man  as  Cardinal  Pole.  If  Pole  took  part  against 
Henry,  it  was  clearly  for  conscience’  sake  and  against  his  per¬ 
sonal  interests;  so  that  his  opinion  cannot  be  dismissed  with 
contempt  as  that  of  a  ‘refugee.’  If  he  forgot,  in  religious  par¬ 
tisanship,  the  tics  of  civil  allegiance,  so  did  all  strong  religious 
jiartisans  of  the  day.  And  if  he  used  hard  language,  hard 
language  Avas  the  fashion  with  controversialists  of  those  times, 
and  not  least  with  those  who  called  the  Pope  ‘the  cankered 
‘  and  venomous  serjient  Paul,  Bishop  of  Rome.’  We  beg  to 
observe  by  the  way  that  the  ‘  people,’  however  convenient  it 
may  be  to  introduce  them,  had  nothing  wliatevcr  to  do  with  the 
affair. 

One  scheme  was  to  get  Catherine  into  a  cloister ;  and  to  this, 
though  a  mode  of  disposing  of  persons  Avho  have  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  be  ‘  obstacles  ’  which  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
iniquities  of  the  Romish  system,  Mr.  Froude  holds  that  Cathe¬ 
rine,  ‘  if  she  had  thought  first  or  chiefly  of  justice,’  would  have 
consented.  He  does  not  perceive  that  the  dissolution  of 
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monasteries,  which  he  regards  as  so  necessary  and  right,  would 
have  placed  the  *  obstacle’  in  the  way  again.  Catherine, 
however,  would  not  come  into  the  scheme ;  her  perception  of  the 
paramount  claims  of  the  national  interest  upon  her  consideration 
being,  perhaps,  somewhat  obscured  by  the  presence  under  the 
same  roof,  and  in  rival  st.ate,  of  the  charming  girl  who  the 
public  service  required  should  step  into  her  shoes  when  she 
was  gone.  She  refused  to  take  the  vow  of  chastity  unless  the 
king  would  take  it  too — a  ‘most  unfortunate  answer,’ in  Mr. 
Froude’s  opinion,  to  what  others  might  call  a  most  unfortunate 
request.  Thereupon  the  *  chivalrous  ’  king  directed  his  agents 
at  Rome  to  propose,  as  a  way  of  solving  the  difficulty,  that  he 
should  take  the  vow  in  order  to  induce  Catherine  to  do  the  same, 
and  that  when  she  had  done  so,  the  Pope  should  ‘clearly  dis- 
‘  charge’  him,  leaving  her  bound.  Certainly  this  was  the  prince 
‘chosen  by  Providence  to  conduct  the  Reformation,’ and  abolish 
the  iniquities  of  the  Papal  system.  This  frankness  contrasts 
nobly  with  the  duplicity  of  the  Pope ;  and  that  conscience  must 
have  been  tender  indeed,  and  deeply  wounded  by  the  suspicion 
of  a  canonical  flaw,  -which  could  lay  to  itself  such  balm.  One 
marriage  was  to  be  dissolved  on  the  ground  that  the  Pope  had 
no  power  to  dispense  with  the  law  of  God,  which  forbade  a  man 
to  marry  his  brother’s  widow,  and  another  was  to  be  contracted 
in  its  place,  on  the  faith  of  the  Pope’s  power  to  dispense  pro¬ 
spectively  with  the  obligation  of  a  solenm  oath  for  purposes 
avowedly  fraudulent,  and  to  the  cruel  injury  of  another  person, 
that  person  the  perjurer’s  wife.  Mr.  Froude  very  candidly  allows 
that  this  incident  ‘  sadly  indicates  the  devices  of  policy  ’  into 
‘  which  in  this  unhappy  business  honourable  men  allowed  them- 
‘  selves  to  be  driven.’  When  people  on  the  side  opposed  to 
Henry’s  wishes  allow  themselves  to  be  ‘driven  into  devices 
‘  of  policy’  they  cease  to  be  honourable  men.  We  presume  it 
was  the  same  over-mastering  necessity  that  compelled  Henry  to 
lay  a  plot  for  entrapping  into  a  French  prison,  under  the  false 
pledge  of  his  kingly  word,  a  dependent  of  Catherine  whom  he 
supposed  to  be  moving  as  her  agent  in  the  matter  of  the  divorce 
— a  fact  of  which  there  seems  sufficient  evidence  in  Ellis’s  ‘  Ori- 
‘  ginal  Letters’  (  vol.  i.  p.  281.  1st  series),  but  which  is  not 
found  in  the  palimpsest  restored  by  Mr.  Froude.  Between  ob¬ 
scenity,  fraud,  and  lying,  we  should  have  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  this  ‘  dread  lord  ’  was  ‘  a  man  like  the  rest  of  us,’  even 
without  being  permitted,  as  we  afterwards  are,  to  see  him  in  the 
more  tender  relations  of  life. 

In  the  passage  just  alluded  to  a  lingering  Shadow  of  the 
Clouds  falls  on  Henry’s  offences,  veiling  them  from  our  irreverent 
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sight.  It  falls  still  more  deeply  when  we  are  told  that  ‘  it  would 
‘  have  been  well  for  Henry  VIII.  if  he  had  lived  in  a  world  in 
‘  which  women  could  have  been  dispensed  with,  so  ill  in  all  his 

*  relations  with  them  he  succeeded.  With  men  he  could  speak 

*  the  right  word — he  could  do  the  right  thing ;  with  women  he 
‘  seemed  under  a  fatal  necessity  of  mistake.’  It  would  have 
been  well  for  Sir  John  Paul  and  his  partners  if  they  could  have 
lived  in  a  world  where  trust  securities  could  have  been  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  so  ill  in  all  their  relations  with  that  description  of 
property  did  they  succeed.  It  would  have  been  well  for  the 
late  Mr.  Palmer  if  he  could  have  lived  in  a  world  without  a 
Mr.  Cooke,  so  unsuccessful  was  he  in  all  his  relations  with  that 
unfortunate  gentleman.  It  would  be  well  for  pickpockets  if 
they  lived  in  a  world  where  there  were  no  pockets  to  pick.  It 
would  be  well  for  us  all  if  we  lived  in  a  world  where  the  ‘  mis¬ 
takes  ’  to  which  we  happen  to  be  peculiarly  liable  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  be  committed.  We  will  not  pause  to  speculate  on  the 
social  delights  of  a  world  of  which  King  Henry  VIII.  should  be 
the  ruling  spirit,  and  from  which  women  should  be  excluded,  lest 
they  should  interfere  with  that  monarch’s  moral  development 
But  to  borrow  an  epithet  which  Mr.  Froude  elsewhere  applies 
to  the  king  in  his  relations  with  women,  it  would  certainly  be 
a  very  *  business-like’  world. 

Elsewhere  we  arc  told  — 

‘  The  position  which,  in  his  wife’s  presence,  he  (Henry)  assigned 
to  another  woman,  however  he  may  have  persuaded  himself  that 
Catherine  had  no  claim  to  be  considered  his  wife,  admits  neither  of 
excuse  nor  of  palliation ;  and  he  ought  never  to  have  shared  his 
throne  with  a  person  who  consented  to  occupy  that  position.  He 
was  blind  to  the  want  of  delicacy  in  Anne  Boleyn,  because,  in 
spite  of  his  chivalry,  his  graces,  his  accomplisliments,  in  his  rela¬ 
tions  with  women  he  was  without  delicacy  himself.’ 

It  seems  a  considerable  detraction  from  his  ‘  chivalry  ’  that  he 
should  ‘be  without  delicacy  in  his  relations  with  women;  ’  and 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  historian  has  for  the  moment 
caught  something  of  the  king’s  defect,  when  he  endeavours,  as 
he  docs  in  this  and  other  passages,  to  shift  the  blame  as  much 
as  possible  from  a  young  and  intoxicated  girl  to  her  mature  and 
royal  seducer  from  the  path  of  delicacy  and  right.  However, 
he  proceeds :  — 

*  He  (Henry)  directed,  or  attempted  to  direct,  his  conduct  by  the 
broad  rules  of  what  he  thought  to  be  just.  In  the  wide  margin  of 
uncertain  ground  where  rules  of  action  cannot  be  prescribed,  and 
where  men  must  guide  themselves  by  consideration  for  the  feelings 
of  others,  he,  so  far  as  women  were  concerned,  was  unfortunately  a 
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stranger.  Such  consideration  is  a  virtue  which  can  he  learned  only 
in  the  society  of  equals,  where  necessity  obliges  men  to  practise  it. 
Henry  had  been  a  king  from  his  boyhood  ;  he  had  been  surrounded 
by  courtiers  who  had  anticipated  all  his  desires ;  and  exposed  as  he 
was  to  an  ordeal  from  which  no  human  being  could  have  escaped 
uninjured,  we  have  more  cause,  after  all,  to  admire  him  for  those  ex¬ 
cellences  which  he  conquered  for  himself,  than  to  blame  the  defects 
which  remained  to  him.’ 

The  latter  part  of  this  paragraph,  we  submit,  confirms  the 
ordinary  view  that  Henry  was  a  tyrant,  and  gives,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  a  true  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  his 
tyrannical  character  w’as  formed.  The  first  part  enlarges  the 
domain  of  casuistry.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  a  man  who  liad 
beaten  his  wife  (certainly  not  a  greater  outrage  than  was  offered 
by  Henry’s  ‘  chivalry’ to  Catherine)  might  plead,  acconllng  to 
this  moral  code,  that  he  was  attempting  to  direct  his  con¬ 
duct  by  the  broad  rules  of  what  he  thought  to  be  just.  Mr. 
Froude,  as  we  have  seen,  finds  great  difficulty  in  understanding 
the  character  of  a  consummate  hypocrite,  and  we  own  we  find  as 
much  difficulty  in  understanding  the  character  of  a  man  who 
was  something  more  than  brutal  in  his  conduct  to  every  person 
of  the  sex  of  Catherine  and  Anne  Boleyn,  and  something  more 
than  admirable  in  his  conduct  to  every  person  of  the  sex  of 
Wolsey,  Cromwell,  Fisher,  and  More. 

The  depths  of  self-deceit  are  always  unfathomable ;  much 
less  can  history  attempt,  with  any  hope  of  success  or  profit,  to 
fathom  them  across  three  hundred  intervening  years.  Very 
likely  Henry  gave  a  fair  picture  of  what  he  at  least  believed  to 
be  his  own  motives  for  wishing  to  put  away  a  faithful  wife  and 
marry  a  woman  he  liked  better,  when  he  directed  his  envoy  at 
Rome  ‘  to  say  plainly  to  His  Holiness  that  the  king’s  desire  and 
‘  intent  convolare  ad  secundas  nuptias  non  patitur  negativum  ; 

*  and  whatsoever  should  be  found  of  bull,  brief,  or  otherwise, 
‘  His  Highness  found  his  conscience  so  disquieted,  his  succession 
‘  in  such  danger,  and  his  most  royal  person  in  such  perplexity  for 
‘  such  things  unknown  and  not  to  be  spoken,  that  other  remedy 
‘  there  was  not  but  His  Grace  to  come  by  one  way  or  other, 

*  and  specially  at  his  hands  if  might  be,  to  the  desired  end,  and 
‘  that  all  concertation  to  the  contrary  should  be  vain  and 
‘  frustrate.’  Mr.  Froude,  who  plays  hierophant  to  Henry’s  mind, 
as  Mr.  Carlyle  does  to  that  of  Cromwell,  says  of  the  despatch 
of  which  this  is  a  fair  sample,  that  *  it  is  long  and  perplexed ; 
‘  the  style  that  of  a  man  who  saw  his  end  most  clearly,  and  was 
‘  vexed  with  the  intricate  and  dishonest  trifling  with  w’hich  his 
‘  way  was  impeded,  and  which,  nevertheless,  he  was  struggling 
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‘  to  tolerate.’  The  king  has  at  least  the  frankness  to  put  the 
desire  of  flying  to  a  second  marriage  first  in  the  list  of  motives. 
This  was  the  motive  which  was  strong  enough  to  break  through 
the  decency  which  conscience  would  have  observed  towards 
the  world  and  Catherine,  and  to  override  the  dictates  of  policy 
which  loudly  required  the  second  marriage  to  be  postponed 
until  the  first  had  been  annulled.  This,  therefore,  not  con¬ 
science  or  policy,  was  the  ruling  motive  ;  and  the  ruling  motive 
decides  the  character  of  the  action.  But  if  there  was  no 
justification  for  Henry,  there  was  considerable  excuse  of  a 
kind  which  his  worshippers,  if  they  take  this  high  line,  must 
be  compelled  to  ignore.  It  was  a  profligate  and  Machiavellian 
age,  when  marriages  were  dissolved,  and  bigamy,  under 
the  name  of  re-marriage,  permitted  by  the  Church  with  un¬ 
principled  facility  on  the  ground  of  sham  precontracts  or  fac¬ 
titious  consanguinity  ;  and  when  *  devices  of  policy,’  which 
in  these  days  would  shock  a  Russian  diplomatist  or  a  Nea¬ 
politan  Minister  of  Police,  were  resorted  to,  without  scruple, 
by  all  ordinarv'  politicians.  It  was  the  age  when  Cajsar  Borgia 
and  Louis  XI.  found  eulogists  as  warm  as  the  eulogist  of 
Henry  VIII.  whom  Mr.  Froude  quotes  at  the  end  of  his  last 
volume,  and  when  the  perjured  and  heartless  Francis  I.  was 
considered  the  model  of  a  king  and  a  gentleman.  Henry  in 
asking  the  Po|)e  to  divorce  him  from  his  wife  and  authorise 
him  to  marry  again,  asketl  a  corrupt  tribunal  for  a  corrupt 
favour,  which  would  have  been  granted  without  the  slightest 
hesitation,  had  not  another,  and  at  the  moment,  a  more  formid¬ 
able  interest,  been  arrayed  on  the  other  side.  *  And  so  first  the 

*  great  party  of  sedition  began  to  shape  itself,  which  for 

*  sixty  years,  except  in  the  shortlived  interlude  of  its  triumph 
‘  under  Catherine’s  daughter,  held  the  nation  on  the  edge  of 

*  civil  war,’  —  tliese  words  of  IMr.  Froude,  describing  the  im¬ 
mediate  effect  of  the  divorce,  seem  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  pleas 
of  national  interest  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  suffi¬ 
cient  comment  on  the  wisdom  of  those  who  are  wise  above 
justice,  truth,  and  honour. 

The  fall  of  Wolsey  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  have  been 
connected  with  the  failure  of  that  minister  to  effect  the  king’s 
object  in  the  matter  of  the  divorce  ;  and  this  view  seemed  to  be 
supported  by  the  parallel  of  the  fall  of  Cromwell,  after  the 
king’s  disappointment  in  the  personal  attractions  of  the  new 
queen  whom  that  minister  had  selected.  But  no  such  con¬ 
nexion  appears  in  Mr.  Froude’s  palimpsest.  According  to  that 
document  Wolsey  was  swept  from  the  helm  by  an  inevitable  re¬ 
volution  in  the  policy  of  the  country,  in  an  anti-ecclesiastical 
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sense,  which  produced  ‘  what  in  modern  language  we  should 
‘  describe  as  a  change  of  ministry,  the  Government  being  trana- 
*  ferred  to  an  Opposition,  who  had  been  irritated  by  long  de- 
‘  pression  under  the  hands  of  men  whom  they  despised,  and 
‘’who  were  borne  into  power  by  an  irresistible  force  in  a  mo- 
‘  mcnt  of  excitement  and  danger.’  The  vile  treatment  of 
Wolsey  after  his  fall  ‘  is  a  stain  which  wo  have  to  lament  in  the 
‘  conduct  of  the  new  administration not  an  Instance  of  the 
ingratitude  of  the  king,  whom  Wolsey  had  ‘served  better 
‘  than  he  had  served  his  God.’  What  is  the  authority  for 
asserting  that  there  w’cre  any  changes  in  the  new  ‘  ministry  ’ 
beyond  the  transfer  of  the  chancellorship  from  Wolsey  to  More, 
— whom  Mr.  Froude  himself  describes  as  ‘  the  person  least  dis- 
‘  affected  to  the  clergy  who  could  have  been  found  among 
‘  the  leading  laymen,’  and  whom  he  labours  to  prove  a  far  closer 
ally  of  the  intolerant  bishops,  and  a  far  worse  persecutor,  than 
Wolsey  himself, — and  the  promotion  to  the  presidency  and  vice¬ 
presidency  of  the  Council  of  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
both  supple  courtiers  and  enemies  to  the  Reformation?  We 
are  expected  to  consider  as  perfectly  hona  fide  the  prosecution  of 
Wolsey  under  an  impudent  misconstruction  of  the  Statute  of 
Provisors,  for  having  exercised  the  office  of  Papal  Legate 
within  the  realm,  with  the  king’s  full  knowledge  and  approba¬ 
tion,  and  not  ‘in  pursuit  of  his  own  ends’  only,  but  mainly  in 
pursuit  of  the  ends  of  the  king.  We  may  venture  to  doubt 
whether,  if  the  two  legates  had  given  sentence  in  the  king’s 
favour,  and  Henry’s  ‘  eyes  had  been  opened’  afterwards  to  the 
quibble  about  the  Statute  of  Provisors,  he  would  have  ‘  re- 
‘  sented  the  betrayal  of  his  confidence’  by  Wolsey ;  or  whether 
he  would  not  rather  have  applied  his  familiar  epithets  of  ‘  varlet’ 
and  ‘  knave,  knave,  and  beastly  fool’  to  the  officious  lawyer  who 
had  opened  his  eyes  upon  the  subject.  The  Statute  of  Provi¬ 
sors,  we  venture  to  submit,  had  not  ‘  fallen  into  desuetude,’ 
though  the  interpretation  of  it  which  made  the  office  of  Papal 
Legate  an  ‘  office  or  dignity  in  the  Anglican  Church,’  probably 
had.  On  the  whole,  it  would  be  better  to  rest  the  case  against 
Wolsey  and  in  favour  of  royal  honour  and  gratitude  on  that 
clause  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  which  charged  the  king’s 
favourite  minister  with  breathing  an  infectious  disease  into  the 
king’s  ear. 

Mr.  Froude’s  whole  account  of  the  memorable  Parliament  of 
1529  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  it  was  a  perfectly  inde¬ 
pendent  Parliament,  freely  elected  by  the  people  of  England, 
and  expressing  the  popular  will  in  its  measures  and  manifestoes. 
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‘  The  election  had  taken  place  in  the  midst  of  great  and  general 
excitement ;  and  the  members  chosen,  if  we  may  judge  from  their 
acts  and  their  petitions,  were  men  of  that  broad  resolved  temper,  who 
only  in  times  of  popular  effervescence  are  called  forward  into  promi¬ 
nence.  It  would  have  been  probably  useless  for  the  Crown  to  attempt 
dictation  or  repression  at  such  a  time,  if  it  had  desired  to  do  so. 
Under  tlie  actual  circumstances,  its  interest  was  to  encourage  the 
fullest  expression  of  public  feeling.’ 

And  the  king  is  represented  as  ‘  constitutionally  conservative’ 
— that  is,  the  prince  evidently  ‘  chosen  by  Providence  for  the 
‘  conduct  of  the  Reformation  ’  is  represented  as  constitutionally 
opposed  to  it,  but  as  having  the  tact  to  perceive  that  he  could 
not  stem  the  current  of  popular  feeling,  which  it  seems,  by  a 
fortunate  coincidence,  swelled  suddenly  and  irresistibly  against 
the  j)apal  power,  just  at  the  moment  when  that  power  obstructed 
Henry’s  wishes.  The  king  was  fortunate  in  coincidences.  His 
desire  to  get  rid  of  Catherine  and  marry  her  rival  was  ‘  one  of 
‘  those  rare  cases  where  inclination  coincides  with  right ;  ’  and 
here  again  interest  coincides  with  the  irresistible  force  of  circum¬ 
stances  in  letting  loose  Parliament  to  bully  the  Pope. 

Now  Hall  (whose  authority  is  decisive)  tells  us  expressly, 
that  in  this  Parliament  *  the  most  parte  of  the  Commons  were  the 
‘  hynge's  servantes  ;  ’  and  he  tells  us  this  in  connexion  with  the 
passing  of  an  Act  admirably  illustrative  of  the  ‘  broad  and 
‘resolved  temper’  of  the  popular  legislators  by  whom  it  was 
passed  —  the  Act  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  24.  for  releasing  to  the  king 
all  the  sums  of  money  which  he  had  borrowed  of  subjects 
Mr.  Froude’s  palimpsest  says  nothing  of  this  Act,  though  it 
gives  a  pretty  full  account  of  the  legislation  of  the  session,  and 
by  this  omission  his  whole  account  of  the  character  of  the  Par¬ 
liament  of  1529  is  saved  from  decisive  confutation.  A  similar 
Act,  however  (35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  12.),  was  passed  in  1544; 
and  there  !Mr.  Froude  mentions  it,  and  gives  the  following  ac- 
count  of  the  matter :  — 


‘  When  the  war  broke  out  the  exchequer  was  empty.  The  first 
payment  of  the  subsidy  which  had  been  granted  in  the  year  preced¬ 
ing  had  not  as  yet  fallen  due,  and  the  king,  in  anticipation  of  the 
approaching  return,  had  applied  for  a  lotin  which  had  been  raised  in 
graduated  proportions  from  the  ordinary  tax-payers.  He  had  in 
fact  required  and  received  a  portion  of  the  parliamentary  grant  a 
few  months  before  its  time.  The  people  who  were  aware  that  a  w'ar 
involved  a  w^ar  taxation,  submitted  without  complaining  to  a  proceed¬ 
ing  which  was  manifestly  necessary.’ 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  framers  of  the  two  statutes  should  not 
have  been  aware  of  this  version  of  their  proceedings,  and  that 
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they  should  have  excluded  it  in  advance,  by  specifying  ‘  sums 
‘  advanced  by  way  of  prest  and  loan,  either  particularly,  or  by  any 
‘  taxation  made  of  the  same,’  as  well  as  by  the  clause  which  com¬ 
pels  those  individuals  w’hom  the  king  had  repaid  to  refund  the 
repayment  to  the  king.  In  a  note,  Mr.  Froude  adds:  — 

‘  I  confess  myself  unable  to  see  the  impropriety  of  this  proceeding, 
or  to  understand  the  censures  which  historians  have  so  freely  lavished 
upon  it :  unless  indeed  they  have  believed  that  all  wars  in  any  gene¬ 
ration  but  their  own  are  necessarily  unjust,  and  all  taxation  tyranny; 
or  have  believed  that  the  Parliament  was  generous  to  the  king  at  the 
expense  of  a  limited  number  of  credulous  and  injured  capitalists. 
As  a  question  of  taxation,  the  proof  of  contemporary  complaint  is 
the  only  justification  of  historical  disapprobation.’ 

Credulous  the  capitalists  certainly  were,  for  we  learn  from 
the  statute  that  some  of  them  had  disposed  of  their  claims  on 
the  exchequer  as  they  would  of  any  ordinary  debt :  injured, 
according  to  Mr.  Froude’s  version,  they  were  not.  Nothing  is 
more  probable  than  that  Mr.  Hallam  and  other  writers  on  this 
period  of  history  should  have  believed  that  all  wars  in  any 
generation  but  their  own  are  necessarily  unjust,  and  all  taxation 
tyranny,  till  their  purblind  prejudices  were  dissipated  by  Mr. 
Froude.  As  to  the  requisite  evidence  of  contemporary  com¬ 
plaint,  Hall  says,  in  regard  to  the  Repudiation  Act  of  1529, 
that  ‘  when  this  rele.ase  of  the  loane  was  knowne  to  the  Com- 
‘  mons  of  the  realme.  Lord !  so  they  grudged  and  spake  ill  of  the 
‘  hole  Parliament,  for  almost  every  manne  counted  it  his  dette, 

‘  and  reconed  suerly  of  the  payment  of  the  same,  and  therefore 
‘  some  made  there  willes  of  the  same,  and  some  other  did  set  it 
‘  over  to  other  for  debt,  and  so  many  men  had  losse  by  it,  w’hich 
‘  caused  them  sore  to  murmur,  but  there  was  no  remedy.’  These 
complaints  appear  to  have  been  as  nearly  contemporary  as  the 
time  required  for  the  publication  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  would 
permit. 

The  clerical  abuses  which  were  attacked  in  1529  undoubtedly 
cried  loudly  for  reform.  But  we  must  demur  to  the  pervading 
assumption  that  the  Crown  and  the  lay  lords  were  clear  of  those 
abuses.  The  ecclesiastical  patronage  of  the  Crown  had  been 
grossly  and  systematically  abused.  No  instances  of  pluralism 
had  been  more  flagrant  than  those  of  Crown  favourites,  like 
Wickham  and  Wolscy.  And  as  to  ecclesiastical  morality,  the 
statute  27  Henry  VI.  c.  6.  pardons,  in  consideration  of  a  subsidy, 
all  rapes  which  had  been  committed  by  priests. 

The  cautious  reader  will  be  on  his  guard  throughout  against 
Mr.  Froude's  tendency  to  identify  himself  with  laymen  and  lay 
statesmen  and  to  bear  hard  on  the  clerical  cloth,  for  the  ‘  zeal  ’  of 
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whose  wearers  he  prescribes  ‘  the  gallows  and  the  lash  ’  with 
great  unction.  The  infamous  extortion  of  an  enormous  sum 
from  the  clergy  at  this  period,  on  pretence  that  they  were 
involved  in  the  premunire  for  having  acknowledged  Wolsey’s 
legatine  functions,  while  the  laity  were  freely  pardoned,  affords 
the  historian  a  glorious  subject  for  banter  and  exultation  and 
for  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  feeling  that  he  is  on  the  stronger 
side.  He  demonstrates  the  iniquity  of  the  proceeding  with 
some  gusto,  and  winds  up  by  saying,  —  ‘  But  their  punish- 
‘  ment,  if  tyrannical  in  form,  was  equitable  in  substance,  and 

*  we  can  reconcile  ourselves  without  difficulty  to  an  act  of  ju- 

*  dicial  confiscation.’  He  is  charitable  enough  to  speak  for  us  all, 
but  we  fear  he  will  find  many  of  us  wanting  in  the  love  of  op¬ 
pression,  even  though  the  victims  be  ecclesiastics. 

In  the  midst  of  these  ecclesiastical  reforms,  this  Parliament 
passed  the  singular  Act  22  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9.  for  the  boiling  of 
John  Rouse,  who  was  alleged  to  have  poisoned  some  domestics 
and  almspeople  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  in  the  attempt,  as 
was  supposed,  to  poison  the  anti-Protestant  bishop  himself.  A 
shadow  of  party  feeling  rests  on  the  whole  affair.  From  Mr. 
Froude’s  solemn  observations  on  this  Bolling  Alive  Act,  as 
well  as  from  many  other  passages  in  this  book,  Mr.  Carlyle  may 
derive  the  lesson  which  is  sometimes  best  tauglit  by  a  caricature. 
John  Rouse  is  by  no  means  allowed  the  benefit  of  the  plea  that 
with  people  in  general  ‘he  could  do  the  right  thing,  say  the 
‘  right  thing,’  but  that  with  the  Bishop  of  Rochester’s  servants 
and  almspeople  he  ‘  was  under  a  fatal  necessity  of  mistake.’ 
On  the  contrary,  in  his  case  ‘  we  purchase  compassion  for  utter 

*  wickedness  only  by  doubting  in  our  hearts  whether  wickedness 
‘  is  more  than  misfortune.’  Those  who  may  have  been  shocked 
by  the  necessarianism  of  the  ‘  Shadows  of  the  Clouds,’  must 
certainly  allow  that  in  approving  with  awful  satisfaction  the 
punishment  of  boiling  alive,  !Mr.  Froude  makes  as  liberal  a 
concession  to  the  doctrine  of  Free  Will  as  any  temperate  advocate 
of  that  doctrine  can  desire.  After  a  slight  excess  in  sentimen¬ 
talism,  a  man’s  ‘moral  sinew’  may  require  a  little  ‘stringent 
‘  bracing’  in  the  shape  of  bloody  vagrancy  laws,  women  flog¬ 
ging,  and  boiling  alive,  but  he  must  not  suppose  that  all  the 
world  will  relish  such  tonics.  The  edifying  detestation  ex- 
OTessed  by  ‘His  Highness’  of  this  ‘  Itsdian’  crime,  as  IVIr. 
Froude  calls  it,  may  be  compared  with  the  subsequent  intimation 
of  Cromwell  that  ‘  His  Highness  ’  knew  the  ways  that  might  be 
found  in  Italy  to  rid  a  traitorous  subject  like  Cardinal  Pole. 
The  *  awful  and  solemn  horror  of  evil  things  ’  which  filled  the 
‘  stern’  but  ‘tender’  spectators  of  the  boiling  alive  of  a  human 
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being  ‘  in  that  old  cattle  market,’  may  also  be  illustrated  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  ‘  old  statute  ’  5  Henry  IV,  c.  5.  against  the  daily 
practice  of  cutting  out  people’s  tongues  and  putting  out  their 
eyes.  Perhaps  the  horror  shown  of  evil  things  in  general  would 
have  been  as  great,  and  the  horror  of  one  evil  thing  in  particular 
greater,  if  J ohn  Rouse,  instead  of  being  committed  to  the  caul¬ 
dron  by  Act  of  Parliament  without  a  trial,  had  been  tried  before 
he  was  boiled.  That  ‘  the  temper  which  this  act  exhibits  is  the 
‘  key  to  all  which  has  seemed  most  dark  and  cruel  in  the  rough 
‘  years  which  followed,’  is  a  candid  but  indiscreet  admission. 

The  boiling  of  John  Rouse  seems  to  revive  in  Mr.  Froude 
the  love  of  roasting.  ‘  For  the  poisoners  of  the  soul  there  was 
‘  the  stake,  for  the  poisoners  of  the  body  the  boiling  cauldron ; 

‘  the  two  most  fearful  punishments  for  the  two  most  fearful  of 

*  crimes.’  ‘  !Most  shocking,’  he  adds  in  a  note,  ‘  when  the  xcrong 
‘persons  were  made  the  victims ;  and  because  clerical  oflScials 
‘  were  altogether  incapable  of  detecting  the  right  persons,  the 
‘  memory  of  the  praetice  has  become  abhorrent  to  all  just  men. 

‘  I  suppose,  however,  that  if  the  right  persons  could  have  been 

*  detected,  even  the  stake  itself  would  not  have  been  too  tre- 
‘  mendous  a  penalty  for  the  destroying  of  human  souls.’  This 
opens  rather  an  alarming  prospect  of  the  possible  reappearance 
of  clerical  officials  competent  to  detect  the  right  persons,  and 
therefore  qualified  to  roast  them.  Stokesley  and  Torquemada 
may  have  sent  the  wrong  persons  to  the  stake,  as  Jeffreys 
sent  the  wrong  persons  to  the  gallows ;  but  the  incompetence 
of  Jeffreys  has  not  condemned  the  use  of  the  gallows,  and  we 
do  not  see  why  the  incompetence  of  Stokesley  and  Torquemada 
should  condemn  the  use  of  the  stake.  *  Poisoning  souls  ’  is  as 
great  a  crime  as  ever.  The  author  of  the  ‘  Nemesis  of  Faith  ’ 
would  be  tried,  not  by  a  set  of  purblind  Papists,  but  by  some  of 
the  most  eminent  and  enlightened  divines  of  our  pure  and  re¬ 
formed  Church,  who  w’ould  very  properly  overrule  all  exceptions 
to  their  competency  as  a  tribunal,  and  whose  judgment,  de¬ 
livered  by  the  highest  authority,  would  be  received  with  general 
satisfaction.  At  the  same  stake,  perhaps,  would  be  burned  some 
miserable  convert  to  the  Papist  heresies  of  the  ‘  Lives  of  the  Eng- 
‘  lish  Saints.’  As  to  that  ‘  humanity  which  is  deeper  than  logic,’  it 
would  be  all  on  the  side  of  taking  ‘  tender’  but  ‘  stern’  measures 
to  prevent  the  poisoning  of  souls.  How  beautifully  would  the 
chief  inquisitor,  in  pronouncing  sentence,  prove  to  the  culprits 
that  *  in  this  great  matter  of  religion,  in  which  to  be  right  is  the 
‘first  condition  of  being  right  in  any  thing,  not  variety  of 
‘  opinion,  but  unity ;  not  the  equal  licence  of  the  wise  and  the 
‘  foolish  to  choose  their  belief ;  but  an  ordered  harmony,  where 
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*  wisdom  prescribes  a  law  to  ignorance,  is  the  rule  which  reason- 
‘  able  men  should  most  desire  for  themselves  and  for  mankind.’ 
How  would  the  religious  publie  in  the  galleries  applaud  these 
sentiments,  whieh  are  so  skilfully  addressed  to  their  taste  !  AVe 
are  willing,  however,  to  admit  that  ‘  if  a  school  of  Thugs  were 

*  to  rise  among  us,  making  murder  a  religious  service  ;  if  they 

*  gained  proselytes,  and  the  proselytes  put  their  teaching  in  execu~ 

‘  tion,  we  should  speedily  begin  to  perseeute  opinion' 

‘A  feeling  of  painful  uncertainty  continues  to  cling  tom’ 
whether  the  ‘  Act  of  Appeals,’  while  it  pretended  to  be  a  general 
act,  was  not  really  a  privilegium,  intended  to  deprive  Catherine 
of  her  appeal. 

‘  How  far  the  Parliament  were  justified  by  the  extremity  of  the 
case  is  a  further  question,  which  it  is  equally  difficult  to  answer. 
The  alternative,  as  I  have  repeatedly  said,  was  an  all  but  inevitable 
civil  war  on  the  death  of  the  king ;  and,  practically,  when  statesmen 
are  entrusted  with  the  fortunes  of  an  empire,  the  responsibility  is 
too  heavy  to  allow  them  to  consider  other  interests.  Salus  populi 
suprema  lex,  ever  has  been  and  ever  will  be  the  substantial  canon  of 
policy  with  public  men.  I  do  not  say  that  it  ought  to  be.  There 
are  some  acts  of  injustice  which  no  national  interest  can  excuse, 
however  great  in  itself  that  interest  may  be,  or  however  certain  to  be 
attained  by  the  means  proposed.  Yet  government  in  its  simplest 
form  is  to  an  extent  unjust;  it  trenches  in  its  easiest  tax  on  natural 
right  and  natural  freedom ;  it  trenches  further  and  further  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  emergency  with  which  it  has  to  deal.’ 

Mr.  Froude’s  statesmen,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  imposing 
political  tests  and  putting  people  to  death  for  refusing  them, 
may  also  be  in  the  habit  of  distinguishing  the  interest  of  society 
from  justice,  and  making  justice  give  way.  But  the  instance 
he  cites  is  hardly  one  in  point,  unless  people  have  a  natural 
right  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  government  without  contributing 
to  its  expense.  The  reasoning  of  the  passage  is  an  example  of 
the  kind  which  we  may  call  shading  off,  a  kind  of  which  Dr. 
Newman  is  a  great  master.  Black,  through  interposition  of  a 
shade  or  two  of  grey,  fades  insensibly  into  white.  But  put 
tlic  two  ends  together  of  the  passage,  and  you  see  that  the  colour 
of  a  privilegium  is  rather  different  from  that  of  a  fair  tax.  AVe 
may  remark  by  the  way,  that  the  preamble  of  this  Act,  asserting 
that  the  Church  of  England  had  been  always  independent  of 
the  Papal  jurisdiction,  affords  a  caution  to  those  who  may  be 
inclined  to  take  every  thing  said  in  an  ‘  old  Statute,’  or  a  Tudor 
state  paper,  as  Gospel  truth. 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  Froude’s  moral  sense  to  say  that  he  knows 
very  well  what  he  has  to  deal  with  in  the  case  of  Fisher  and 
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More,  and  lays  his  ground  with  care  accordingly.  When  Arch¬ 
bishop  Allen  is  murdered  by  the  Irish  rebels  (a  murder  more 
political  than  religious),  we  are  told  that  ‘  such  were  the  men 
‘  whose  cause  the  Mores  and  the  Fishers,  the  saintly  monks  of 
‘  the  Charterhouse,  and  the  holy  martyrs  of  the  Catholic  faith, 

‘  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  Almighty  Father  of  the  w’orld.’ 
By  this  little  artifice  the  reader  may  be  led  to  connect  the 
names  of  More  and  Fisher  with  a  crime  which  Mr.  Froude 
would  hardly  venture  to  say  they  would  not,  both  of  them,  have 
utterly  detested  and  abhorred.  Again,  laborious  efforts  are 
made  to  prove  that  More  was  one  of  the  most  cruel  of  perse¬ 
cutors,  and  that  under  his  chancellorship  *  the  stoke  resumed  its 
‘hateful  activity.’  Wolsey  was  a  model  of  toleration  compared 
with  him,  though  elsewhere  we  are  told  that  it  was  ‘  under 
‘  Wolsey’s  influence  ’  that  Henry  ‘  persecuted  the  English  Pro- 
‘  testants.’  As  it  requires  something  to  make  us  believe  that 
More  was  very  inhuman,  it  is  suggested  that  ‘  Sir  Thomas 
‘More  may  be  said  to  have  lived  to  illustrate  the  necessary 
‘  tendencies  of  Romanism  in  an  honest  mind  convinced  of  its 
‘truth;  to  show  that  the  test  of  sincerity  in  a  man  who  pro- 
‘  fesses  to  regard  orthodoxy  as  an  essential  of  salvation,  is 
‘  not  the  readiness  to  endure  persecution,  but  the  courage  which 
‘  will  venture  to  inflict  it.’  All  very  fine,  but  let  us  see  how 
Mr.  Froude  proves  More  to  have  exemplified  this  *  test  of  sin- 
‘  cerity  ’  —  how  he  substantiates  what  he  elsewhere  (a  little 
forgetting  his  cue)  calls,  with  a  bitter  sneer,  ‘  the  philosophic 
‘  mercies  of  Sir  Thomas  More.’ 

He  sets  out  against  More,  with  every  artifice  of  rhetorical 
and  typographical  aggravation,  four  cases  :  (1),  that  of  Philips; 
(2),  that  of  Field ;  (3),  that  of  Bllney ;  (4),  that  of  Bainham. 

In  the  ease  of  Philips  Mr.  Froude,  after  going  through  the 
circumstances,  has  to  own  that  ‘  the  weight  of  guilt,  in  this 
‘  instance,  presses  essentially  on  Stokesley.’  More  was  bound, 
as  Chancellor,  to  arrest  the  alleged  heretic  and  deliver  him  to 
the  diocesan.  His  taking  part  in  the  private  examination  of 
Philips,  and  his  attempts  to  induce  him  to  end  the  matter  by 
confession,  whether  regular  or  not,  is  at  least  as  likely  to  have 
been  from  motives  of  humanity  as  the  reverse.  And  if  ‘  he 
‘  could  not  have  been  ignorant  ’  of  the  imprisonment  of  Stokes- 
ley’s  victim,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  was  in  any  way  to 
blame  for  it.  Stokesley  excommunicated  Philips  before  he  im¬ 
prisoned  him;  and  while  the  prisoner  was  lying  under  this 
sentence,  neither  the  Chancellor  nor  any  other  legal  authority 
had  power  to  deliver  him,  as  Mr.  Froude  seems  partly  aware. 
Moreover,  a  part  at  least  of  the  three  years’  imprisonment  must 
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have  occurred  after  More  had  ceased  to  be  Chancellor,  and 
when  he,  therefore,  could  no  longer  be  one  of  the  ‘  pedants,’ 
to  whose  deaf  ears  the  prisoner  clamoured  in  vain  for  justice. 

Our  only  knowledge  of  Field’s  case  is  derived  from  a  petition 
presented  by  Field  himself  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Audeley 
and  the  Council,  after  the  disgrace  of  More.  ^Ir.  F roude  him¬ 
self  says,  ‘  We  can  form  but  an  imperfect  judgment  on  the  merits 
‘  of  the  case,  for  we  have  only  the  sufferer’s  ex  parte  complaint, 
‘  and  More  might  probably  have  been  able  to  make  some  counter- 
‘  statement.  But  the  illegal  Imprisonment  cannot  be  explained 
‘  away,  and  cannot  be  palliated ;  and  when  a  judge  permits 
‘  himself  to  commit  an  act  of  arbitrary  tyranny,  we  argue  from 
‘  the  known  to  the  unknown,  and  refuse  reasonably  to  give  him 
‘  credit  for  equity  when  he  was  so  little  careful  of  law.’  He 
seems  to  forget  that  the  ‘  illegal  imprisonment  ’  from  which 
he  ventures  to  ‘  reason  to  the  unknown,’  rests  exactly  on  the 
same  ex  parte  evidence  as  the  other  portions  of  the  story.  The 
whole  account  is  tainted  by  the  utterly  incredible  statement 
that,  ‘  as  your  bedeman  heard  say,’  Sir  Thomas  More,  after  re¬ 
tiring  from  the  Chancellorship,  made  interest  with  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  through  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Winchester,  to 
have  the  petitioner  committed  to  prison  again. 

Bilney’s  case  is  prefaced  by  an  insinuating  statement,  that, 
*  no  sooner  had  the  seals  changed  hands  (from  Wolsey  to  IMore), 
‘  than  the  Smithfield  fires  recommenced  ;  and,  encouraged  hy  the 
‘  Chancellor,  the  bishops  resolved  to  obliterate  in  these  edifying 
‘  spectacles  the  recollection  of  their  general  infirmities.’  Yet 
with  this  case  Mr.  Froude  absolutely  fails  to  connect  IMore  in 
any  way  whatever.  Bilney  was  first  cited  before  AVoIsey  ;  then 
before  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  induced  him  to  recant ;  and, 
finally,  before  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  sent  him  to  the 
stake.  More,  in  his  preface  to  his  work  against  Tyndal,  main¬ 
tained  that  Bilney  had  recanted  and  died  a  Catholic,  for  which 
Foxe  attacks  him  very  scurrilously,  and  at  great  length;  and 
we  suppose  this  must  have  caught  Mr.  Froude’s  eye,  and  led 
him,  without  looking  further  into  the  matter,  to  set  down  Bil¬ 
ney’s  martyrdom  to  the  account  of  Sir  Thomas  ^lore.  This, 
at  least,  is  the  only  obvious  explanation  of  the  insertion  of  the 
case  among  those  with  which  More  was  in  any  way  concerned. 
Mr.  Froude  may  have  proof  that  the  Chancellor  ‘encouraged’ 
these  proceedings  of  the  bishops,  but  if  he  has  he  must  pro¬ 
duce  it.  Perhaps  he  will  at  the  same  time  notice  the  statement 
of  Erasmus  (Ep.  426.)  that  ‘  he  has  it  on  good  authority  that 
‘  the  King  (Henry  VIII.)  is  somewhat  more  severe  to  heresy 
‘  than  the  bishops  and  the  priests  {aliguanto  minus  eequum  esse 
‘  novis  dogmatibus  quam  episcopos  aut  sacerdotes'). 
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The  last  case  is  that  of  Bainham,  in  regard  to  which  ISIr. 
Fronde  takes,  without  hesitation,  all  the  statements  of  Foxe, 
though  where  Foxe  and  Wyatt  are  against  him,  as  in  the  case 
of  Anne  Boleyn,  he  can  perceive  that  these  writers  ‘  were  sur- 
‘  rounded  with  the  heat  and  flame  of  a  controversy,  in  which 
‘  public  and  private  questions  were  wrapped  inseparably  to- 
‘  gethcr ;  and  the  more  closely  we  scrutinise  their  narratives, 

*  the  graver  occasion  there  a[)pears  for  doing  so.’  We  must 
own,  however,  that  he  does  not  follow  Foxe  blindly.  For  while 
^Ir.  Froude  says  that  Bainham  ‘made  a  farewell  address  to  the 
‘  people,  laying  his  death  expressly  to  More,  whom  he  called  his 
‘  accuser  and  his  judge,’  Foxe  only  makes  Bainham  say,  ‘  The 
‘  Lord  forgive  Sir  Thomas  IMore,  and  pray  for  me  dl  good 
‘  people.’  Bainham  was  in  fact  condemned  to  the  stake,  as 
appears  from  Foxe  himself,  not  by  More,  but  by  Traford,  the 
Bishop  of  London’s  Vicar-General.  But  this  is  not  all.  Foxe 
says  that  Bainham  was  chained  to  a  tree  (Mr.  Froude  says  to 
a  post)  in  iMore’s  garden  at  Chelsea,  and  whipped.  Now  More 
explicitly  denied  that  he  had  whipped  any  of  the  heretics  in  his 
custody.  He  said  he  had  only  whipped  a  boy  belonging  to  his 
own  household,  who  had  taught  another  boy  to  speak  against 
the  sacrament,  and  a  lunatic,  who  used  to  insult  women  in 
church.  ‘  And  of  all  who  ever  came  in  my  hand  for  heresy,  so 
‘  help  me  God !  saving,  as  I  said,  the  mere  keeping  of  them 
‘(and  yet  not  so  sure  neither,  but  that  George  Constantine 
‘  could  steal  away),  else  had  never  any  of  them  any  stripe  or 
‘  stroke  given  them,  so  much  as  a  fillip  on  the  forehead.’  And 
how  docs  Mr.  Froude  deal  with  this  denial?  At  the  beginning 
of  the  series  of  cases  which  he  produces  against  More,  he  says, 

‘  I  do  not  intend  in  this  place  to  relate  the  stories  of  his  cruelties 
‘in  his  house  at  Chelsea,  which  he  himself  partially  denied, 

‘  and  which  at  least  we  may  hope  were  exaggerated.  Being 
‘  obliged  to  confine  myself  to  specific  instances,  I  choose  rather 
‘  those  on  which  the  evidence  is  not  open  to  qtiestion  ;  and  which 
‘  prove  against  More,  not  the  zealous  execution  of  a  cruel  law, 

‘  for  which  we  may  not  fairly  hold  him  responsible,  but  a  dis- 
‘  regard,  in  the  highest  degree  censurable,  of  his  obligations  as 
‘  a  law  officer  of  the  Crown.’  ‘  In  this  place'  {i.e.  in  this  page) 
it  is  true  he  does  not  relate  any  thing  that  More  denied ;  but 
a  few  pages  on,  he  relates,  as  one  of  the  series  of  cases  which 
rest  on  ‘evidence  not  open  to  question,’  the  whipping  of 
Bainham  at  Chelsea,  one  of  the  cases  to  which  More’s  denial 
would  clearly  apply. 

Nothing  is  found  in  the  palimpsest  about  More’s  personal 
and  literary  intimacy  with  the  king,  or  of  his  having  assisted 
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Henry  in  his  work  on  the  Supremacy,  or  of  that  deep  remark, 
when  the  king  had  been  strolling  for  an  hour  in  the  garden  at 
Chelsea  with  his  arm  round  More’s  neck,  and  More’s  son-in- 
law,  Roper,  congratulated  him  on  being  so  *  familiarly  enter¬ 
tained,’ — ‘  I  thank  our  Lord,  I  find  His  Grace  my  very  good  lord 
‘  indeed ;  and  I  believe  he  doth  as  singularly  favour  me  as  any 
‘  subject  within  this  realm ;  howbeit,  son  Roper,  I  may  tell  thee, 
‘  I  have  no  cause  to  be  proud  thereof,  for  if  my  head  would  win 
*a  castle  in  France  it  should  not  fail  to  go!’  Nor  are  we 
informed  that  More  had  committed  the  crime  of  refusing  to  be 
present  at  Anne  Boleyn’s  coronation ;  though  he  prayed  for  ‘  his 
‘  highness’s  prosperous  estate,’  he  ‘  being  in  possession  of  his 
‘  marriage ;’  or  that  the  ex-chancellor  was  accused,  by  a  mag¬ 
nanimous  government,  of  corruption  in  his  office,  and  that  he 
triumphantly  repelled  the  accusation ;  or  that  he  was  charged, 
with  still  greater  magnanimity,  of  having  induced  the  king  to 
commit  himself  too  far  in  his  book  in  defence  of  the  Papal  Su¬ 
premacy,  and  that  his  reply  was,  that  he  had  tried  to  moderate 
the  king’s  language,  and  that  the  king  had  repelled  his  attempts 
with  ‘  Whatever  impediments  be  to  the  contrary,  we  will  set 
‘  forth  that  authority  (the  authority  of  the  Popedom)  to  the 

*  uttermost ;  for  we  receive  from  that  see  our  crown  imperial.’ 

Very  faint,  too,  is  the  notion  given  by  Mr.  Froude,  of  the 
incidents  of  More’s  trial — of  the  character  of  Mr.  Rich,  the 
solicitor-general,  the  sole  witness  for  the  Crown,  and  the  wretch 
who  afterwards  racked  Anne  Askew  nearly  to  death  with  his 
own  hands, — of  the  infamous  means  which  he  employed  to  ex¬ 
tract  a  denial  of  the  king’s  supremacy  over  the  Church  from  More, 
who  steadily  declined  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  —  or  of 
the  utter  shame  to  which  he  was  put  at  the  trial  by  the  break¬ 
down  of  the  two  witnesses  who  were  called  to  support  his  per¬ 
juries  on  behalf  of  the  Crown.  Mr.  Froude  invites  us  to  believe 
that  the  Government  had  letters  from  More  to  Fisher  in  their 
hands  sufficient  to  sustain  the  prosecution,  but  that  they  pre¬ 
ferred,  as  the  more  satisfactory  course,  to  put  the  solicitor -gene¬ 
ral  in  the  witness-box  and  have  him  pilloried  there.  INIore’s 
crushing  defence  is  entirely  omitted,  w'ith  a  judgment  which  we 
cannot  but  applaud.  But  we  are  told  that  he  *  could  not  say 
‘  that  the  facts  were  not  true.’  INIore  prayed  that  if  Rich,  the 
only  witness  against  him,  were  not  perjured,  he  might  never 
see  the  face  of  God.  There  is  a  similar  ‘  economy’  of  unpleasant 
facts  in  regard  to  Fisher,  the  history  of  whose  case,  indeed,  is 
almost  entirely  suppressed,  on  the  artistic  plea  of  ‘  concerning 

*  ourselves  only  with  the  nobler  figure.*  Not  a  word  is  said  of 
the  mission  of  the  same  Mr.  Rich  to  the  bishop  in  the  Tower  to 
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draw  from  him  also  a  denial  of  the  supremacy,  and  in  this 
instance,  under  the  assurance  that  the  king  desired  his  opinion 
on  the  subject.  An  impression  which  is  the  reverse  of  the 
truth  on  this  point,  however,  is  conveyed  when  it  is  said,  :in  the 
matter  of  the  Nun  of  Kent,  that  Fisher  ‘  found  mercy  thrust 
‘  upon  him,  till  by  fresh  provocation  the  miserable  old  manforced 
‘  himself  on  his  fate.'  The  ‘  official  statements  ’  of  the  indulgence 
with  which  the  aged  prelate  was  treated  in  his  prison,  may  be 
*  too  positive  and  too  minute  to  admit  of  a  doubt but  there  is 
no  deficiency  of  minuteness  or  positiveness  in  Fisher’s  letter  to 
Cromwell,  in  which  he  complains  that  he  is  left  without  clothes 
to  keep  him  warm  or  proper  food  to  nourish  him ;  and  if  this 
‘must  have  been  an  accident,’  it  was  rather  an  awkward  ac¬ 
cident  to  occur  under  the  government  of  a  chivalrous  king,  who 
found  it  necessary  to  send  to  the  scaffold  such  a  man  as  Fisher, 
and  for  such  an  offence  as  refusing  the  test  of  supremacy. 
Less  reverent  critics  will  perhaps  think  that  the  broad  assertion 
of  Cromwell  in  his  letter  to  Cassalis,  that  Fisher  and  More 
when  in  prison  ‘  received  all  such  indulgences  in  food  and  dress 
‘  as  their  families  desired,’  throws  some  light  on  the  veracity  of 
Tudor  manifestoes. 

Of  the  Charterhouse  monks,  Haughton  and  five  others  were 
put  to  death  by  the  cruel  and  disgusting  method  then  usual  in 
cases  of  treason,  which  to  masculine  minds  appears  ‘austere’ 
and  ‘  stern  work.’  If  any  one  wishes  to  know  how  a  Kousseauist 
becomes  a  Terrorist,  he  may  mark  the  way  in  which  the  senti¬ 
mental  historian  is  drawn,  by  the  fascination  of  this  reign  of 
terror,  to  put  himself  always  on  the  side  of  the  Terrorist  govern¬ 
ment  and  sympathise  in  the  work  of  blood. 

Mr.  Froude  does  not  pretend  that  Fisher,  More,  and  Ilaugh- 
ton  were,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  guilty  men  for  refusing  to 
deny  their  faith  at  the  command  of  the  king,  though  he  is 
always  slipping  in  ‘  offenders,’  ‘  treason,’  ‘  traitor.’  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  explicitly  admits  that  ‘  there  is  no  cause  for  which 
‘  any  man  can  more  nobly  suffer  than  to  witness  that  it  is 
‘  better  for  him  to  die  than  to  speak  words  which  he  does  not 
‘  mean.’  There  are  two  duties — your  duty  to  God,  and  your 
duty  to  Henry ;  and  if  the  two  do  not  happen  to  be  compatible, 
you  must  die.  ‘  There  may  be  no  intention  of  treason  on  your 
‘  part.  The  motive  of  your  opposition  may  be  purely  religious,’ 
—  that  will  not  save  you.  ‘  No  honesty  of  meaning  can  render 
*  possible  any  longer  a  double  loyalty  to  the  Crown  and  to  the 
‘  Papacy,’ — Henry  must  have  your  whole  heart.  You  ‘  choose 
‘  to  be  a  confessor.’  You  ai*e  an  eminent  person,  and  if  you  are 
allowed  with  impunity  to  be  true  to  your  own  conscience,  others 
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may  be  encouraged  to  think  like  you.  It  is  not  the  obedience 
of  the  outward  act  only  that  the  king  requires,  but  the  ohedi* 
ence  of  the  soul.  To  hang,  draw,  and  quarter  you  is  a  ‘  neces- 

*  sity it  is  ‘  most  piteous  but  most  inevitable.’  You  are  on 
the  wrong  side.  You  are  *  guilty  of  not  being  able  to  read  the 

*  signs  of  the  times,’  and  see  that  since  the  king’s  marriage  with 
Anne  Boleyn,  he  is  Head  of  the  Church.  Your  ‘  exotic  graces’ 
cannot  be  preserved  at  the  expense  of  more  valuable  things. 
You  are  an  obstacle  to  *  the  free  thought  which  was  bursting 
‘  from  the  soil.’  There  is  a  danger  of  insurrection  and  invasion, 
with  which  you  perhaps  have  no  connexion,  but  which  your  ex¬ 
istence  may  tend  to  encourage.  You  *  die  miserably  of  prison 
‘  fever  and  filth;’  but  as  Mr.  Froude  says,  in  connexion  with 
that  very  incident,  *  we  cannot  blame  the  Government.  Those 

*  who  know  what  the  condition  of  the  country  really  was,  must 

*  feel  their  inability  to  suggest,  with  any  tolerable  reasonable- 
‘  ness,  what  else  could  have  been  done.’  It  was  fatality,  it 
was  state  necessity,  it  was  historical  retribution.  Above  all,  it 
was  Henry’s  will,  a  will  which  is  above  our  scrutiny.  ‘  His- 

*  tory  will  rather  dwell  upon  the  iiicidents  of  the  execution 
‘  than  attempt  a  sentence  upon  those  who  willed  that  it  should 

*  be.’  History  cannot  presume  to  pass  a  judgment  upon  an  act 
of  Henry  VIII.,  —  she  can  only  say,  his  will  be  done  ! 

Henry,  in  Mr.  Froude’s  account,  stands  in  the  place  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  to  require  at  the  hands  of  those  who  had  helped  him 
to  write  his  book  in  defence  of  the  Roman  Church  all  the 
righteous  blood  which  the  Roman  Church  had  shed  from  the 
blood  of  Raymond  of  Toulouse  to  the  blood  of  the  last  victim 
who  had  blackened  into  ashes  at  Smithfield.  The  last  victims 
who  had  blackened  into  ashes  at  Smithfield  before  the  execution 
of  More  and  Fisher  happened  to  be  fourteen  Anabaptists 
who  had  been  sent  to  the  stake  by  Henry  himself  ‘  to  show,’ 
as  Mr.  Froude  says,  ‘  that  his  justice  was  evenhanded.’ 

It  is  poetically  insinuated  that  the  cause  for  which  Henry 
put  Fisher,  More,  and  the  monks  of  the  Charterhouse 
to  death  was  that  of  the  Reformation,  of  which  he  was 
the  champion.  ‘  The  Catholics  had  chosen  the  alternative, 
‘  either  to  crush  the  free  thought  which  was  bursting  from  the 
‘  soil,  or  else  to  be  crushed  by  it ;  and  the  future  of  the  world 
‘  could  not  be  sacrificed  to  preserve  the  exotic  graces  of  me- 
‘  dimval  saints.’  ‘  The  value  of  the  (king’s)  defence  turns  upon 
‘  the  point  of  the  actual  danger  to  the  State,  and  the  extent  to 

*  which  the  conduct  of  the  sufferers  imperilled  the  progress  of 
‘the  Reformation.’  The  ‘free  thought’  which  was  bursting 
‘  from  the  soil  ’  was  certainly  very  dear  to  Henry,  who  was 
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doing  his  best  to  water  the  tender  plant  by  dealing  ‘  even- 
‘  handed’ justice  to  conscientious  Catholics  on  the  one  hand  and 
to  conscientious  Protestants  on  the  other,  and  to  foster  it  with 
the  sunny  influence  of  ijersecuting  codes.  ‘  Ilis  mind  was 
‘  moving,’  says  his  admirer,  when  he  burns  fourteen  Anabap¬ 
tists,  *  but  heresy,  though  the  definition  of  it  was  changing, 

‘  remained  a  crime  ;  and  although  the  limits  of  permitted  belief 
‘  were  imperceptibly  enlarging,  to  transgress  the  recognised  boun- 
‘  daries  was  an  offence  enormous  as  ever.’  Such  was  the  ‘  free 
‘  thought  ’  which  required  the  congenial  protection  of  supre¬ 
macy  tests  and  the  shedding  of  innocent  blood.  "We  have  yet 
to  learn  in  what  single  point  the  ‘definition  of  heresy  had 
‘  changed’  at  the  time  of  the  murder  of  Fisher  and  More, 
except  in  the  substitution  of  the  royal  for  the  papal  infallibility, 
which  does  not  seem  a  great  step  towards  ‘  the  future  of  the 
‘  world.’  ‘  The  king,’  we  are  told  elsewhere,  ‘  was  divided 
‘  against  himself.  Nine  days  in  ten  he  was  the  clear-headed, 

‘  energetic,  powerful  statesman ;  on  the  tenth  he  was  looking 
‘  wistfully  to  the  superstition  which  he  had  left,  and  the  clear 
‘  sunshine  was  darkened'  with  theological  clouds  which  broke  in 
‘  lightning  and  persecution.’  One  of  these  clouds  passed  over 
the  royal  sun  of  the  Reformation  rather  late  in  its  day  of  glory. 
It  was  the  Six  Bloody  Articles  Bill,  imposing  on  the  nation, 
under  pain  of  death,  all  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  great  Parliament  of  1529,  the  composition  of 
which  we  have  before  indicated,  in  their  list  of  grievances 
against  the  Church,  demanded  sharper  penalties  against  here¬ 
tics,  a  demand  which  the  ‘persecuting’  bishops  pronounced  to 
be  more  charitable  than  necessary ;  and  they  impeached 
Wolsey,  among  other  things,  for  checking  the  persecution 
of  Lutherans  at  Cambridge.  Long  after  this  the  king  was 
in  a  fair  way  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Roman  See.  He  never 
lent  a  helping  hand  to  the  Protestants  abroad,  but  as  Mr. 
Froude  allows,  always  shrunk  from  them,  and  only  coquetted 
with  them  when  driven  by  diplomatic  necessity ;  the  Tudors 
having  been  unable  ‘  cordially  to  unite  themselves  with  a 
‘  form  of  thought  which  permitted  resistance  to  authority, 
‘and  which  they  regarded  as  eccentric  and  revolutionary.’ 
Henry  also  remained  the  intimate  friend  of  Francis  I.,  and 
never  remonstrated  in  any  way  against  the  proceedings  of  that 
peijured  and  lecherous,  but  orthodox  monarch,  when  he  atoned 
for  the  pleasures  of  the  seraglio  by  the  pleasures  of  the  estra- 
pade.  Surely,  it  requires  some  confidence  in  the  imbecility  of 
the  reader  to  pretend  that  this  man  murdered  Fisher  and  More 
for  the  sake  of  ‘  the  free  thought  that  was  bursting  from  the 
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‘  outcry  of  astonishment.  Rumour  flew  to  and  fro  with  a 
‘  thousand  falsehoods ;  and  the  unfortunate  leaven  of  the  Anne 
‘  Boleyn  marriage  told  fatally  to  destroy  that  appearance  of 
‘  probity  of  motive  so  indispensable  to  the  defence  of  the  go- 
‘  vemment.’  The  reader  will  not  fail  to  note  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  ‘  astonishment  ’  for  ‘  indignation,’  and  the  ‘  thou- 
‘sand  falsehoods  of  rumour’  which  so  conveniently  suggest 
that  Europe  did  not  know  what  had  actually  occurred.  To 
the  clear  contemporary  evidence,  however,  which  even  !Mr. 
Froude’s  account  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  death  of  Fisher 
and  More  in  Protestant  Europe  affords  both  as  to  the  mo¬ 
rality  and  expediency  of  that  act,  there  seems  little  to  reply, 
except,  ‘  Let  us  close  our  lips  and  pass  by,  and  not  speak  of  it. 

‘  When  a  nation  is  in  the  throes  of  revolution  wild  spirits  are 
‘  abroad  in  the  storm.’  With  *  wild  spirits  ’  (wholly  indepen¬ 
dent,  of  course,  of  the  Government)  and  ‘necessity’  a  good 
deal  of  difficulty  may  be  surmounted.  It  is  a  pity  that  Crom¬ 
well  did  not  perceive  the  controversial  utility  of  these  airy 
agencies  when  he  was  elaborately  apologizing  to  Euro|)e  for 
the  proceedings  of  his  government  in  a  case  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Froude,  ‘seemed  to  him  so  clear  as  to  require  no 
‘  apology.’  He  might  then  have  been  spared  the  necessity  of 
stating  ‘many  important  facts’  of  which,  as  Mr.  Froude  very 
accurately  says,  ‘  we  have  no  other  knowledge.’ 

Of  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  murders  of  the  Catholic  Martyrs 
on  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  it  seems  enougli  to  say,  with 
Mr.  Froude,  that  ‘  their  sufferings  nobly  borne  sufficed  to  re- 
‘  cover  the  sympathy  of  after  ages  for  the  faith  which  they 
‘  professed.’ 

Of  course,  avc  must  not  presume  to  scrutinise  the  mental 
sensations  of  ‘him  who  willed’  that  Fisher  and  More  should 
be  beheaded  and  Haughton  and  his  monks  drawn  and  quartered 
for  refusing  to  profess  the  contrary  of  what  he  had  himself 
maintained  with  the  utmost  violence  a  few  years  before,  or  to 
inquire  whether  Henry  reflected  at  all  on  his  own  position.  As 
to  the  atrocious  cruelties  practised  on  the  Charterhouse  monks, 
that  was  all  the  ‘wild  spirits’  and  the  ‘English,’  who  were  ‘a 
hard,  fierce  people.’  It  is  gratifying  to  know,  however,  that 
‘  the  king  was  not  without  feeling.  It  was  no  matter  of  iudiffe- 
‘  rence  to  him  that  he  found  himself  driven  to  such  stern  courses 
‘  with  his  subjects ;  and  as  the  golden  splendour  of  his  manhood 
‘  was  thus  sullenly  clouding,  he  commanded  all  about  his  court 
‘  to  poll  their  heads  ’  in  public  token  of  mourning ;  ‘  and  to 
‘  give  them  example,  he  caused  his  own  head  to  be  polled,  and 
‘  trom  thenceforth  his  beard  to  be  knotted,  and  to  be  no  more 
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*  shorn.’  This  seems  almost  too  great  a  concession  on  the  part 
of  Henry'  VIIL  to  the  ordinary  feelings  of  humanity. 

In  his  obvious  anxiety  to  prejudice  the  reader  against  Anne 
Boleyn,  who  is  the  next  victim,  Mr.  Froude  throws  it  out  that 
‘  if  More’s  opinions  had  been  insufficient  for  his  destruction, 

‘  there  was  an  influence  at  court  which  left  no  hope  to  him ; 

‘  the  influence  of  one  whose  ways  and  doings  were  better  known 
‘  then  than  they  have  been  to  her  modem  admirers.’  This  is  a 
little  improvident.  If  Anne  Boleyn’s  antipathy  was  allowed  to 
influence  the  king  in  such  a  matter  as  this,  what  is  to  be  thought 
of  the  character  of  the  king? 

Mr.  Froude  does  not  feel  unkindly  towards  the  Catholic 
martyrs.  They  are  guilty  of  what  he  calls  ‘  treason  ’ ;  that  is, 
of  not  submitting  their  consciences  to  the  dictation  of  a  tyrant : 
and  the  ‘  will  ’  of  those  who  put  them  to  death  is  what  he  can¬ 
not  suffer  to  be  questioned.  But  he  quite  acknowledges  the 
innocence  of  their  intentions,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  their 
‘  virtues  ’  that  ‘  drove  them  into  treason,’  and  he  decorates  their 
end  with  some  very  sweet  rhetoric.  We  have  already  alluded 
to  the  eloquent  passage  in  which  Mr.  Froude  paints  the 
Catholics  and  the  Protestants  as  ‘  two  armies  of  martyrs 
‘  w'aging  war,  not  upon  the  open  field  in  open  action,  but 
‘  on  the  stake  and  on  the  scaffold,  with  the  nobler  weapons 
‘  of  passive  endurance.’  The  reader,  in  perusing  that  passage, 
will  bear  in  mind  that  the  sufferings  of  the  two  armies  are 
not  mutually  inflicted,  but  inflicted  upon  both  of  them  alter¬ 
nately  by  Henry',  who  stands  safe  above  the  glorious  fray. 
Probably,  however,  the  moral  agony  which  the  king  went 
through,  and  which  led  him  to  alter  the  mode  of  dressing 
his  beard  and  hair,  was  equivalent  to  any  sufferings  of  the 
objects  of  his  ‘  evenhanded  justice.’  Blessed  new  era  of  the 
religion  of  liberty  and  love,  which  opened  with  tyranny  over 
conscience  and  sanguinary  persecutions  !  Happy  nation,  whose 
king  was  so  tender-hearted  that  he  changed  the  cut  of  his  beard 
when  justice  required  him  to  shed  innocent  blood  on  the 
scaffold  or  at  the  stake ! 

AVe  are  compelled,  by  want  of  space,  to  refrain  from  fully 
examining  Mr.  Froude’s  treatment  of  the  case  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
who  is  the  next  victim.  Every  attentive  reader  will  perceive 
that,  under  cover  of  profuse  expressions  of  sentimental  pity, 
he  labours  hard  for  a  conviction.  He  tries  to  prejudice  us 
beforehand  against  Anne  Boleyn,  as  he  does  against  More,  by 
telling  us  that  in  her  portraits  ‘  the  lips  and  mouth  wear  a 
‘  look  of  sensuality  which  is  not  to  be  mistaken,’  by  dwelling 
on  her  ‘  epicurism,’  by  candidly  admitting  that  the  affair  with 
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Lord  Percy  was  not  ‘  openly  ’  to  her  discredit,  and  by  throwing 
as  much  as  possible  on  her  the  blame  of  acts  of  indelicacy 
towards  Catherine,  which  a  perverse  world,  disloyally  con¬ 
demning  the  strong  tempter  more  than  the  weak  and  tempted, 
has  laid  mainly  to  the  account  of  the  *  chivalrous  ’  king.  When 
he  comes  to  the  trial  itself,  he  resorts  to  the  little  artifice  of 
solemnly  citing  before  the  bar  of  posterity  the  names  of  a 
long  list*  of  jurymen,  about  whom  (with  a  single  exception) 
we  know  absolutely  nothing.  He  never  inquires  whether,  in 
the  whole  course  of  the  reign,  a  judge  and  jury  once  acquitted 
the  victim  of  a  Crown  prosecution.  He  forbids  us  to  accuse 
the  form  of  the  trial,  on  the  ground  that  ‘  it  was  the  form  which 
‘  was  always  observed ;  ’  and  expects  us  to  believe  that  the  king, 
who  could  pass  acts  of  attainder,  confiscate  great  masses  of 
property,  and  override  the  law  by  proclamations,  could  not 
venture,  when  his  honour  was  most  concerned,  to  give  his  own 
wife  a  fair  trial.  He  tries  to  take  off  the  effect  of  that  letter 
of  Anne  to  the  king  which  so  powerfully  breathes  her  inno¬ 
cence,  and  the  guilt  of  those  who  were  doing  her  to  death,  by 
‘being  obliged  to  add’  that  its  ‘tone’  is  ‘unbecoming,’  and  by 
bidding  us  ‘  remember  ’  that  the  writer  had  betrayed  the  king’s 
confidence  from  the  beginning  by  concealing  from  him  the  ca¬ 
nonical  impediment  to  this  marriage;  the  draft  dispensation  to 
get  rid  of  the  impediment  having,  we  presume,  been  prepared 
entirely  without  the  knowledge  of  the  king.  We  are  to  be¬ 
lieve,  for  the  purposes  of  this  inquiry,  that  such  a  man  as  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  figures  in  Mr.  Froude’s  own  pages  as  the 
author  of  a  most  dastardly  attempt  to  assassinate  Aske,  and 
who,  if  Mr.  Froude  is  right,  was  at  last  justly  condemned  to 
die  for  high  treason,  was  a  Wellington  in  integrity  because  he 
was  a  AYcllington  in  military  skill.  The  filthy  and  ignominious 
proceedings  against  Anne  of  Cleves,  in  which  all  the  ‘  Wel- 
‘  lingtons  and  Nelsons  ’  were  concerned,  are  kept  entirely  out  of 
s'lght,  though  most  histories  would  have  thought  they  threw  a 
good  deal  of  light  on  the  conduct  of  the  same  men  in  the  case 
of  Anne  Boleyn.  The  possibility  is  not  hinted  at,  though  one 
would  think  it  must  have  occurred  to  any  mind,  that  when  the 
Earl  of  Wiltshire  took  part  in  condemning  his  own  children,  he 
did  so  under  the  influence  of  terror.  Mr.  Froude  has  read 
Constantyne’s  Memorial,  but  his  eye  has  not  fallen  on  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  confession  of  Mark  Smeton,  who  alone  of  the 
persons  accused  persevered  in  his  confession,  was  reported  to 
have  been  extorted  by  ‘  grievous  racking.’  The  contemporary 
evidence  of  the  Lord  of  Milherve,  preserved  in  Meteren  and 
cited  by  Foxe,  to  the  effect  that  the  magistrates  of  London,  and 
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others  who  were  present  at  the  trial,  said  they  saw  no  evi¬ 
dence  against  the  queen,  but  only  a  determination  to  be  rid  of  her, 
is  judiciously  alluded  to  only  in  a  note,  with  a  slighting  intimation 
that  ‘  it  may  be  read  elsewhere.’  Constantyne  says  there  was 
‘  much  muttering  ’  at  the  time  among  the  people,  but  the  his¬ 
torian,  though  he  feels  that  ‘  the  English  nation  deserves  justice 
‘  at  our  hands,’  does  not  see  fit  to  mention  this  point  in  their 
favour.  Yet  Mr.  Froude  does  not  venture,  in  presenee  of  the 
faets  even  as  represented  by  himself,  to  state  plainly  that  he 
believes  this  w’oman,  of  whom  Cranmer  said  that  he  ‘  never  had 
‘  better  opinion  in  woman  than  he  had  in  her,’  to  have  been 
guilty  of  the  unutterable  crimes  laid  to  her  charge.  He  waits 
till  his  fourth  volume,  and  then,  when  speaking  of  the  case  of 
Catherine  Howard,  he  slips  in  the  expression  ‘  no  reasonable 
‘  doubt  could  be  entertained  that  the  King  had  a  second  time 

*  suffered  the  worst  injury  which  a  Avife  could  inflict  upon  him, 

‘  that  a  second  adultery,  a  second  act  of  high  treason,  must  be 

*  enforced  and  punished.’  Anne,  in  her  ‘  unbecoming  ’  letter 
to  the  king,  pointed  to  Henry’s  love  for  her  rival,  Jane  Sey¬ 
mour,  as  the  cause  of  her  destruction.  Henry  confirmed  her 
assertion  by  marrying  Jane  Seymour  the  day  after  he  had 
sent  to  the  scaffold,  without  a  fair  trial,  his  wife  and  the 
mother  of  his  child.  ISIr.  Froude  is  of  opinion  that  this  pro¬ 
ceeding  ‘is  a  proof  that  Henry  looked  at  matrimony  as  an 
‘  indifferent  official  act  which  his  duty  required  at  the  moment 
and  he  adds,  ‘  if  this  be  thought  a  novel  interpretation  of  his 

*  motives,  I  have  merely  to  say  that  I  find  it  in  the  Statute 
‘  Book.’  ^Vhere  does  he  expect  to  find  such  infamies  but  in 
the  Statute  Book  of  a  Tudor  king,  coloured  a  little  (it  must,  in 
justice  to  the  sycophants  of  that  day,  be  observed)  by  his  own 
hero-worshipping  imagination  ?  But  the  best  is  yet  to  come. 
When  Jane  Seymour’s  marriage  with  the  king  is  being  related, 
the  ‘  unbecoming’  letter  of  Anne  Boleyn  is  fresh  in  the  reader’s 
mind.  But  when  we  arrive  at  Jane  Seymour’s  death,  the 
recollection  of  the  letter  may  have  grown  fainter ;  and  then  it 
is  thought  safe  to  observe  that  Jane  ‘  married  the  king  under 
‘  circumstances  peculiarly  agitating,  without  preparation,  xcith- 
‘  out  attachment  either  on  her  part  or  on  his,  but  under  the  pres- 
‘  sure  of  a  sudden  and  tragical  necessity.’  It  would  be  painting 
the  lily  indeed  to  comment  on  these  Avords.  OtherAvise  Ave 
might  remark  that  the  ‘  tragical  necessity  ’  of  providing  an  heir 
no  longer  existed  after  the  birth  of  Prince  EdAvard  ;  yet  on  the 
very  first  day  of  the  king’s  bereavement,  the  inflexible  Privy 
Council  again  called  on  him  to  immolate  himself  to  his  country 
on  the  hymeneal  altar,  by  taking  another  Avife,  and  he  once  more 
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‘  saw  that  it  must  be  so,  and  resigned  himself,’  though  he  by 
no  means  resigned  himself  to  such  an  ugly  woman  as  Anne  of 
Cleves.  The  historian  repeatedly  falls,  when  interpreting  a 
particular  action  of  Henry,  to  ‘give  him  the  benefit’  of  other 
incidents  of  a  similar  kind  in  his  career. 

It  is  the  same  thing  throughout.  It  was  right  to  execute 
amnestied  rebels,  because  they  ‘  showed  symptoms  of  an  animus 
‘  which  the  Crown  prosecutors  would  regard  as  treasonable,’  and 
because  ‘  a  chasm  lay  between  the  two  estimates  of  the  subject.’ 
The  torturing  of  Forrest  is  laid  to  ‘  ecclesiastics,’  whom,  we  are 
to  suppose,  the  king  could  not  control.  The  king  was  under 
the  painful  necessity  of  putting  Cromwell  to  death  because 
*  the  law  in  a  free  country  cannot  keep  pace  with  genius ;  ’ 
his  Highness’s  disappointment  in  the  person  of  Anne  of  Cleves 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  ‘  In  fairness,  Cromwell 
‘  should  have  been  tried;  but  it  would  have  added  nothing  to  his 
‘  chances  of  escape.  He  could  not  disprove  the  accusations. 
‘  He  could  but  have  said  that  he  had  done  right,  not  wrong ;  a 
‘  plea  which  would  have  been  but  a  fresh  crime.'  The  mitred 
‘  abbots,’  whose  ‘  quartered  trunks  ’  the  approving  eye  of  the 
stern  historian  sees  by  anticipation  ‘rotting  by  the  high- way,’ 
‘  had  given  cause  for  suspicion  in  the  late  disturbances ;  that 
‘  is  to  say,  they  had  grown  to  advanced  age  as  faithful  subjects  of 
‘  the  Papacy ;  they  were  too  old  to  begin  life  again  with  a  new 
‘  allegiance,’  —  therefore  it  was  quite  right  and  necessary  to  put 
them  out  of  the  way.  The  execution  of  the  Abbot  of  Glaston¬ 
bury  for  a  crime  which  is  admitted  to  be  formal,  may  seem  needless 
cruelty  ‘  to  the  modern  student.’  As  to  Montague  and  Exeter, 
‘  however  justly  we  may  now  accuse  the  equity  which  placed 
‘  men  on  their  trial  for  treason,  for  impatient  expressions,  there 
‘  can  be  no  uncertainty  that,  in  the  event  of  an  invasion,  or  of  a 
‘  rebellion,  with  any  promise  of  success  in  it,  both  Montague 
‘  and  Exeter  would  have  thrown  their  weight  into  the  rebel 
‘  scale.’  Where  there  can  be  no  uncertainty,  what  need  can 
there  be  of  proof?  The  case  of  Sir  Nicholas  Carew  was  ‘  the 
‘  hardest,’  but  Henry’s  will  be  done !  As  to  the  execution  of 
Lady  Salisbury,  untried,  by  Act  of  Attainder,  ‘  a  settled  age 
‘  can  imperfectly  comprehend  an  age  of  revolution,  or  realise 
‘the  indifference  with  which  men  risk  their  own  blood  (when 
‘  did  Henry  risk  his  own  blood?)  and  the  blood  of  others,  when 
‘  battling  for  a  great  cause.’  In  the  case  of  Norfolk  and  Surrey, 

‘  there  is  little  to  regret  if  the  king  saw  no  reason  to  look 
‘  leniently  on  the  insolent  ambition  which  toould  have  ruined  a 
‘  great  cause,  and  filled  England  with  the  blood  of  innocents' 
^  much  for  ‘the  veteran  who  had  won  his  spurs  at  Flodden.’ 
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The  execution  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  in  the  early  part  of  Henry’s 
reign,  does  not  occur  to  the  historian  as  throwing  any  light 
on  this  Turk-like  clearing  off  of  possible  pretenders  at  the  end. 
When  the  ‘entries  in  the  register  of  death’  come  rather  thick, 
they  call  forth  the  pious  and  philosophic  observation  that, 

‘  on  the  whole.  Providence  gives  little  good  in  this  world  for 
‘  which  suffering,  in  large  measure  or  small,  is  not  exacted  as 
‘  payment,  and  the  king  and  the  country  (?)  alike,  on  the  whole, 

*  had  reason  to  be  well  satisfied.’  The  eagerness  of  the  Crown 
to  depress  and  decimate  the  old  aristocracy,  bore  no  analogy 
to  the  political  tendencies  of  Louis  XI.  and  Henry  VII.,  but 
was  the  result  of  a  high  principle  of  social  morality  which  ‘  made 
‘  responsibility  the  especial  privilege  of  rank.’ 

At  the  fifth  wife,  it  is  felt  that  the  philosophic  curiosity  of  the 
reader  will  be  naturally  excited,  and  require  some  account  of 
these  successive  catastrophes ;  and  the  account  is,  that  there 
was  *  a  business-like  habit  of  proceeding  ’  about  the  king  which 
led  to  connubial  infelicity.  ‘  We  rise  from  the  laborious  perusal 
(of  the  ‘  many  thousand  documents  ’  relating  to  the  reign)  ‘  with 
‘  the  conviction,  rather,  that  the  king’s  disposition  was  natu- 
‘  rally  cold ;’  and  that  if  he  kept  at  least  one  mistress  and  had 
six  wives,  it  was  from  a  self-denying  submission  to  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  public  duty.  In  slandering  the  honour  of  Anne  of 
Cleves,  and  getting  rid  of  her,  to  marry  some  one  else,  he  was 
also,  we  presume,  influenced  by  ‘  natural  coldness.’  The  alter¬ 
nating  divorces  and  uxoricides  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  wives 
apj)car  to  have  been  arranged  by  a  tasteful  Destiny  preserving 
the  ‘  symmetry  of  misfortune.’  The  king’s  apparent  vacilla¬ 
tions  in  religion,  and  the  alternating  persecutions  by  which 
they  were  accompanied,  were  really,  it  seems,  a  steady  policy 
of  moderation.  The  king  wished  to  ensure  the  triumph  of  the 
Reformation  by  keeping  it  within  bounds,  and  cutting  off  the 
heads  of  ‘  men  of  genius,’  like  Cromwell,  who  attempted  to  go 
too  fast.  It  was  in  pursuance  of  this  moderating  policy  that 
he  first  required  his  subjects,  on  pain  of  death,  to  believe  in 
three  Sacraments,  and  afterwards  in  seven,  and  that  he  first 
abolished  all  the  monasteries,  and  then  enforced  the  observance 
of  monastic  'vows.  The  trium})h  of  moderate  Protestantism 
was  complete  when  the  Six  Bloody  Articles  reimposed  on 
England  all  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Faith. 
Liberty  of  conscience  seems  rather  an  essential  part  of  Pro¬ 
testantism,  but,  after  all,  a  little  violation  of  it  is  a  good  thing 
in  its  way.  ‘  Xot  variety  of  oj)inion,  but  unity  —  not  the  equal 
‘  license  of  the  wise  and  foolish  to  choose  their  belief — but  an 
‘  ordered  harmony,  where  wisdom  (the  wisdom  of  Henry  VIII.) 
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‘  prescribes  a  law  to  ignorance  (the  ignorance  of  More  and 
‘Latimer),  is  the  rule  which  reasonable  men  should  most 
‘  desire  for  themselves  and  for  mankind.’ 

Besides,  ‘if  Henry  erred’  in  so  slight  a  matter  as  im¬ 
posing  false  doctrines  and  persecuting  the  true,  *  his  errors 
‘  might  find  excuse  in  the  multitude  of  business  which  was 
‘  crowded  upon  him.’  The  various  inroads  upon  the  constitution 
made  in  the  course  of  the  reign  were  really  so  many  in¬ 
stances  of  revolutionary  enthusiasm  exalting  a  popular  chief. 
The  Act  empowering  the  ‘king  for  the  time  being, ^  to  make 
laws  by  royal  proclamation  without  the  consent  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  was  analogous  to  the  Roman  practice  of  appointing  a 
temporary  Dictator  to  carry  the  state  through  a  crisis.  The 
Acts  enabling  the  king  to  repudiate  his  loans  were  graduated 
retrospective  property  taxes.  Benevolences  were  a  spon¬ 
taneous  act  of  ‘the  gentlemen’  who  ‘preferred  the  honour 
‘  of  England  to  their  personal  convenience.’  Alderman  Reed 
and  Alderman  Roch,  who  were  so  insolent  as  to  think  bene¬ 
volences  unconstitutional,  were  the  one  justly  imprisoned,  the 
other  pressed  for  the  northern  wars,  ‘  amidst  general  amuse- 
‘  ment  and  approbation,’  which  the  chroniclers  to  whom  Mr. 
Froude  refers  have  omitted  to  record.  The  debasing  of  the 
coin,  as  we  have  mentioned  before,  was  *a  loan  from  the 
mint,’  similar  in  principle  to  the  suspension  of  cash  payments. 
The  monastery  lands,  which  might  have  obviated  the  necessity 
of  benevolences,  had  been  ‘  melted  down  into  cannon,’  some 
pieces  of  which,  of  large  calibre,  now  form  the  inheritance 
of  the  houses  of  Seymour,  Fitzwilliam,  and  Russell.  The 
miscarriages  in  Ireland  were  not  caused  by  sending  out  incom¬ 
petent  men  and  starving  the  service.  The  fact  is,  ‘  the  country 
‘  has  exerted  a  magical  power  of  transformation  upon  every  one 

*  connected  with  it.  The  hardest  English  understanding  has 

*  given  way  before  a  few  years  of  residence  there ;  the  most 
‘  solid  good  sense  has  melted  under  the  influence  of  its  atmo- 
‘  sphere  ’ — as  was  the  case,  for  example,  with  Lord  Chesterfield 
and  Lord  Wellesley.  The  wrongs  done  to  the  Irish  people, 
who  were  forbidden  to'  intermarry  with  the  conquering  race, 
or  to  hold  office  in  their  own  land,  disappear,  and  nothing  re¬ 
mains  but  their  faults,  calling  for  exemplary  coercion.  Henry’s 
foreign  policy  was  all  straightforward  and  sound,  and  that  of 
his  opponents  w^as  all  the  reverse.  The  plot  for  kidnapping  the 
King  of  Scotland,  and  carrying  him  off  to  London  in  time  of 
peace,  was  a  plan  for  ‘  employing  some  gentle  constraint,’  since 
‘  a  free  visit  could  not  be  arranged.'  The  plot  for  assassinating 
Cardinal  Beton,  w’as  ‘  looking  at  things  as  they  were,  and  not 
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‘  through  conventional  forms.’  The  diplomatic  lying  Avhicli 
Paget  reports  to  his  master,  was  ‘  honest  service.’  The  alliance 
with  the  Emperor  against  the  German  Protestants,  which  led 
to  the  sack  of  Cleves,  was  all  in  favour  of  moderate  Pro¬ 
testantism.  In  short,  such  a  ‘  palimpsest  ’  never  was  found 
before. 

We  began  by  paying  a  just  tribute  to  the  merits  of  those 
portions  of  Mr.  Froude’s  work  which  his  paradox  does  not 
affect.  The  greater  portion  of  our  limited  space  has  necessarily 
been  taken  up  in  examining  the  grounds  of  the  extraordinary 
revolution  which  he  has  undertaken  to  effect  in  this  period  of 
English  history.  Our  opinion  upon  his  reasonings  and  their 
result  is  not  doubtful :  and  we  would  once  more  urge  him  to 
reconsider  his  Henry  VIII.  if  he  wishes  his  history  to  live. 
But  we  must  end  with  the  renewed  expression  of  the  pleasure 
we  have  derived  from  many  parts  of  the  work,  especially  those 
which  delineate  the  religious  parties  of  the  time.  The  interest 
of  the  new  matter  is  extreme,  and  it  is  given  for  the  most  part 
in  the  most  interesting  manner.  Even  on  the  character  of  Henry 
VIII.  himself  as  a  theologian  and  statesman,  some  new  light  has 
probably  been  thrown.  Mr.  Carlyle  has  a  good  deal  to  answer 
for  in  having  been  the  means,  by  his  splendid  but  dangerous 
example,  of  spoiling  what  might  have  been  so  good  a  book,  and 
compelling  its  honest  critics  to  say,  that  it  may  stand  very  high 
in  the  estimation  of  those  who  look  in  a  history  only  for  in¬ 
terest  and  excitement,  but  that  it  cannot  stand  high  in  the 
estimation  of  those  who  look  in  a  history  above  all  things  for  the 
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Akt.  X.  —  Sukoontald,  or  the  Lust  Rinr/ ;  an  Indian  Drama. 

Translated  into  English  Prose  and  Verse  from  the  Sanskrit 

of  Kalidasa.  By  MoNiER  Williams,  j\I.  A.  Professor  of 

Sanskrit  at  Haileybury.  Hertford:  1855. 

■17  PIC  and  lyric  poetry  have  found  a  home  wherever  the  human 
soul  has  emerged  from  barbarism ;  they  belong  alike  to  all 
the  cultured  tribes  of  mankind.  Wherever  the  past  has  lured 
with  its  world  of  mythic  sjdendours,  or  the  present  and  future, 
by  their  yet  nearer  impress,  have  woke  the  poet’s  inner  life  of 
thought,  there  the  epos  and  ode  have  ever  risen  as  the  instinctive 
voice  of  these  deep  emotions  of  the  soul.  But  dramatic  poetry 
is  no  such  cosmopolite.  It  comes  to  us  indissolubly  linked  with 
the  history  of  that  great  family  of  nations,  already  associated 
with  so  much  that  is  great  and  glorious  in  the  fasti  of  our  world, 
whose  languages  bear  the  treasures  of  all  Gentile  thought,  and 
have  ever  been  the  medium  of  Euro^iean  civilization.  The 
drama,  in  a  word,  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  ludo-Teutonic 
race. 

Not  that  we  would  claim  for  every  member  of  that  family  a 
right  to  this  splendid  heirloom :  there  are  many  nations  of  high 
intellectual  name,  who  have  no  part  in  the  inheritance.  Thus 
ancient  Borne  and  modern  Persia  have  no  indigenous  drama,  no 
national  form  which  has  struck  its  roots  down  deep  in  the  na¬ 
tional  character,  and  draws  direct  a  living  energy  from  its  secret 
elements  of  vigour  and  strength.  We  feel,  when  we  read  the 
Roman  comedies,  that  these  have  no  vital  union  with  the  nation’s 
‘heart  of  hearts;’  they  are  borrowed  from  another  soil,  and 
here  languish  in  an  uncongenial  clime.  A  national  drama  can 
only  exist  by  expressing  the  national  character,  by  gathering 
into  itself  all  that  is  great  and  heroic  in  its  past  history  and 
present  development.  Every  great  dramatic  literature  is  a 
world  in  itself,  which  reproduces  on  a  smaller  scale  all  those 
strong  lines  of  influence,  which  have  been  working  on  the 
people  from  generation  to  generation,  and  have  made  its  inner 
and  outer  life  what  they  are.  Who^cannot  read  in  the  dramas 
of  Greece,  Spain,  or  England,  the  long  succession  of  busy 
years  of  action,  whose  annals,  at  the  very  sound  of  their  names, 
rise  at  once  to  fill  the  mind  with  images  —  years  which  have  left 
their  stamp  on  the  nation’s  very  type  of  countenance,  how  much 
deeper  still  on  what  is  yet  more  plastic,  its  inner  character  and 
soul  ? 
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Ancient  India,  like  ancient  Greece,  has  a  drama  of  her  own, 
which,  untouched  by  foreign  influence,  and  fostered  only  by 
native  culture,  has  flourished  and  declined  with  an  original 
history  ;  exemplifying  under  that  distant  sky,  in  its  lonely  cycle 
of  development,  the  same  laws  of  growth  and  decay,  which 
have  been  so  unceasingly  at  Avork  in  our  busier  western  world. 
Contemporary  with  Lucretius  and  Catullus,  it  reached  its 
greatest  splendour  at  the  court  of  Vikramaditya,  King  of 
Oujein ;  and  Kulidilsa,  whose  chef  (Toeuvre  has  been  so  lately 
translated  into  English,  was  one  of  the  *  nine  gems  ’  which 
attest  the  munificence  of  that  renowned  patron  of  Hindu  litera¬ 
ture. 

In  these  poems  w’e  find  faithfully  portrayed  the  Indian 
mind  as  it  was  in  those  old  days.  The  nation  of  dreaming 
mystics,  on  whom  Alexander’s  contemporaries  gazed  Avith  such 
bewildered  awe,  betAveen  Avhom  and  the  impulsive  Greeks  there 
lay  a  gulf  which  no  man  living  could  pass,  have  reproduced 
themselves  in  their  dramas,  and  thrown  on  the  canvass  of  mythic 
distance  the  outlines  of  their  own  present  and  its  Avorld.  Their 
dramas,  as  opposed  to  the  classical,  may  belong  to  the  romantic 
school ;  but  in  truth  they  might  be  almost  said  to  constitute  a 
class  by  themselves, — cut  oft',  like  the  Indian  mind,  from  all  those 
mighty  influences,  Avhich  for  some  3000  years  have  been  mould¬ 
ing  Europe  into  what  she  is.  It  is  indeed  a  strange  problem  to 
contemplate  the  Indian  mind  pacing  its  lonely  round  ;  no  ‘  spot 
*  of  dull  stagnation’  like  China,  but  full  of  energy,  and  life,  and 
hope; 

‘  A  still  salt  pool  locked  in  with  bars  of  sand, 

Left  on  the  shore,  that  hears  all  night 
The  plunging  waves  draw  backward  from  the  land 
Their  moon-led  waters  white,’ 


save  that  India,  locked  in  by  the  Indus  and  Himalaya,  lay  far 
away  and  apart,  where  even  the  faintest  echoes  of  Greece  or 
Europe  could  never  reach  her.  The  great  masters  of  human 
thought  and  language  have  to  the  Indian  mind  lived  in  vain ; 
it  has  run  through  its  solitary  cycle  and  worked  out  its  own 
weary  problem  alone  ;  yet  India  has  a  literature  of  poetry  and 
philosophy  which  reaches  back  to  the  earliest  times,  older  than 
Troy  and  the  Iliad,  perhaps  as  old  as  the  Pentateuch  itself. 
There  were  Indian  poets  before  Homer  had  lisped  his  first  song ; 
there  were  Indian  thinkers  and  philosophers,  before  Thales  called 
water  the  dfr^r)  of  all  things;  and  though  this  succession  of  Avriters 
has  now  dwindled  down  to  idle  poetasters  and  pedantic  gram- 
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marians,  it  has  never  ceased  from  those  earliest  ages  down  even 
to  the  present  day.  Like  the  345  kings,  whose  statues  Herodotus 
beheld  in  the  hall  of  the  temple  of  Thebes,  the  long  series 
stretches  back  from  our  time,  ‘  Pironiis  from  Piromis,  man  from 
*  man,’  till  it  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  antiquity.  And  yet, 
strange  to  tell,  w-ith  this  long  line  of  poets  and  sages,  India  has 
no  history,  —  with  a  literature  which  would  almost  rival  an 
Alexandrian  library,  she  knows  absolutely  nothing  of  the  past. 
It  is  to  Western  scholars  that  she  will  owe  all  that  she  ever 
knows  of  her  history ;  it  is  only  a  Lassen  or  a  Wilson,  who 
have  thrown  any  light  in  the  gloom.  Each  successive  genera¬ 
tion  of  Hindis  has  received  the  ‘  torch  of  life  ’  from  its  forerun¬ 
ners,  and  each  has  lived  its  little  span  and  left  its  songs  and  its 
dreams ;  but  none  of  the  long  series  has  bestowed  one  passing 
thought  on  preserving  the  memory  of  the  events  in  the  midst  of 
which  it  lived  and  died.  The  present,  in  fact,  to  the  true  Hindu 
had  no  charms;  the  world  was  but  a  hideous  prison-house, 
whose  cells  were  the  weary  round  of  transmigrations,  through 
which  the  soul  must  pass  ere  it  regain  its  final  home.  What 
matter  whether  dynasties  rise  or  fall  ?  what  are  earth’s  trivial 
interests  to  him  ?  The  present  lies  as  the  fitful  feverish  dream 
between  two  solemn  states  of  repose,  the  silent  irrevocable  past, 
and  the  silent  inexorable  future  ;  and  it  is  to  these  that  the  Hindd 
thinker  turns,  to  plunge  into  their  still  depths.  The  past  is 
peopled  with  gigantic  mythologies,  with  dynasty  behind  dynasty 
of  gods,  with  cycles  upon  cycles  of  Brahma’s  days,  and  all  their 
complicated  involutions  of  years,  in  vain  efforts  to  bridge  over 
the  abyss ;  as  if  any  finite  number,  however  enormous,  could  be 
an  appreciable  fraction  of  eternity,  or  any  sum  of  years,  though 
ajons  be  heaped  on  teons,  could  give  us  any  parallax  of  the 
Divine  existence. 

Amidst  this  hopeless  reaching  after  the  illimitable  distance, 
the  transient  present  vanishes  and  is  lost.  All  of  India’s  past 
history,  that  is  still  preserved,  is  saved  for  us  in  spite  of  her¬ 
self.  The  words  that  escaped  from  the  lips  of  those  old  sages 
come  fraught  with  a  message  far  other  than  that  which  the 
speaker  entrusted  to  their  charge ;  and  it  is  from  the  questioning 
of  these,  their  messengers,  that  comparative  philology  has  gained 
its  most  splendid  triumphs.  The  Sanskrit  of  ancient  India  is 
the  great  instrument  of  its  discoveries ;  and  to  the  language  of 
these  dreaming  Brahmans,  by  a  strange  revolution,  we  owe  our 
deepest  insight  into  the  true  structure  and  history  of  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  such  intensely  self-conscious  nations  as  Greece  and 
Rome. 
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Like  her  religion,  poetry,  philosoj)hy,  grammar,  India’s  drama 
is  peculiarly  her  own.  The  same  inHuences  are  at  work  to  mould 
it,  the  same  fond  absorption  in  the  past,  amid  a  world  of  ideal 
pictures,  on  which  the  soul  gazed,  like  the  Carthusian  monk  in 
his  convent,  till  it  seemed  as  though  these  were  the  realities,  and 
all  else  but  the  dream. 

The  heroic  plays  of  the  Indian  stage  lie  apart  from  the  world 
of  Indian  life,  in  a  soft  slumberous  atmosphere  of  their  own  ;  the 
air  comes  laden  with  a  luxurious  faintness,  which  tells  of  the 
effeminate  people  who  dwell  there.  The  dramas  of  .^schylus 
are.  Indeed,  unreal, — they  are  cast  in  a  world  of  Titanic  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  belong  not  to  our  mortal  earth  ;  but  these  primseval 
giants  have  still  hearts  and  souls  like  ourselves  ;  and  even  in  the 
‘  Prometheus,’  with  its  lonely  ocean  and  Caucasus,  we  know  that 
beneath  the  horizon  lies  the  world  of  toiling  man ;  that  there  are 
the  poet’s  own  Athens  and  Marathon,  could  we  only  see  beyond 
the  sea  line.  But  the  Indian  drama  has  no  such  deep  root  of 
connexion  with  life ;  it  is  unreal  and  ethereal  as  a  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream  throughout. 

And  yet,  even  in  this  world  of  fiction,  one  strange  element  of 
life  and  reality  comes  to  view ;  all  the  more  startling  frura  the 
universal  colouring  of  glamour  light  which  overspreads  all  the 
rest.  AVe  refer  to  the  language  in  which  they  are  written;  and 
here  is  opened  a  question  of  curious  and  unexpected  interest. 
tTnlike  the  other  monuments  of  ancient  Hindu  thought,  these 
])lays  are  not  written  in  the  purely  sacred  Sanskrit ;  they  admit 
a  mixture  of  a  baser  and  more  vulgar  alloy.  The  heroes,  indeed, 
still  speak  the  language  of  the  demigods,  a  language  which,  in 
the  poet’s  time,  had  doubtless  ceased  to  be  the  medium  of  social 
intercourse ;  but  the  female  characters  and  servants  generally 
use  an  inferior  dialect.  This  patois,  or  Prakrit,  is  derived  from 
Sanskrit,  as  Italian  or  Spanish  from  Latin ;  and,  according  to 
the  lower  or  higher  station  of  the  speakers,  is  the  greater  or  less 
degradation  of  the  sacred  tongue  on  their  lips.  If  this  farrago 
of  languages,  which  presents  such  a  strange  phenomenon  in  all 
Hindu  plays,  were  but  the  idle  freak  of  a  poet-pedant,  or  the 
wild  vagary  of  burlesque,  like  the  closing  scenes  of  the  ‘  Bour- 
‘geois  Gentilhomme,’  they  would  have  little  to  tempt  the  Euro¬ 
pean  scholar;  but  they  have  another  and  far  deeper  interest. 
These  were  the  spoken  dialects  of  the  poet’s  own  time,  which 
were  passing  to  and  fro  on  the  lips  of  men  in  the  street  and  the 
bazaar,  ere  the  first  Boman  eagle  had  alighted  on  that  Albion 
whence  after  ages  should  summon  India’s  latest  and  most 
beneficent  conquerors.  These  dialects  are  a  rich  mine  of  ma¬ 
terials  to  the  philologist ;  for  they  form  the  connecting  link 
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between  the  ancient  Sanskrit  and  many  of  the  spoken  dialects 
of  the  India  of  our  day  ;  and  numberless  forms  in  these  modern 
idioms,  which  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  centuries  have  become 
corrupted  and  defaced,  arc  at  once  explained  and  recoined  to  the 
student  by  kindred  words  in  the  Prakrit  of  the  plays.  At  the 
same  time  Prakrit  is  full  of  another  interest  for  the  student  of 
ancient  history ;  for  Prakrit  legends  have  been  deciphered  on 
the  bilingual  eoins  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Bactria ;  and  it  is 
also  the  sacred  language  of  the  Jainas  of  India  and  the  Budd¬ 
hists  of  Ceylon,  and  closely  connected  with  the  history  of  those 
religions,  and  the  literature  in  which  they  embody  their  ideas. 

The  Sakoontahi  of  Kiilidiisa  was  introduced  into  our  Eu¬ 
ropean  world  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  who,  some  seventy  years  ago, 
on  his  arrival  in  Bengal,  was  the  first  to  make  the  startling  dis¬ 
covery  that  the  Hindus  had  an  ancient  drama  at  all.  His 
translation  in  prose,  which  was  published  in  1789,  excited  more 
general  interest  in  Europe,  than  perhaps  any  similar  Oriental 
transLation,  if  we  except  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  Pilpay,  the 
second  Crusoe  of  our  childhood.  It  was  retranslated  into 
several  languages,  and  its  beauties  at  once  recognised  and  ad¬ 
mired  ;  and  among  others,  Goethe,  with  his  world-wide  sym¬ 
pathies,  at  once  gave  his  warm  welcome  to  the  stranger.* 

And  yet  Sir  W.  Jones’s  translation  unavoidably  gives  but  a 
very  inadequate  idea  of  the  original,  for  the  MS.  which  he 
used  was  of  a  later  recension,  and  abounded  with  interpolated 
scenes,  of  a  later  and  far  inferior  workmanship.  Professor 
Williams  edited,  a  year  or  two  since,  a  complete  edition  of  the 
original  in  its  genuine  form,  from  a  careful  collation  of  MSS., 
with  an  ample  collection  of  notes,  which  embody  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  the  student  of  this  branch  of  Sanskrit  literature  can  re¬ 
quire.  In  the  present  volume  he  has  given  us,  from  the  same 
uncorrupted  text,  the  first  English  translation,  into  prose  and 
verse,  of  this  chef  (Tceuvre  of  the  ‘  Indian  Shakspere,’  and  it 
may  now  be  said  for  the  first  time  that  our  language  possesses 
a  worthy  reproduction  of  the  great  classic  of  Hindu  literature. 
Apart  from  its  merits  as  a  translationj  the  volume  well  deserves 


*  ‘  Willst  du  die  Illiithe  des  friihen,  die  Friichte  des  spiiteren 
.lahres, 

Willst  du  was  reizt  und  entziickt,  willst  du  was  sattigt  und 
nalirt, 

Willst  du  den  Himmel,  die  Erde,  mit  einem  Namen  begreifen ; 
Nenn’  ich,  Sakontala,  Dicb,  und  so  ist  Alles  gesagt !  ’ 
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our  notice  for  its  magnificent  external  decorations.  It  is  indeed 
the  most  sumptuous  6{»ecimen  of  decorative  Oriental  printing 
that  has  ever  issued  from  an  English  press ;  every  page  is  sur¬ 
rounded  with  an  elaborately  coloured  border,  the  designs  for 
which  have  been  copied  from  various  Oriental  MSS.,  which 
have  likewise  supplied  some  splendid  illuminations ;  and  every 
act  is  illustrated  by  two  beautiful  wood  engravings.  The 
peculiar  features  of  Indian  scenery  have  been  studiously  pre¬ 
served  ;  and  the  costumes  adapted  to  those  of  the  age  of  the 
drama. 

Kalidasa  is  the  most  universal  of  all  the  Indian  poets ;  there 
is  none  that  for  a  moment  rivals  him  in  his  own  peculiar  skill 
His  is  not  the  power  that  moves  the  passions,  that  can  ‘purify 
‘  the  soul  by  ])ity  or  terror everywhere  we  trace  the  gentle 
languor  which  tells  of  the  contemplative  Hindu.  His  drama  ie 
no  Bpdfiu  of  intense  reality,  where  a  lifetime  is  condensed  into 
an  hour, — where  the  spectator  sits,  as  a  temporary  Providence,  to 
watch  the  passing  characters  as  they  move,  each  one  with  his 
inmost  bosom  opened  and  all  the  machinery  of  the  passions  laid 
bare.  Kather  is  it  a  languid  lotus-land,  where  we  wander  from 
dream  to  dream ;  all  is  cast  in  an  attitude  of  still-life  and  re¬ 
pose,  as  if  labour  were  not  man’s  portion,  and  life  itself  but  a 
trance. 

The  deep  sympathy  with  nature  in  all  her  moods,  the  intense 
love  of  landscape  and  distance,  which  so  strongly  distinguishes 
Indian  poetry  from  its  classical  contemporaries,  is  seen  in 
Kalidasa  in  its  purest  and  noblest  form ;  and  nowhere  do 
we  meet  with  lovelier  paintings  of  tropical  scenes  than  are 
to  be  found  in  his  poems.  And  yet  even  here  we  trace 
the  same  gentle  reverie  which  hangs  round  his  portraits  of 
characters ;  nature  is  loved  as  a  dream-land,  where  the  woods 
and  mountains  are  idealised  like  the  rest.  They  feel  with  the 
hero’s  fortunes,  they  weep  with  his  tears,  they  share  his  joys, 
as  though  nature  were  but  the  shadow  of  the  soul,  and  took 
from  thence  all  its  lineaments.  One  of  the  early  poets  of  the 
Veda  sings,  ‘I  distinguish  not  if  I  am  this  all,  for  I  go  i)er- 
•'  plexed  and  bound  in  mind ;  ’  a  strange  conception  for  one  earlier 
than  Homer,  and  which  at  once  stamps  the  true  character  of 
the  Hindu  mind.  The  same  feeling,  however  modified,  runs 
through  all  Hindii  poetry ;  nature  is  loved  because  it  mingles 
with  the  dream,  and  not  because,  Autacus-like  from  its  con^t, 
the  poet  wakes  afresh  to  conscious  energy  and  strength. 

The  earliest  6j)ecimen  of  the  Hindu  theatre  is  the  ‘  Toy 
‘  Cart,’  ascribed  to  King  Sudraka,  which  tradition  assigns  to  the 
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second  century  before  the  Christian  era.  Kdlid^a,  as  we  have 
said,  belongs  to  the  succeeding  century,  and  is  associated  with 
the  court  of  Vikranauditya,  whose  great  victory  (b.C.  56)  over 
the  Scythian  hordes  as  they  pressed  onward  from  Bactria  into 
India,  is  the  starting  point  of  the  Samvat  era,  from  which  the 
Hindus  still  continue  to  count.  Only  three  of  his  plays  are 
left,  and  one  of  these  is  of  doubtful  authenticity ;  the  other, 
the  Vikramorvasi,  has  been  beautifully  translated  by  Professor 
Wilson,  in  his  ‘  Hindu  Drama,’  who  has  likewise  given  an 
admirable  version  of  the  ‘  Toy  Cart.’  To  his  pages  we  would 
also  refer  our  readers  for  translations  from  two  later  authors, 
Bhavabhuti,  who  flourished  A.u.  720,  in  the  Court  of  Yasoverma, 
King  of  Kanoj, — and  Visakhadatta,  of  a  yet  later  date,  who  has 
left  a  quasi-historical  play  on  the  legend  of  Chandragupta,  the 
Sandracottus  of  the  Greeks.  Our  limits  restrict  us  to  the 
present  specimen,  and  forbid  us  to  attempt  any  lengthened 
history  of  the  Hindu  Theatre  as  a  whole.  Sudraka  and  Ivali- 
d^  arc  the  most  ancient  dramatists  whose  works  have  been 
preserved,  as  the  next,  Bhavabhuti,  is  much  more  recent ;  but 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  many  earlier  plays  have 
been  lost.  Thus  the  prologue  of  the  Vikramorvasi  expressly 
alludes  to  the  ‘  compositions  of  former  dramatic  bards ;’  and 
perhaps  among  these  might  be  numbered  some  unknown  names 
which  have  come  down  to  us  as  quoted  by  scholiasts.  One 
evidence  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  drama  is,  the  fact,  that 
the  earliest  extant  specimens  presuppose  a  school  of  dramatic 
criticism ;  and  even  in  the  works  of  Sudraka  and  Kalidasa,  we 
find  express  allusions  to  the  elaborate  technicalities,  which  cor¬ 
respond  in  India  to  our  own  Aristotelian  unities.* 

The  Hindu  drama  admits  of  every  variety,  from  the  most 
idealised  heroic  type  to  the  coarsest  satire  and  bufloonery ;  and 
alike  through  all,  even  in  its  most  sustained  efforts,  there  runs 
side  by  side  with  the  pathos  and  tragedy  an  element  of  the  ludi¬ 
crous  and  comic.  Schlcgel  observes  that  every  theatre  has  its 
buffoon ;  and  thus  the  Hindu  has  its  vidushaku,  who,  like  the  gra- 
cioso  of  the  Spanish  stage,  accompanies  the  hero  as  his  confidant 
and  friend,  and  mocks,  with  a  Sancho-Panza-like  grotesqueness, 


*  An  allusion  to  an  acted  Hindu  drama  occurs  in  Somadeva’s 
‘  Ocean  of  Stories,’  which,  though  of  course  valueless  as  an  evidence 
of  antiquity  (as  this  work  only  dates  from  the  12th  century),  is  not 
without  its  interest  as  a  little  glimpse  into  an  old  forgotten  past. 
‘  While  there,  we  heard  the  sound  of  a  little  drum,  and  my  mother, 
‘recollecting  her  deceased  husband,  said  to  me,  sobbing;  “  Your 
‘  “  father’s  friend,  the  actor  Bhavananda,  is  playiug  to-day.”  ’ 
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his  chiers  more  elevated  sentiments,  bringing  down  in  fact  the 
heroics  of  romance  to  the  vulgar  level  of  common  life.  A  happy 
denouement  is  a  necessary  condition  of  all  Hindu  plays  ;  and 
this  law  has  effectually  stifled  all  the  nobler  efforts  of  Tragedy. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  in  the  dreamy  temperament  of  Hindustan  that 
the  true  Tragic  ^luse  could  ever  find  a  home  ;  she  loves  a  people 
of  strong  fibre  and  resolute  will,  nursed  in  danger  and  storm. 
With  the  growth  of  imperial  Athens  rose  Athenian  tragedy, 
reflecting  in  its  expansion  all  the  contemporary  revolutions  of 
thought ;  and  our  own  old  English  drama  was  nursed  in  the 
century  of  the  Reformation  and  the  throes  of  political  con¬ 
vulsion. 

We  now  turn  to  the  Sakoont.alil,  and  shall  proceed  to  give  an 
analysis  of  its  story,  extracting  such  scenes  as  appear  peculiarly 
interesting  to  the  English  reader.  The  story  itself  is  an  ancient 
legend,  found  in  one  of  those  two  mythological  epics,  the  Ra- 
muyana  and  Mahabharata,  which  occupy  the  place  of  the  Ho¬ 
meric  poems  in  the  ancient  literature  of  India,  and,  like  them, 
contain  the  storehouse  whence  succeeding  poets  drew  their 
materials.  Like  the  royal  houses  of  Thebes  and  Mycenas, 
Indian  legend  has  its  Solar  and  Lunar  dynasty  of  kings ;  to  the 
latter  of  these  mythic  lines  the  hero  of  the  present  play  be¬ 
longs. 

The  drama  opens  with  a  pastoral  scene,  laid  in  one  of  those 
quiet  hermitages  which  in  ancient  times  were  so  common  in 
India,  whither,  as  to  the  monasteries  of  the  middle  ages,  men  of 
studious  habits  fled  for  peace  and  seclusion,  in  the  midst  of  the 
tyranny  and  oppression  which  were  rampant  in  the  land.  It 
was  perhaps  in  some  such  retired  grove  as  this,  that  Alexander 
found  the  Gymnosophists,  and  Onesicratus  held  that  intervieir 
with  the  wise  Dand.amis,  and  told  him  of  philosophers  among  the 
barbarians,  such  as  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  and  Diogenes  —  when 
the  Indian  replied  that  ‘  they  indeed  appeared  to  him  to  have 
‘  been  men  of  genius,  but  to  have  lived  with  too  passive  a  regard 
‘  to  the  laws.’ 

Into  this  peaceful  hermitage.  King  Dushyanta,  while  engs^ed 
in  the  chase,  enters  with  his  charioteer,  in  full  pursuit  of  the 
flying  antelope.  The  voice  of  one  of  the  hermits  suddenly  arrests 
him  in  his  eager  pursuit,  and  forbids  him  to  profane  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  by  the  blood  of  one  of  its  dependents.  Tenderness  to  all 
animal  life  is  a  favourite  subject  in  all  Hindu  poetry. 

The  king  immediately  desists,  and  is  invited  to  partake  of  the 
hermits’  hospitality.  As  he  walks  through  the  sacred  precincts, 
we  have  the  following  beautiful  description  of  the  hermitage. 
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*  King  (<o  his  charioteer).  Do  you  not  observe 

Beneath  the  trees  whose  hollow  trunks  afford 
Secure  retreat  to  many  a  nestling  brood 
Of  parrots,  scattered  grains  of  rice  lie  strewn. 

Lo !  here  and  there  are  seen  the  polished  slabs 
That  serve  to  bruise  the  fruit  of  Ingudi. 

Tlie  gentle  roe-deer,  taught  to  trust  in  man. 

Unstartled  hear  our  voices  ;  on  the  paths 
Appear  the  traces  of  bark-woven  vests 
Borne  dripping  from  the  limpid  fount  of  waters. 

And  murk ! 

Laved  are  the  roots  of  trees  by  deep  canals, 

Whose  glassy  waters  tremble  in  the  breeze  ; 

The  sprouting  verdure  of  the  leaves  is  dimmed 
By  dusky  wreaths  of  upward  curling  smoke 
From  burnt  oblations  ;  and  on  new  mown  lawns 
Around  our  car  graze  leisurely  the  fawns.’ 

During  his  stay  with  the  hermits,  the  king  sees  and  falls  in 
love  with  Sakoontalu,  the  daughter  of  Viswamitra,  who  has 
been  brought  up  with  the  maidens  of  the  hermitage ;  and 
we  have  some  pleasing  little  scenes  describing  the  dawn 
of  passion  in  the  minds  of  the  pair,  varied  by  touches  of 
grotesque  humour  in  the  distress  of  the  gracioso,  at  his  pa¬ 
tron’s  sudden  fancy  for  pastoral  pleasures.  The  lovers  are 
married,  but  Dushyanta  is  summoned  to  his  court,  and  he  leaves 
his  bride  for  the  present  in  the  hermitage.  The  scene  that 
follows  we  extract  entire ;  it  is  thrown  artistically  as  an  episode 
between  the  acts,  and  in  all  the  light  touches  of  character  and 
incident  we  may  recognise  Kalidiisa’s  peculiar  skill.  Nor  must 
we  judge  of  the  incident,  on  which  the  catastrophe  turns,  by 
our  European  notions.  To  us  a  Brahman’s  curse  is  a  meaning¬ 
less  sound,  but  not  so  to  the  superstitious  Hindu,  who  even  to 
this  day  lives  in  the  constant  dread  of  incurring  its  mysterious 
anathema.  On  a  Hindu’s  daily  life,  in  fact,  ever  rests  a  con¬ 
tinual  shadow,  the  terror  of  a  spiritual  interdict,  which  haunts 
his  steps  at  every  turn.  He  moves  in  an  enchanted  circle,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  invisible  spells,  his  every  act  encompassed  by  jealous 
powers,  who  watch  his  minutest  transgression  of  their  own  ar¬ 
bitrary  laws, — laws  which  he  himself  is  perhaps  unconscious  of, 
and  Ciin  only  tell  their  existence  by  their  effects.  Calamity  and 
disease  are  the  penalties  of  every  such  transgression ;  and  the 
hapless  votary  wanders  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  tracked  by 
these  inexorable  Gorgons  of  superstition.  To  such  a  people  the 
curse  of  a  Brahman  comes  with  an  ominous  sound  1  and  tliese 
were  the  feelings,  we  must  not  forget,  which  animated  both 
poet  and  audience  in  the  present  play. 
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‘Scene* — The  Garden  of  the  Hermitage. 

‘  Enter  Prigameadd  and  Anasugd  in  the  act  of  gathering  flowers. 

^Anasugd.  Although,  dear  Priyamvada,  it  rejoices  my  heart  to 
think  that  Sakoontalu  has  been  happily  united  to  a  husband  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  her,  nevertheless  I  cannot  help  feeling  somewhat 
uneasy  in  my  mind. 

‘  Prig.  I  low  so  ? 

*Ana.  You  know  that  the  pious  king  was  gratefully  dismissed  by 
the  hermits  on  the  successful  termination  of  their  sacridcial  rite.  He 
has  now  returned  to  his  capital,  leaving  Sakoontalu  under  our  care; 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  the  society  of  his  royal  consorts, 
he  will  not  forget  all  that  has  taken  place  in  this  hermitage  of  ours. 

‘  Prig.  On  that  score  be  at  ease.  Persons  of  his  noble  nature  are 
not  so  destitute  of  all  honourable  feeling.  I  confess,  however,  that 
there  is  one  point,  about  which  I  am  rather  anxious ;  what,  think  you, 
will  father  Kanwa  say,  when  he  hears  what  has  occurred  ? 

‘  Ana.  In  my  opinion  he  will  approve  the  marriage. 

‘  Prig.  What  makes  you  think  so  ? 

'.Ana.  From  the  first  it  was  always  his  fixed  purpose  to  bestow  the 
maiden  on  a  husband  worthy  of  her  ;  and  since  Heaven  has  given  her 
such  a  husband,  his  wishes  have  been  realised  without  any  trouble  to 
himself. 

'  Prig,  {looking  at  the  fiower-basket.)  We  have  gathered  flowers 
enough  for  the  sacred  offering,  dear  Anasuya. 

'Ana.  Well,  then,  let  us  now  gather  more,  that  we  may  have  where¬ 
with  to  propitiate  the  guardian  deity  of  our  dear  Sakoontalu. 

'  Prig.  By  all  means.  [  Theg  continue  gathering. 

'  A  voice  behind  the  scenes.  IIo  there  !  See  you  not  that  I  am 
here  ? 

'Ana.  {listening.)  That  must  be  the  voice  of  a  guest  announcing 
his  arrival. 

‘Pny.. Surely  Sakoontalu  is  not  absent  from  the  cottage.  [^Aside.) 
Her  heart  at  least  is  absent,  I  fear. 

'Ana.  Come  away,  come  away ;  we  have  gathered  flowers  enough. 

[  Theg  more  awag. 

'  The  satne  voice  behind  the  scenes.  Wo  to  thee,  maiden,  for  daring 
to  slight  a  guest  like  me ! 

‘  Shall  I  stand  here  unwelcomed ;  even  I, 

A  very  mine  of  penitential  merit, 

Worthy  of  all  respect  ?  Shalt  thou,  rash  maid. 

Thus  set  at  nought  the  ever  sacred  ties 

Of  hospitality  ?  and  fix  thy  thought 

Upon  the  cherished  object  of  thy  love 

While  I  am  present  ?  Thus  I  curse  thee  then — 

He,  even  he  of  whom  thou  thinkest,  he 


*  We  may  here  remark  that  all  these  dramas  are  written  in  an 
intermixture  of  prose  and  verse. 
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Shall  think  no  more  of  thee ;  nor  in  his  heart 
Retain  thy  image.  Vainly  shalt  thou  strive 
To  waken  his  remembrance  of  the  past ; 

He  shall  disown  thee  even  as  the  sot, 

Roused  from  his  midnight  drunkenness,  denies 
The  words  he  uttered  in  his  revellings. 

‘  Priy.  Alas  !  alas  !  I  fear  a  terrible  misfortune  has  occurred !  Sa- 
koontala,  from  absence  of  mind,  must  have  offended  some  guest  whom 
she  was  bound  to  treat  with  respect.  (^Looking.)  Ah  !  yes  !  and  no  less 
a  person,  I  see,  than  the  great  sage  Durvasas,  who  is  known  to  be  most 
irascible.  He  it  is  that  has  just  cursed  her,  and  is  now  retiring  with 
hasty  strides,  trembling  with  passion,  and  looking  as  if  nothing  could 
turn  him.  His  wrath  is  like  a  consuming  fire. 

^Ana.  Go  quickly,  dear  Priyamvada,  throw  yourself  at  his  feet,  and 
persuade  him  to  come  back,  while  1  prepare  a  propitiatory  offering 
for  him  with  water  and  refreshments. 

‘  Priy.  I  will.  {Exit.) 

‘Ana.  {advancing  hastily  a  few  steps  and  stumbling.)  Alas  !  alas  ! 
this  comes  of  being  in  a  hurry.  My  foot  has  slipped,  and  my  basket 
of  flowers  has  fallen  from  my  hand.  (  Stays  to  gather  them  up.) 

‘  Priy.  {reentering.)  Well,  dear  Anasuya,  I  have  done  my  best ; 
but  what  living  being  could  succeed  in  pacifying  such  a  cross-grained 
ill-tempered  old  fellow  ?  However  I  managed  to  mollify  him  a 
little. 

‘  Ana.  {smiling.)  Even  a  little  was  much  for  him.  Say  on. 

‘  Priy.  When  he  refused  to  turn  back,  I  implored  his  forgiveness 
in  these  words :  “  Most  venerable  sage,  pardon,  I  beseech  you,  this 
“  first  offence  of  a  young  and  inexperienced  girl,  who  was  ignorant  of 
“  the  respect  due  to  your  saintly  character  and  exalted  rank.” 

‘  Ana.  And  what  did  he  say  ? 

‘  Priy.  “  My  word  must  not  be  falsified  ;  but  at  the  sight  of  the 
“  ring  of  recognition  the  spell  shall  cease.”  So  saying,  he  disappeared. 

‘Ana.  Oh  then  we  may  breathe  again  ;  for  now  I  think  of  it,  the 
king  himself,  at  his  departure,  fastened  on  Sakoontala’s  finger,  as  a 
token  of  remembrance,  a  ring  on  which  his  own  name  was  engraved. 
She  has  therefore  a  remedy  for  her  misfortune  at  her  own  command. 

‘  Priy.  Come,  dear  Anasuyti,  let  us  proceed  with  our  religious 
duties.  [  They  walk  away. 

‘  See,  Anasuya,  there  sits  our  dear  friend,  motionless  as  a  statue, 
resting  her  face  on  her  left  hand,  her  whole  mind  absorbed  in  think¬ 
ing  of  her  absent  husband.  She  can  pay  no  attention  to  herself, 
much  less  to  a  stranger. 

•  Ana.  Priyamvada,  let  this  affair  never  pass  our  lips.  We  must 
spare  our  dear  friend’s  feelings.  Her  constitution  is  too  delicate  to 
bear  much  emotion. 

‘  Priy.  I  agree  with  you.  Who  would  think  of  watering  a  tender 
jasmine  with  hot  water  ?  ’  \_Exeunt.' 

The  months  wear  on  in  the  quiet  hermitage,  with  the  daily 
round  of  sacrifices  and  prayers ;  but  no  tidings  come  from  the 
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Kiiifr,  on  whom  the  Brahman’s  curse  has  already  wrought  its 
s{>eli.  Poor  Sakoontalu  mourns  in  silence,  and  her  companions, 
with  sad  forebodings,  hide  the  fatal  secret  close  in  their  hearts. 
At  length  the  holy  Kanwa  returns  from  his  long  absence,  and 
at  once  proposes  to  send  his  fosterchild  to  rejoin  her  husband  in 
his  court.  Auspicious  omens  favour  the  proposal  for  the  de¬ 
parture,  and  tiie  hermits’  grove  is  suddenly  enlivened  with 
cheerful  preparations.  Tlie  scene  which  follows,  —  Sakoontala’s 
farewell  to  the  home  of  her  youth,  —  is  a  gem  in  all  Sanskrit 
literature.  It  is  in  such  scenes  of  quiet  tenderness  that  Kalidasa’s 
genius  excels ;  nor  is  he  great  among  his  country’s  j)OCts  alone ; 
surely  such  a  scene  of  quiet  beauty  as  the  present  would  have 
done  honour  to  any  age  or  clime. 

At  length  the  hour  for  departure  arrives ;  the  hermit  Sarn- 
garava  and  Gautami  *  head  the  little  band ;  and  all  the  inmates 
of  the  hermitage  press  forward  to  bid  their  beloved  Sakoontalu 
farewell,  and  conduct  her  for  a  while  on  her  way. 

‘Kanwa.  Hear  me,  ye  trees  that  surround  our  hermitage ! 
Sakoontalu  ne’er  moistened  in  the  stream 
Her  own  parched  lips,  till  she  had  fondly  poured 
Its  purest  water  on  your  thirsty  roots  ; 

And  oft,  when  she  would  fain  have  decked  her  hair 
With  your  thick  clustering  blossoms,  in  her  love 
She  robbed  you  not  e’en  of  a  single  flower. 

Her  highest  joy  was  ever  to  behold 
Tlie  early  glory  of  your  opening  buds  ; 

Oh  then  dismiss  her  with  a  kind  farewell ! 

This  very  day  she  quits  her  father’s  home, 

To  seek  the  palace  of  her  wedded  lord. 

\,The  note  of  a  Koil  is  heard. 
Hark !  heard’st  thou  not  the  answer  of  the  trees. 

Our  sylvan  sisters,  warbled  in  the  note 
Of  the  melodious  Koil  ?  they  dismiss 
Their  dear  Sakoontalu  witli  loving  wishes. 

‘  l^oices  in  the  air.  Fare  thee  well,  journey  pleasantly  on  amid 
streams, 

Where  the  lotuses  bloom,  and  the  sun’s  glowing  beam^ 

Never  pierce  the  deep  shade  of  the  wide-spreading  trees. 
While  gently  around  thee  shall  sport  the  cool  breeze. 

Then  light  be  thy  footsteps  and  easy  thy  tread. 

Beneath  thee  shall  carpets  of  lilies  be  spread ; 

Journey  on  to  thy  lord,  let  thy  spirit  be  gay. 

For  the  smiles  of  all  nature  shall  gladden  thy  way. 

[All  listen  with  astonishment. 


*  The  superior  of  the  female  inhabitants  of  the  hermitage. 
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‘  Gautumi.  Daughter,  the  nymphs  of  the  wood,  who  love  thee  with 
a  sister’s  aflfection,  dismiss  thee  with  kind  wishes  for  thy  happiness. 
Take  thou  leave  of  them  reverentially. 

‘  Sak.  {bowing  respectfuUg  and  walking  on,  —  aside  to  her  friend.') 
Eager  as  I  am,  dear  Priyamvada,  to  see  my  husband  once  more,  yet 
my  feet* refuse  to  move  now  that  1  am  quitting  for  ever  the  home  of 
my  girlhood. 

*  Prig.  You  are  not  the  only  one,  dearest,  to  feel  the  bitterness  of 
parting.  As  the  time  of  separation  approaches,  the  whole  grove 
seems  to  share  your  anguish. 

In  sorrow  for  thy  loss,  the  herd  of  deer 
Forget  to  browse  ;  the  peacock  on  the  lawn 
Ceases  its  dance ;  the  very  trees  around  us 
Shed  their  pale  leaves,  like  tears,  upon  the  ground. 

‘  Sak.  My  father,  let  me,  before  I  go,  bid  adieu  to  my  pet  jasmine, 
the  moonlight  of  the  grove.  I  love  the  plant  almost  as  a  sister. 

‘  Kanwa.  Yes,  yes  my  child,  I  remember  thy  sisterly  affection  for 
the  creeper.  Here  it  is  on  the  right. 

‘  Sak.  {approaching.)  My  beloved  jasmine,  most  brilliant  of 
climbing  plants,  how  sweet  it  is  to  see  thee  cling  thus  fondly  to  thy 
husband,  the  mango  tree;  yet  prithee,  turn  thy  twining  arms  for 
a  moment  to  embrace  thy  sister ;  she  is  going  far  away  and  may 
never  see  thee  again. 

‘  Kanwa.  Daughter,  the  cherished  purpose  of  my  heart 
Has  ever  been  to  wed  thee  to  a  spouse 
That  should  be  worthy  of  thee  ;  such  a  spouse 
Hast  thou  thyself  by  thine  own  merits  won. 

To  him  thou  goest,  and  about  his  neck 

Soon  thou  shalt  cling  confidingly,  as  now 

Thy  favourite  jasmine  twines  its  loving  arms 

Around  the  sturdy' mango.  Leave  thou  it 

To  its  protector  ;  e’en  as  I  consign 

Thee  to  thy  loi-d,  and  henceforth  from  my  mind 

Banish  ail  anxious  thought  on  thy  behalf. 

Proceed  on  thy  journey,  my  child. 

‘  Sak.  {to  Prig,  and  Ana.)  To  you,  my  sweet  companions,  I  leave 
it  as  a  keepsake.  Take  charge  of  it  when  I  am  gone. 

*  Both  (bursting  into  tears).  And  to  whose  charge  do  you  leave  us, 
dearest  ?  Who  will  care  for  us  when  you  are  gone  ? 

‘  Kanwa.  For  shame,  Anasuya,  dry  your  tears.  Is  this  the  way  to 
cheer  your  friend  when  she  needs  all  your  support  and  consolation  ? 

\_AU  more  on. 

‘  Sak.  My  father,  see  you  there  my  pet  deer,  grazing  close  to  the 
hermitage?  She  expects  soon  to  fawn,  and  even  now  the  weight  of 
the  little  one  she  carries  hinders  her  movements.  Do  not  forget  to 
send  me  word  when  she  becomes  a  mother. 

'  Kanwa.  I  will  not  forget  it. 

‘  Sak.  {feeling  herself  drawn  back.)  What  can  this  be  fastened  to 
my  dress  ? 

[  Turns  round. 
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^Kanwa.  My  daughter, 

It  is  the  little  fawn,  thy  foster  chilu. 

Poor  helpless  orphan  !  it  remembers  well 
How  with  a  mother’s  tenderness  and  love 
Thou  didst  protect  it,  and  with  grains  of  rice 
From’thine  own  hand  didst  daily  nourish  it ; 

And  ever  and  anon,  when  some  sharp  thorn 
Had  pierced  its  mouth,  how  gently  thou  didst  tend 
The  bleeding  wound,  and  pour  in  healing  balm. 

The  grateful  nursling  clings  to  its  protectress. 

Mutely  imploring  leave  to  follow  her. 

*  Sak.  My  poor  little  fawn,  dost  thou  ask  to  follow  an  unhappy 
wretch  who  hesitates  not  to  desert  her  companions  ?  When  thy 
mother  died,  soon  after  thy  birth,  I  supplied  her  place,  and  reared 
thee  with  my  own  hand  ;  and  now  that  thy  second  mother  is  about  to 
leave  thee,  wlio  will  care  for  thee  ?  My  lather,  be  thou  a  mother  to 
her.  My  child,  go  back  and  be  a  daughter  to  my  father. 

[^Moves  OH  weeping' 

There  seems  to  us  something  peculiarly  beautiful  in  this  pro¬ 
phetic  close  to  the  scene  of  sorrow,  darkened,  as  it  is  throughout, 
by  the  spectator’s  own  forebodings  of  the  fatal  curse  that  lowers 
in  the  background ;  the  prescient  eye  of  the  sage  looks  clearly 
through  the  cloud,  and  tracks  the  long  line  of  sunshine  beyond ; 
and  the  audience  carry  with  them  this  glimpse  of  the  far-off 
future  into  all  the  coming  sorrow  and  despair. 

The  curse  has,  indeed,  been  fatally  at  work,  and  Dushyanta, 
returned  to  his  court,  has  utterly  forgotten  the  quiet  pastoral 
episode.  The  following  scene  introduces  us  to  the  palace,  where 
the  king  and  his  gracioso  JMathavya  are  discovered  in  conversa¬ 
tion  :  — 

‘  Mtith.  {listening.')  Hark,  my  dear  friend,  listen  a  moment,  and  you 
will  hear  sweet  sounds  proceeding  from  the  music-room.  Some  one 
is  singing  a  charming  air.  Who  can  it  be  ?  Oh,  I  know.  The  queen 
Hansapadika  is  practising  her  notes,  that  she  may  greet  you  with  a 
new  song. 

‘  King.  Hush,  let  me  listen. 

(‘  A  voice  sings  behind  the  scenes.) 

‘  How  often  hither  didst  thou  rove. 

Sweet  bee,  to  kiss  the  mango’s  cheek  ; 

Oh  leave  not  then  thy  early  love 
Tlie  lily’s  honeyed  lip  to  seek. 

‘  King.  A  most  impassioned  strain  truly. 

‘  Math.  Do  you  understand  the  meaning  of  the  words  ? 

‘  King.  She  means  to  reprove  me  because  I  once  paid  her  great 
attention,  and  have  lately  deserted  her  for  the  queen  Vasumati.’ 

The  king  despatches  the  jester  with  a  message  to  the  queen, 
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and,  while  musing  on  the  incident,  bursts  out  into  the  following 
strangely  beautiful  lines :  — 

‘  Not  seldom  in  our  happy  hours  of  ease, 

When  thought  is  still,  the  sight  of  some  fair  form. 

Or  mournful  fall  of  music,  breathing  low. 

Will  stir  strange  fancies,  thrilling  all  the  soul 
With  a  mysterious  sadness,  and  a  sense 
Of  vague  yet  earnest  longing.  Can  it  be 
That  the  dim  memory  of  events  long  past. 

Or  friendships  formed  in  other  states  of  being. 

Flits  like  a  passing  shadow  o’er  the  spirit  ?  ’ 

"VVe  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  play  itself  for  the  beautiful 
series  of  scenes  which  follow :  the  appearance  of  Sakoontala  at 
the  court,  and  her  Imogen-like  resignation  and  silent  despair  at 
the  king’s  utter  oblivion  of  the  past.  The  ring,  on  which  so 
much  depended,  has  unhappily  fallen  from  her  finger  during  the 
journey,  while  passing  a  saered  lake,  and,  unable  to  establish 
her  identity,  she  turns  away  in  silent  agony.  On  her  leaving 
the  court,  heaven  itself  interferes  in  her  behalf,  — 

‘  A  shining  apparition. 

In  female  shape,  descended  from  the  skies. 

Near  the  nymph’s  pool,  and  bore  her  up  to  heaven.’ 

The  next  act  (the  sixth)  opens  with  a  capital  scene,  which 
conducts  us  into  the  very  life  of  the  times ;  two  constables  drag 
in  a  poor  fisherman,  who,  while  cutting  open  a  fish,  has  found  the 
king’s  ring,  and  hits  been  arrested  in  consequence  on  the  charge 
of  theft.  The  refined  brutality  of  the  two  officers  is  admirably 
portrayed  as  they  triumph  over  their  unhappy  victim,  and 
revel  in  his  expected  punishment.  ‘  My  fingers  itch,’  cries  one, 
‘to  strike  the  first  blow  at  this  royal  victim  here.  We  must 
‘kill  him  with  all  the  honours,  you  know.  I  long  to  begin 
‘binding  the  flowers  round  his  head.’  AV'^hen  the  ring,  however, 
is  brought  before  the  king,  the  sikjII  is  suddenly  dissolved,  and 
the  full  stream  of  his  frozen  feelings  at  once  thaws  in  a  torrent 
of  grief.  An  ample  reward  is  given  to  the  fisherman,  who 
generously  turns  to  his  captors  : 

‘  Fisherman.  Here’s  half  the  money  for  you,  my  masters.  It  will 
serve  to  purchase  the  flowers  you  spoke  of,  if  not  to  buy  me  your 
goodwill. 

‘  Is#  Officer.  Well  now,  that’s  just  as  it  should  be. 

^  Super intendeiU.  My  good  fisherman, ‘you’re  an  excellent  fellow, 
and  I  begin  to  feel  quite  a  regard  for  you.  Let  us  seal  our  first 
friendship  over  a  glass  of  good  liquor.  Come  along  to  the  next  wine¬ 
shop,  and  we’ll  drink  your  health. 

^ All.  By  all  means.  \_Exeunt' 
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The  King,  only  too  conscious  'of  his  loss,  now  it  is  beyond 
recovery,  gives  himself  up  to  inconsolable  regret. 

Years  puss  on  (for  the  Indian  drama  scorns  the  unities,  like  a 
true  daughter  of  the  Romantic  school),  and  the  desolate  king  at 
last  is  summoned  to  aid  the  gods  in  a  contest  with  a  race  of 
giants,  which  it  is  fated  that  only  his  arm  can  bring  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  issue.  He  is  summoned  away  from  his  hopeless  remorse 
into  scenes  of  danger  and  exertion,  and  the  seventh  and  last  act 
nobly  opens  in  the  sky  as  he  retnms  earthward  in  the  god  ludra’s 
chariot,  with  Matali,  the  heavenly  charioteer,  by  his  side. 

‘King.  Ah  Matali,  we  are  descending  towards  the  earth’s  atmo¬ 
sphere. 

‘  Mat.  What  makes  you  think  so  ? 

‘  King.  The  car  itself  instructs  me  ;  we  are  moving 

O’er  pregnant  clouds,  surcharged  with  rain  ;  below  us 
I  see  the  moisture-loving  cbatakas 
In  sportive  flight  dart  through  the  spokes  ;  the  steeds 
Of  Indra  glisten  with  the  lightning’s  flash  ; 

And  a  thick  mist  bedews  the  circling  wheels. 

‘  Mat.  You  are  right ;  in  a  little  while  the  chariot  will  touch  the 
ground,  and  you  will  be  in  your  o>rn  dominions. 

‘King  (looking  down).  How  wonderful  is  the  appearance  of  the 
earth  as  we  rapidly  descend. 

Stupendous  prospect !  yonder  lofty  hills 
Do  suddenly  uprear  tlieir  towex-ing  heads 
Amid  the  plain,  while  from  beneath  their  crests 
The  ground  receding  sinks  ;  the  trees,  whose  stems 
Seemed  lately  hid  xvitliin  their  leafy  tresscs. 

Rise  into  elevation,  and  display 

Their  branching  shoulders  ;  yonder  streams,  whose  waters. 

Like  silver  threads,  but  now  were  scarcely  seen. 

Grow  into  mighty  rivers  ;  lo  !  the  earth 
Seems  upward  hurled  by  some  gigantic  power !  ’ 

At  length  the  car  descends  upon  ‘a  range  of  mountains, 

‘  which,  like  a  bank  of  clouds  illumined  by  the  setting  sun, 

‘  pours  down  a  stream  of  gold,  —  on  one  side  its  base  dips  into 
‘  the  Ccastern  ocean,  and  on  the  other  side  into  the  western.’ 
These  are  the  sacred  mountains,  beyond  the  Himalaya,  where 
Kasyapa  dwells,  the  father  of  gods  and  men ;  and  the  King  re¬ 
solves  to  go  in  person  and  pay  his  homage  to  the  holy  patriarch, 
who  dwells  in  a  sacred  grove,  surrounded  by  the  greatest  sages, 
immersed  in  those  tremendous  penances,  which  play  so  con¬ 
spicuous  a  part  (as  the  reader  of  Southey’s  ‘  Kehama  ’  will  re¬ 
member)  in  all  Hindu  mythology. 

On  his  way  thither  he  is  attracted  by  a  child,  whom  he  secs 
in  rough  play  with  a  young  lion,  which  he  wrests  from  its 
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growling  motlier,  crying,  ‘  Open  your  mouth,  my  young  lion  ; 

‘  I  want  to  count  your  teeth  !  ’  The  attendants  try  by  promises 
to  lure  the  boy  away  from  his  perilous  playfellow  ;  and,  as  he 
stretches  out  his  hand  for  the  offered  boon,  the  King  reads  on 
his  palm  those  mystic  marks  which,  in  Hindu  superstition,  pre¬ 
sage  universal  empire. 

‘  King.  I  feel  an  unaccountable  affection  for  this  wayward  child. 
How  blessed  the  virtuous  parents,  whose  attire 
Is  soiled  with  dust,  by  raising  from  the  ground 
The  ehild  that  asks  a  refuge  in  their  arms ! 

And  happy  are  they  while  with  lisping  prattle, 

In  accents  sweetly  inarticulate. 

He  charms  their  ears  ;  and  with  his  artless  smiles 
Gladdens  their  hearts,  revealing  to  their  gaze 
His  tiny  teeth  just  budding  into  view.’ 

He  hastens  up  to  speak  to  the  child,  and  his  answers  to  his 
questions  confirm  his  rising  hopes ;  they  proceed  together  to 
his  mother,  w'ho  dwells  in  the  hermitage  hard  by.  As  they 
approach,  Sakoontalil  (for  it  is  she)  beholds  a  stranger  with  her 
son,  and  forth  she  comes, 

‘  Clad  in  the  weeds  of  widowhood,  her  face 
Emaciate  with  fasting,  her  long  hair 
Twined  in  a  single  braid,’ 

and  meets  at  the  threshold — her  husband.  A  few  hurried 
words  are  exehanged,and  all  is  over  and  forgiven,  and  Sakoontalil 
herself,  with  a  feeling  truly  Hindu,  solves  the  enigma  of  destiny. 

‘  Rise,  my  own  husband,  rise.  Thou  wast  not  to  blame.  My  own 
evil  deeds,  committed  in  a  former  state  of  being,  brought  down  this 
judgment  upon  me.’ 

As  she  stands  clasped  in  her  husband’s  arms,  her  eyes  fall  on 
the  fatal  ring,  which  he  has  worn  on  his  finger  since  the  time  of 
its  recovery  through  the  fisherman.  Our  closing  extract  shall 
give  the  short  dialogue  that  ensues,  graceful  as  it  is  with  all 
our  poet’s  own  tenderness. 

‘  Sak.  Ah  my  dear  husband,  is  that  the  lost  ring  ? 

‘  King.  Yes,  the  moment  I  recovered  it,  my  memory  was  restored. 

‘  Sak.  Tlie  ring  was  to  blame  in  allowing  itself  to  be  lost  at  the 
very  time  when  I  was  anxious  to  convince  my  noble  husband  of  the 
reality  of  my  marriage. 

‘  King.  Receive  it  back,  as  the  beautiful  twining  plant  receives  again 
its  blossom  in  token  of  its  reunion  with  the  spring. 

‘  Sak.  Nay ;  I  can  never  more  place  confidence  in  it.  Let  my 
husband  retain  it !  ’ 
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Such  18  this  genuine  specimen  of  the  Hindu  drama, — a  little 
nook  of  tender  beauty  and  pastoral  peace.  The  other  play,  the 
Vikramorvasi,  has  been  translated  by  Professor  Wilson,  in  his 
*  Hindu  Drama,’  and  it  well  deserves  a  comparison  with  the  Sa- 
koontala.  'On  both  are  deeply  impressed  the  author’s  peculiar 
genius  ;  yet  the  two  works  are  ‘  like  in  difference ;  ’  and  if  each 
has  traits  of  resemblance  which  recall  the  other’s  features  and 
character, 

‘  Et  similis  facies,  qualem  decet  esse  sororum,' 

each  has  also  its  proper  charms,  and  a  definite  personality  of  its 
own. 

AVe  have  only  cast  a  passing  glance  on  the  difference  between 
the  dramas  of  Greece  and  India ;  but  the  subject  is  one  which 
would  amply  repay  a  closer  investigation.  Their  differences 
are  not  only  on  the  surface, — they  reach  to  the  deepest  springs 
of  thought,  and  are  interwoven  with  the  wide  contrast  of  their 
histories.  The  drama  of  Athens  was  nursed  in  freedom;  its 
voice  was  the  echo  of  the  ccclcsia;  and  the  eloquence  which 
shook  the  Pnyx  was  reproduced  in  the  mimic  conflict  of  hu¬ 
man  passions  on  the  stage,  and  everywhere  carried  with  it  all 
Athenian  sympathies.  But  in  India  thought  was  chained ;  and 
the  drama,  cut  off  from  reality,  became  the  polished  pastime  of 
the  court,  and  languished  into  an  idler’s  spectacle.  The  mixture 
of  dialects  at  once  removed  it  from  the  pale  of  poj)ular  sym¬ 
pathies,  and  limited  its  enjoyment  to  the  few ;  nor,  indeed, 
were  the  mass  of  the  nation  at  any  period  refined  enough  to 
enter  into  its  delight.  Amid  the  dearth  of  external  incident, 
we  of  course  know  little  of  India’s  inner  history, — the  secret 
life  of  her  millions  through  the  long  centuries,  before  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  eonquests  first  lifted  the  veil ;  but  all  that  we  know 
assures  us,  that,  if  the  few  w  ere  educated  and  refined,  the  many 
were  sunk  in  misery  and  ignorance.  The  higher  castes  had 
their  poetry  and  philosophy,  and,  while  they  were  true  to 
themselves,  enjoyed  their  refinements  and  arts  ;  but  the  mass  of 
the  people  lived  on  from  age  to  age  hereditary  ‘  hewers  of  wood 
‘  and  drawers  of  water.’  Hence  a  true  national  drama  was 
Impossible ;  and  Poetry,  debarred  from  reality,  and  confined  to 
a  shadowy  past,  forgot  at  last  the  language  of  energy  and  life, 
and  could  only  sing  of  shadows  and  dreams. 
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Art.  XI.  —  Parliamentary  Government  considered  with  re~ 
ference  to  a  Reform  of  Parliament.  An  Essay  by  Earl 
Grey.  London:  1858. 

A  N  Essay  by  Earl  Grey  on  the  established  principles  of 
British  Parliamentary  Government,  in  connexion  with  the 
most  important  political  question  of  the  day,  cannot  fail  to  be 
read  with  Interest  and  examined  with  respect.  In  original  abili¬ 
ties  and  in  acquired  information.  Lord  Grey  deservedly  ranks 
among  the  most  considerable  statesmen  of  the  age.  His  under¬ 
standing  is  shrewd  even  to  subtlety ;  his  power  of  expression  is 
conspicuous  in  debate,  and  perceptible  in  composition ;  his 
industry  is  indefatigable ;  and,  we  believe,  that  no  man  ever 
discharged  the  duties  of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  with  more 
singleness  of  purpose,  or  a  more  courageous  devotion  to  the  public 
interests.  An  experience  of  thirty  years,  in  either  House  of 
Parliament,  and  during  some  portion  of  that  time  in  the  Ca¬ 
binet,  has  given  him  opportunities  of  observation  which  are 
rarely  enjoyed  by  so  philosophical  a  thinker;  and  the  causes 
which  have  removed  him  from  office  do  not  affect  the  clearness 
and  accuracy  of  his  judgment  on  public  affairs.  It  is  indeed 
a  matter  of  regret,  that  a  man  of  so  much  vigour  of  intellect 
and  character  should  be  wanting  in  any  of  the  qualities  which 
are  needed  to  make  these  fixculties  conducive  to  the  public  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  and  we  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  he 
may  again  share  the  responsible  duties  of  the  Executive  Go¬ 
vernment,  instead  of  employing  his  great  talents  to  increase  the 
difficulties  which  necessarily  surround  the  administration  of  an 
empire. 

This  volume  contains  the  opinions  which  Lord  Grey  thinks 
it  desirable  to  submit  to  the  attentive  consideration  of  the  nation 
at  the  present  time,  on  the  two  important  subjects  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Government  and  Parliamentary  Reform.  Although 
the  secohd  of  these  topics  may  acquire,  and  indeed  has  acquired, 
a  paramount  interest  from  its  immediate  effect  on  political 
parties,  and  its  ultimate  effect  on  our  whole  political  condition, 
yet  it  should  ever  l)e  remembered  that  Parliamentary  Govern¬ 
ment  is  the  permanent  object  to  which  all  measures  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Reform  are,  or  ought  to  be,  directed  —  that  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Government  includes  all  that  is  most  essential  to  the 
mechanism  of  the  State  and  to  the  maintenance  of  freedom  — 
and,  indeed,  that  the  ultimate  value  of  changes  in  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Representation  of  the  people,  can  only  be  ascertained. 
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when  their  effect  on  the  government,  carried  on  under  their  in¬ 
fluence,  is  known  by  experience.  The  triumph  of  the  Reform 
Act  of  18.32  consists  not  so  much  in  the  recognition  of  certain 
abstract  principles,  or  in  the  readjustment  of  the  franchise,  as  in 
the  fact  that  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  Parliamentary  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  established  in  this  country  with  greater  purity 
and  efficiency  than  it  ever  possessed  before, — that  during  this 
period  innumerable  measures  of  unequalled  public  importance 
have  been  adopted  in  rapid  succession  by  the  Legislature ;  and 
that  whilst  discord  has  shaken,  and  despotism  subdued,  almost 
every  other  great  nation  in  Europe,  the  people  of  England  have 
never  been  more  heartily  attached  to  their  institutions,  or  more 
happily  at  peace  amongst  themselves.  ^Vhilst,  therefore,  we 
cordially  admit  the  wisdom  and  the  justice  of  an  extension  of 
the  representative  system  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  knowledge  and  the  diffusion  of  property,  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  practice  of  the  true  principles  of  Parliamentary 
Government  itself  appear  to  us  to  be  objects  of  still  more  vital 
consequence.  The  experience  of  the  last  few  months  has  de¬ 
monstrated,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  here  lies  our  pre¬ 
sent  danger  and  our  present  duty.  We  have  seen  a  Government 
raised  to  power  by  the  triumph  of  a  disciplined  minority  over 
the  dissensions  of  the  majority ;  we  have  seen  the  dissolution  of 
a  great  j)arty  professed  as  a  science  and  practised  as  an  art ;  dis¬ 
content  and  Insubordination  have,  for  the  moment,  reduced  the 
Liberal  party  to  a  condition  scarcely  less  distracted  than  that 
into  which  the  opposite  party  fell  by  the  great  schism  of 
1846 ;  and  though  we  shall  abstain  on  this  occasion  from  all 
personal  recrimination  on  the  causes  which  have  led  to  this  un¬ 
toward  result,  we  must  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  the 
strongest  conviction  that  it  is  only  by  a  speedy  return  to  a 
sounder  discipline  and  by  a  more  earnest  adherence  to  the  real 
objects  of  the  Liberal  party  that  these  reverses  can  be 
retrieved.  The  immediate  and  inevitable  result  of  this  state  of 
things  has  been  the  inversion  of  all  the  principles  and  maxims 
on  which  the  government  of  this  country  has  hitherto  been 
conducted  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Tories  are  in  place, 
but  the  Radicals  are  in  power.  Ministers  are  content  to  accept 
their  measures  from  their  opponents,  or  to  extract  them  by  a  new 
process  from  the  blind  throes  of  the  Legislature :  and  so  little 
can  they  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  Conservative  Statesmen,  that 
they  have  not  made  an  effort  to  rescue  their  own  responsible 
authority,  as  ^Ministers  of  the  Crown,  from  the  insidious  attacks 
of  their  exulting  allies.  We  unaffectedly  believe  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Piu’liamentary  Government  have  already  received  con- 
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siderable  injury  from  the  anomalous  position  and  reckless  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Lord  Derby’s  administration,  and  we  gladly  embrace 
this  opportunity  to  remind  our  readers  of  the  truths  on  which 
these  principles  appear  to  us  to  rest. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  considerations  arising  out  of  the  subject  of 
Parliamentary  Government,  and  not  to  the  question  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Reform,  that  we  propose,  on  this  occasion,  to  direct 
our  attention ;  both  because  these  appear  to  us  to  form  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  Lord  Grey’s  essay,  and  also  because  we  are 
glad  to  take  this  opportunity  of  dealing  with  some  fallacies  and 
misrepresentations  which  have  lately  obtained  a  certain  degree 
of  popularity.  Before  we  enter  on  the  main  purpose  of  these 
observations,  we  shall,  therefore,  cursorily  dismiss  that  part  of 
Lord  Grey’s  volume  in  which  he  discusses  the  question  of  Re¬ 
form. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  these  chapters  leave  no  very 
clear  or  definite  impression  on  the  mind.  At  the  very  outset 
Lord  Grey  declares  his  opinion  to  be  that  no  partial  measure  of 
Reform  is  likely  to  be  carried,  or,  if  carried,  to  prove  beneficial 
to  the  nation ;  he  therefore  contends,  ‘  That  the  best  and  safest 
‘  course  will  be  to  attempt  a  complete  revision  of  our  repre- 
‘  sentative  system,’  though  the  country  is  not  at  present  pre¬ 
pared  for  so  large  a  measure ;  he  recognises  ‘  the  necessity,  and 
‘  even  the  urgent  necessity,  of  amending  our  Constitution ;  ’  he 
argues  against  any  partial  or  comparatively  small  alteration  in 
the  existing  right  of  returning  members  to  Parliament.  But  he 
makes  these  statements  without  any  indication  of  the  nature 
of  the  ‘  complete  revision  ’  which  he  would  undertake ;  he  ex¬ 
pressly  apj)rove3  of  the  irregularities  existing  in  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  people  ;  and  he  declares  himself  decidedly  adverse 
to  schemes  of  Reform  based  on  the  mere  principle  of  demo¬ 
cratic  extension. 

‘  The  only  sound  principle  on  which  constitutional  changes  can  be 
attempted,  is  that  of  directing  them  to  practical  improvement  of  Go¬ 
vernment,  and  to  the  removal  of  evils  tliat  have  been  felt,  not  to  the 
gratification  of  men’s  passions,  or  their  love  of  change.  But  if  this 
principle  is  recognised,  it  follows  that  a  new  Reform  Bill  ought  not, 
like  the  former  one,  to  aim  at  the  transfer  of  a  large  amount  of 
political  power  from  one  class  of  society  to  another,  since  this  is  no 
longer  necessary  in  order  to  protect  the  general  interests  of  the 
country  from  being  sacrificed  to  those  of  a  minority  of  its  members. 
It  is  not,  however,  to  be  inferred,  that  no  Reform  of  our  Representation 
is  required,  because  there  is  no  occasion  for  altering  the  existing  dis¬ 
tribution  of  political  power  among  different  classes  of  society.  A 
Reform  is  wanted,  though  not  for  the  same  reasons  as  formerly.  In 
the  present  state  of  things  the  objects  which  ought  to  be  aimed  at  by 
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such  a  measure  are,  to  interest  a  larger  proportion  of  the  people  in 
the  Constitution,  by  investing  them  with  political  rights  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  existing  balance  of  power;  to  discourage  bribery  at 
elections,  without  giving  more  influence  to  the  arts  of  demagogues ; 
to  strengthen  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  Executive  Government, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  guard  against  its  being  abused  ;  and  to 
render  the  distribution  of  the  Parliamentary  franchise  less  unequal 
and  less  anomalous;  but  yet  carefully  to  preserve  that  character 
which  has  hitherto  belonged  to  the  House  of  Commons,  from  its 
including  among  its  members  men  representing  all  the  diflerent 
classes  of  society,  and  all  the  different  interests  and  opinions  to  be 
found  in  the  nation.  Much  public  good  might  be  anticipated  from 
the  passing  of  a  new  Reform  Bill  having  these  for  its  objects ;  but  it 
would  be  far  otherwise  with  one  of  which  it  should  be  the  design  or  the 
effect  to  render  the  House  of  Commons  more  democratic  in  its  cha¬ 
racter,  since,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  any  increased  power  given  to  the  democratic  element  in  our 
Constitution  must  end,  sooner  or  later,  in  its  complete  ascendancy. 
Though  strongly  convinced  of  the  value  of  free  institutions,  and  a 
Arm  friend  of  popular  liberty,  I  am  yet  persuaded  that  such  a  change 
in  the  character  of  our  Government  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  mis¬ 
fortunes  that  could  befall  our  country.’  (P.  127-9.) 

We  are  utterly  unable  to  reconcile  these  positives  and  these 
negatives — these  promises  and  these  warnings — nor  does  Lord 
Grey  furnish  us  with  the  key  to  his  enigma.  To  abide  by  the 
settlement  of  1832  is  one  intelligible  course.  To  advocate  the 
adoption  of  partial  and  not  unfrequent  measures  tending  to 
extend  and  complete  the  system  of  representation,  so  that  it 
keep  pace  with  the  extension  of  knowledge,  the  acquisition  of 
property,  and  the  changes  occurring  in  the  habits  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  is  another  intelligible  course.  But  to  prescribe  a  ‘  com- 
‘  plete  revision  of  the  representative  system,’  which  is  to  leave 
all  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  present  system  unaltered, 
to  strengthen  the  executive  authority,  and  to  withhold  increased 
power  from  the  democratic  element,  is  a  task  which  must  be 
left  to  the  ingenuity  of  Lord  Grey  himself.  Such  a  suggestion 
might  come,  and  possibly  will  come,  from  ‘  Vivian  Grey  ’  much 
more  naturally  than  from  any  other  Grey  who  has  figured  in  our 
history ;  and  we  confess  we  cannot  willingly  accept  these  dis¬ 
couraging  remarks  from  the  son  of  the  author  of  the  great  Reform 
Bill.  In  fact  the  only  proposal  he  has  made  in  this  volume  is 
but  a  small  instalment  towards  the  solution  of  so  difficult  a 
problem.  He  recommends  that,  — 

‘  The  Queen  should  nominate  a  Committee  of  her  Privy  Council, 
composed  of  members  taken, from  different  political  parties,  to  consider 
and  adopt  what  measures  of  reform  should  be  adopted  ;’  and  he  adds, 
that  ‘  a  well-selected  Committee  of  Council  might  inquire,  as  well  as 
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a  Commission,  into  the  best  mode  of  reforming  our  representation, 
while  it  would  also  afford  the  means  of  discovering  what  measures 
could  be  carried,  if  it  had  among  its  members  some  of  the  leaders  of 
all  the  great  parties  in  the  State,  not  excluding  the  Radical  party, — 
some  of  whom  might,  with  great  propriety,  be  made  Privy  Councillors 
for  the  purpose.’ 

In  other  words,  this  eclectic  committee  would  supersede  the 
Executive  Committee  of  Council  of  the  day,  which  is  commonly 
called  the  Cabinet,  in  one  of  the  most  important  of  its  func¬ 
tions;  and  it  would  probably  differ  from  the  Cabinet  in  this 
respect,  that  as  we  have  already  seen  that  the  objects  of  Lord 
Grey’s  Reform  Bill  are  multifarious  and  contradictory,  so  the 
opinions  of  this  Committee  would  be  extremely  diversified,  both 
as  to  the  objects  of  the  measure,  and  as  to  the  means  of  effecting 
those  objects;  and  their  scheme  would  be  totally  discredited 
before  it  saw  the  light,  because  a  scheme  so  framed  (if  framed 
at  all)  by  men  of  opposite  views  must  be  a  compromise  of  every 
shade  of  opinion.  It  may  be  a  difiScult  thing  to  paint  a  good 
picture,  but  Lord  Grey  commences  by  rubbing  together  all  the 
colours  on  the  palette  in  one  confused  and  unmeaning  mixture. 
On  the  fate  of  a  measure  so  recommended  to  Parliament,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enlarge ;  but  the  mere  feet  that  this  extravagant 
proposition  can  have  been  deliberately  published  to  the  world 
by  a  man  of  Lord  Grey’s  undoubted  ability,  denotes  the  per¬ 
plexity  actually  prevailing  in  many  minds  on  the  true  nature  of 
the  relations  between  the  Legislature  and  the  Government.  We 
are  of  course  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  views  of  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Government,  but  if  we  were  to  hazard  a  conjecture  on  this 
subject,  we  should  venture  to  predict  that  if  the  duration  of  the 
Ministry  is  prolonged  to  another  Session,  the  country  will  be 
startled  by  the  strange  apparition  of  a  Tory  Reform  Bill.  Mr. 
Disraeli  has  already  given  more  than  one  indication  of  what  is 
passing  in  his  mind  on  this  subject ;  and  since  Reform  of  Par¬ 
liament  has  been  promised  by  every  party  in  the  State,  he  may 
argue  that  the  interests  of  his  party  reader  it  expedient  to  effect 
such  a  Reform  in  the  Tory  sense, — that  is,  by  a  large  extension 
of  the  influence  of  the  landed  interest  through  the  counties,  and 
of  the  Radical  party  in  the  boroughs —  a  measure  tending  as  far 
as  possible  to  swamp  the  most  educated  classes  in  the  nation, 
and  to  change  the  relations  of  the  Executive  Government  and 
the  Legislative. 

The  advocates  of  Reform  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
whose  principles  and  whose  objects  are  essentially  distinct. 
One  of  these  classes,  to  Avhich  Lord  Grey  and  the  whole  Whig 
party  unquestionably  belong,  desires  above  all  things  the  main- 
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tenance  of  that  system  of  Parliamentary  Government  which 
has  so  long  promoted  the  order  and  well-being  of  this  country, 
and  which  they  believe  to  have  secured  to  it  a  greater  share  of 
real  freedom  than  has  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  people. 
"With  this  object  in  view  they  recommend  the  extension  of  the 
suffrage,  and  the  removal  of  the  abuses  which  time  or  corruption 
may  have  introduced  into  the  Constitution ;  and  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  carry  these  changes  as  far  as  they  can  be  carried  with¬ 
out  sensibly  altering  or  impairing  the  adjustment  of  the  powers 
by  which  the  different  functions  of  government  are  performed. 
But  this  condition  establishes  a  natural  limit  beyond  which  they 
are  not  prepared  to  go.  For  this  purpose  they  are  studious 
to  maintain  that  which  Lord  Grey  has  well  pointed  out  as  one 
of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  British  Constitution,  namely, 
the  principle  which  identifies  the  leaders  of  the  majority  in  the 
Legislature  with  the  executive  servants  of  the  Crown.  It  is 
not  altogether  true  in  theory,  and  it  is  certainly  untrue  in 
practice,  that  the  whole  executive  power  of  this  country  is  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  Crown  or  its  Ministers,  nor  is  it  true  that  the  whole 
legislative  power  is  exercised  by  Parliament ;  for,  on  the  one 
hand.  Parliament  exercises  a  continual  control  over  the  acts  of 
^Ministers  in  their  administrative  capacity,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
tlie  measures  adopted  by  the  Legislature  are  to  a  considerable 
extent  regulated  by  the  propositions  submitted  to  it  by  Minis¬ 
ters.  These  distinct  functions  of  government  are  connected  by 
the  fact,  now  thoroughly  established  in  practice,  though  not  by 
any  legal  provision,  that  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  ai’e  the 
same  men  who,  for  the  time  being,  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  This  proposition,  however,  involves 
several  other  considerations,  which  become  in  turn  essential 
conditions  of  the  existence  of  such  a  form  of  government.  The 
Jklinisters  of  the  Crown  must  be  members  of  one  or  other  House 
of  Parliament,  and  they  must  be  men  who  possess,  in  the  as¬ 
sembly  to  which  they  belong,  a  degree  of  influence  and  weight 
commensurate  to  the  executive  duties  they  undertake  to  |)er- 
form.  They  derive  this  influence  and  weight  mainly  from  the 
support  of  their  party,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  systematic  ad¬ 
herence  of  men  attached  to  the  same  ])olitical  principles,  con¬ 
tending  for  the  same  objects,  and  united  in  an  organised  body. 
To  maintain  the  existence  of  such  a  body,  unity  and  direction 
are  requisite  on  the  part  of  the  chiefs,  consistency  and  discipline 
on  the  part  of  their  adherents. 

‘  The  possession  of  this  species  of  authority,’  as  Lord  Grey  observes, 
‘  is  what  gives  its  peculiar  character  to  Parlian)entary,  as  compared 
to  other  forms  of  Representative  government,  and  it  is  also  what  has 
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enabled  the  House  of  Commons  to  become  distinguished  from  other 
popular  assemblies,  by  the  steadiness  with  which  it  generally  acts,  and 
by  its  seldom  allowing  itself  to  be  led  into  rash  and  inconsistent 
decisions.  At  some  periods  the  power  of  the  Crown  in  Parliament 
has  doubtless  been  excessive,  so  as  occasionally  even  to  threaten  to 
deprive  the  nation  of  the  real  enjoyment  of  political  liberty  ;  but  it  is 
not  the  less  certain  that  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  Parliamentary 
Government,  that  the  servants  of  the  Crown  should  possess  some  con¬ 
siderable  power  within  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that 
hitherto  they  have  obtained  this  power  through  the  irregularities  of 
its  composition.  Had  all  its  members  been  returned  by  such  con¬ 
stituencies  as  Westminster  and  Yorkshire,  it  must  be  plain  to  the  most 
careless  observer,  that  the  working  of  the  Government,  as  it  has 
hitherto  been  carried  on,  would  have  been  impracticable.’  (P.  62.) 

It  is  the  rooted  and  time-honoured  conviction  of  the  great 
majority  of  Englishmen,  that  the  Constitutional  ^Monarchy 
under  which  we  live  is  a  better  guardian  for  the  peace,  order, 
and  freedom  of  this  nation,  than  any  form  whatever  of  purely 
republican  or  democratic  government.  What  do  we  mean  by 
this  Monarchy,  and  why  do  we  maintain  it  ?  Is  it  a  mere  sham, 
an  empty  show,  an  antiquated  tradition  divested  of  all  true 
meaning?  On  these  sentimental  grounds  the  stability  of  the 
throne  would  indeed  be  precarious,  if  it  ever  ceased  to  be 
strengthened  as  well  as  adorned  by  the  virtues  of  the  reigning 
Sovereign.  But  we  hold  that  it  rests  on  a  broader  and  more 
solid  basis:  it  is  the  permanent  representative  of  the  great 
public  interests  of  the  nation,  public  justice,  public  faith  at  home 
and  abroad,  national  defence,  public  honours,  —  things  which 
cannot  be  subject  to  the  fluctuating  control  of  popular  as¬ 
semblies  ;  and  whilst  it  is  of  the  essence  of  free  government, 
that  the  men  who  advise  the  Sovereign  in  the  discharge  of 
these  duties  should  be  responsible  to  Parliament  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  their  duties,  those  duties  could  not  be  adequately 
performed  if  Ministers  had  not  large  powers  beyond  the  walls  of 
Parliament  for  the  execution  of  them,  and  large  powers  within 
the  walls  of  Parliament  for  the  defence  of  them.  On  no  other 
conditions  can  we  conceive  that  the  Monarchy  itself,  as  it  has 
existed  for  the  last  170  years  in  this  country,  can  be  uj)held. 

Those,  therefore,  who  desire  the  efficient  maintenance  of  the 
existing  system  of  Parliamentary  Government  in  this  countrv', 
do,  in  other  words,  desire  that  the  executive  power  should  be 
vested  in  the  hands  of  statesmen  nominated  by  the  Sovereign, 
and  enjoying  her  confidence,  but  practically  raised  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  entitles  them  to  that  confidence  by  the  support  of 
the  strongest  party  in  Parliament  and  in  the  country.  To  attain 
this  primary  object,  they  must  be  prepared  to  make  the  sacri- 
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flees  which  party  organisation  requires  —  to  reconcile  minor 
differences  of  opinion — to  waive  secondary  interests —  to  act  as 
component  parts  of  one  great  whole,  on  which  the  systematic 
administration  of  public  affairs  de])ends  —  and  to  regard  with 
the  utmost  distrust  those,  who  by  plausible  appeals  to  individual 
differences  of  opinion  seek,  in  reality,  to  loosen  the  foundations 
of  the  whole  fabric.  But  without  such  an  executive  power  it 
must  be  clearly  understood  that  there  is  no  Parliamentary 
Government— perhaps  we  may  go  even  further,  and  assert,  that 
there  is  no  government  at  all.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  said,  in 
speaking  of  the  constitutional  government  which  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  establish  in  the  Hundred  Days,  that  double  forces  are 
necessary  to  steer  a  ship,  since  the  course  of  a  vessel  depends  on 
the  joint  action  of  the  propelling  power  and  the  helm  ;  but  that 
a  skiff  propelled  by  a  single  force  was  a  mere  balloon,  driven  by 
the  wind,  without  direction  and  without  control.  Nothing  can 
be  more  just  than  this  illustration,  confirmed  alike  by  reason, 
analogy,  and  experience.  Where  the  supreme  power  is  vested 
in  one  hand  or  in  a  single  body,  it  is  uncontrolled ;  where  it  is 
vested  in  two  distinct  bodies,  control  becomes  contradiction ; 
and,  as  has  been  repeatedly  seen,  one  power  devours  the  other. 
The  essence  of  Parliamentary  Government,  as  it  is  understood 
in  this  country,  is  the  practice,  which  identifies  the  leaders  of  the 
majority  in  the  Legislature  with  the  responsible  officers  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  authority  in  the  Cabinet.  * 


*  The  principle  of  English  Parliamentary  Government,  which  re¬ 
quires  that  the  principal  officers  of  the  Executive  Government  should 
also  be  the  leading  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  chiefs  of  a 
legislative  majority,  imposes  on  them  a  double  set  of  functions  and 
responsibilities.  In  their  executive  character  they  are  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  exercise  of  powers  confided  to  them  by  the  Crown ; 
but  in  their  legislative  character  they  are  also  held  responsible  for  the 
introduction  of  suitable  measures  of  legislation,  and  for  the  success  of 
the  measures  so  introduced.  A  minister  w  ho  failed  to  carry  the 
legislative  proposals  of  the  Government  was,  according  to  the  stricter 
practice  of  former  times,  considered  to  have  forfeited  tlie  confidence 
of  Parliament  as  much  as  if  he  had  incurred  its  actual  displea.sure 
by  an  act  done  in  his  executive  capacity.  Yet  in  point  of  fact,  these 
responsibilities  are  altogether  different  in  their  nature  and  extent :  a 
minister  may  fairly  be  held  to  give  a  strict  account  of  the  executive 
puAver  he  wields  ;  but  no  minister  in  these  times  can  be  said  to  possess 
a  power  approaching  to  absolute  control  over  the  Legislature.  He 
enjoys  at  most  the  power  of  influencing  strongly  the  decision  of  the 
majority,  and  it  is  not  ahvays  reasonable  to  hold  him  to  have  incurred 
a  forfeiture  of  the  Executive  Government  by  reason  of  his  inability  to 
determine  the  course  of  legislation.  There  is  accordingly  a  tendency 
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This  theory  may  be  said  to  culminate  in  the  person  of  the 
Minister  of  the  day  who  fills  the  position  of  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  for  whether  he  happens  or  not  to  hold  the  highest 
office  in  the  service  of  the  Crown,  the  extreme  importance  of 
his  duties  in  relation  to  the  most  popular  and  powerful  branch 
of  the  Legislature,  places  him  incontestably  in  the  first  rank  of 
the  Ministry.  It  is,  we  think,  impossible  to  deny  that  the 
strength  and  efficiency  of  a  government — the  support  it  obtains 
from  Parliament — the  respect  it  obtains  from  the  country — the 
success  of  its  measures,  and  the  duration  of  its  power,  depend 
more  on  the  character,  energy,  tact,  and  judgment  of  the  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons  than  on  any  other  individual.  A 
commander-in-chief  is  not  more  essential  to  an  army  than  a 
leader  and  chief  to  a  public  assembly.  It  is  a  total  fallacy  to 
imagine  that  a  body  of  this  nature  can  successfully  perform  its 
political  duties,  or  even  prolong  its  own  existence  in  the  absence 
of  a  competent  head.  The  Legislative  Assembly  of  France, 
from  1848  to  1851,  undoubtedly  included  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  talent  and  patriotism  of  the  nation  ;  yet  its  exist¬ 
ence  was  contemptible  and  its  end  inevitable.  Ministries  have 
been  formed  in  this  country  like  those  of  Lord  Grenville  in 
1806,  and  of  Lord  Aberdeen  in  1853,  which  contained  all  the 
political  ability  of  the  time,  yet  the  want  of  a  powerful  head 
rendered  them  less  effective  than  cabinets  of  far  inferior  aggre¬ 
gate  iK)wer  which  possessed  that  essential  condition.  In  pro¬ 
portion  as  a  popular  assembly  throws  off  the  direction  of  its  own 
chiefs,  it  forfeits  the  confidence  of  the  country,  and  it  loses 
all  power  of  consistent  and  beneficial  action.  A  party  without 
a  leader  degenerates  into  a  party  without  a  principle ;  and  this 
is  especially  true  of  the  liberal  party  in  this  country,  which 
tends,  by  its  very  nature,  to  greater  freedom  of  speculative 
opinion  than  its  opponents,  and  embraces  a  wider  range  of  private 
differences.  These  differences  may  readily  find  a  vent  in  the 
freedom  of  debate,  but  until  they  are  combined  for  a  common 
purpose  and  by  a  common  direction,  they  serve  only  to  neu¬ 
tralise  one  another,  and  they  utterly  fail  to  promote  any  of 
the  true  objects  of  government. 

By  way  of  example,  let  us  apply  this  remark  to  one  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  the  House  of  Commons  —  that 
function,  indeed,  from  which  all  its  jwwers  are  derived,  and  in 


to  greater  latitude  in  our  parliamentary  practice  in  this  respect,  and 
in  proportion  as  this  species  of  responsibility  has  decreased,  we  witness 
more  abortive  measures,  and  the  business  of  legislation  is  conducted 
with  less  vigour  and  success  by  the  Government. 
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the  exercise  of  which  its  authority  is  unquestionable — we  mean 
the  control  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  nation.  Even 
on  this  subject,  the  action  of  a  popular  assembly  is  liable  to 
become  capricious,  inconsistent,  and  unjust,  unless  it  be  regu¬ 
lated  and  controlled  by  ministerial  power.  The  Impulse  and 
disposition  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  at  once  to  reduce  tax¬ 
ation  and  to  promote  expenditure ;  the  duty  and  interest  of  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  to  maintain  taxation,  in  as  far  as 
it  is  necessary  for  the  public  service,  and  to  reduce  expenditure. 
The  weaker  a  Government  may  be,  the  more  prone  will  it 
beeome  to  purchase  support  by  the  surrender  of  unpopular  fiscal 
burdens ;  but  the  less  power  will  it  have  to  resist  those  ever- 
recurring  demands,  which  tend  year  by  year  to  enlarge  the 
public  outlay.  Innumerable  examjdes  of  this  species  of  con¬ 
tradiction  will  occur  to  the  recollection  of  every  reader ;  for  un¬ 
happily  the  precarious  tenure  of  governments,  and  the  shifting 
state  of  parties,  have  of  late  years  materially  increased  this  evil. 
To  resist  it,  we  require  a  Minister  strengthened  by  the  support 
of  a  powerful  party,  and  therefore  able  to  defend  taxes  which 
are  always  unpalatable,  and  sometimes  unpopular,  as  well  as  to 
resist  claims  on  the  public  purse  which  are  plausible  and 
attractive.  The  maintenance  of  public  credit,  the  defence  of 
the  country,  and  the  first  duties  of  government,  depend  on  this 
condition ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  popular 
assembly  ever  existed  sufficiently  wise  and  self-denying  to  resist, 
by  its  own  resolution,  the  fatal  alternations  of  ill-judged  economy 
and  lavish  expenditure. 

AVhen  the  activity  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  skilfully 
directed  by  the  influence  of  a  competent  leader  to  the  business 
of  legislation  and  the  discussion  of  practical  measures  of  im¬ 
provement,  the  same  forces  aud  powers  which  ought  to  be 
usefully  employed  in  transacting  the  business  of  the  country, 
are  in  fact  wasted  in  debates  absolutely  injurious  to  the  public 
interests.  Hence  the  increasing  disposition  of  Parliament  to 
deal  with  momentous  questions  in  the  form  of  abstract  propo¬ 
sitions,  called  resolutions,  having  in  reality  no  binding  authority 
on  the  Government  or  on  the  House  itself,  and  tending  to 
lower  the  Legislature  to  the  level  of  a  debating  society,  in  which 
opinions  are  not  unfrequently  expressed  with  the  more  vehe¬ 
mence,  from  the  certainty  that  they  may  be  expressed  w’ithout 
fear  of  any  practical  consequences.  Upon  a  recent  occasion  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Grey  remarked  that  ‘  if  the  House 
‘  of  Commons  passed  resolutions  hastily,  and  without  perhaps 
*  taking  the  opinions  of  those  members  on  both  sides  who  are 
‘  most  capable  to  advise  it,  it  must  be  prepared  to  find  such 
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‘  resolutions  become  a  dead  letter  and  remain  so  with  the  ap- 
*  probation  of  the  country.’  And  this  remark  has  since  been 
enlarged  by  Mr.  Disraeli  to  a  distinct  rule  of  constitutional 
practice,  because  it  suited  him  to  disregard  Major  Vivian’s  suc¬ 
cessful  proposal  on  the  administration  of  the  army.  Such  in¬ 
stances  have  unhappily  become  not  unfrequent,  and  whilst  they 
tend  to  embarrass  theGovernment  and  Parliament  in  dealing 
with  the  same  questions  hereafter,  they  more  seriously  impair 
the  consistency  and  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
truth  is,  that  when  a  large  public  assembly  abandons  itself  to  the 
veering  impulses  of  debate,  without  direction  and  without  con¬ 
trol,  its  time  is  wasted  and  its  energy  mispent.  Its  movements 
are  as  sterile  and  unceasing  as  the  movement  of  the  waves,  and 
after  long  nights  of  tossing  controversy  and  endless  words,  it 
turns  out  that  nothing  has  been  effected.  If  any  man  will 
take  the  trouble  to  review  the  records  of  our  parliamentary 
debates  from  February  to  July  in  this  present  year,  or  to 
ask  himself  what  part  he  may  have  played  in  those  scenes,  he 
may  perceive  by  what  follies  and  passions  the  interests  of  an 
empire  may  be  sacrificed  to  the  divisions  of  an  assembly. 

These  are  elementary  propositions  on  which  it  might  seem  to 
be  altogether  needless  to  insist,  were  it  not  that  recent  experience 
has  on  several  occasions  shown  that  these  principles  are  losing 
their  hold  on  the  modern  House  of  Commons,  and  that  a  theory 
of  a  totally  opposite  nature  has  apparently  been  adopted  by  at  least 
one  section  of  modern  political  writers.  According  to  this  theory, 
as  we  find  it  set  forth  in  an  essay  entitled  ‘  Party  Government,’  in 
the  last  number  of  the  ‘  Westminster  Review,’  party  government 
is  at  an  end,  and  the  nation,  as  distinct  from  public  men  and 
from  the  journalists,  is  unanimous  in  desiring  its  overthrow ; 
that  the  ideal  of  a  constitutional  Ministry  would  be  a  Ministry 
forced  to  obey  Parliament,  instead  of  commanding  it*;  that,  for 

•  The  same  opinion  has  been  expressed  in  the  House  of  Commons 
itself.  Thus  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  observed,  on  the  30th  April,  that 
whilst  he  congratulated  himself  on  that  piece  of  mischief  which  ended 
in  the  destruction  of  the  Conspiracy  Bill  of  the  late  Government,  he 
thought  ‘  that  the  time  was  approaching  when  Parliament  would 
‘  more  and  more  advise  Ministers,  and  when  Ministers  would  less  and 
‘  less  dictate  to  Parliament.’  To  this  Lord  Palmerston  replied, 
‘  Honourable  Gentlemen  may  have  more  or  less  confidence  in  the 
‘  Government  that  now  occupies  the  Treasury  bench  ;  they  may  think, 
‘  with  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down,'  that 
‘  the  more  Government  needs,  from  its  own  inherent  weakness,  the 
‘  assistance  of  Parliament,  and  the  more  it  is  therefore  compelled  to 
‘  take  Parliament  into  its  councils,  the  better.’  In  a  subsequent 
debate  Mr.  Rcebuck  and  Mr.  Bright  carried  the  same  doctrine  still 
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this  purpose,  the  weaker  a  Ministry  is,  the  more  certain  it  is  to 
obey  the  impulse  given  by  the  nation  through  Parliament,  and  a 
weak  Government  is  therefore  preferable  to  a  strong  one ;  that 
in  order  to  secure  this  end,  it  is  desirable  that  Cabinets  should 
be  composed  of  men  of  various  opinions,  who  should  not  be 
bound  to  act  on  the  same  principles,  or,  in  the  event  of  defeat, 
to  share  the  same  fate ;  that  the  Ministers  of  the  present  day 
should  bear  the  same  relation  to  Parliament  as  the  members  of 
the  Privy  Council  of  Queen  Elizabeth  did  to  that  sovereign, 
being  united  by  no  tie  but  the  common  fear  of  their  arbitrary 
and  implacable  mistress ;  that  ministerial  responsibility  means 
absolute  subservience  to  the  policy  which  Parliament  com¬ 
mands,  and  that  the  Executive  be  kept  separate  from,  and  sub¬ 
ordinate  to.  Parliamentary  authority ;  and  that  as  all  official  men 
are  a  just  object  of  distrust,  the  first  duty  of  constituencies  is  to 
reject  in  their  choice  of  representatives  the  statesmen  who  seek 
to  combine  the  duties  of  an  Executive  servant  of  the  country 
with  those  of  a  member  of  Parliament. 

These  opinions  may  astonish  many  of  our  readers,  since  they 
evidently  involve  a  total  revolution  in  the  existing  principles 
of  government  of  this  country,  and  the  introduction  of  what 
would  be  in  fact  a  pure  republican  authority.  But  we  refer 
to  this  production  of  our  Radical  contemporary,  chiefly  because 
it  presents  in  a  bold  and  naked  form  the  ultimate  results  of  cer¬ 
tain  practices  and  opinions  which  have  of  late  manifested  them¬ 
selves  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  which  we  hold  to  be  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  best  Interests  of  freedom  itself.  Unhappily  for  the 
result  of  the  experiments  to  which  the  country  and  Constitution 
have  recently  been  subjected  by  the  more  original  and  inventive 
minds  of  the  Liberal  party,  whilst  they  were  repudiating  au¬ 
thority,  denouncing  party  combinations,  and  passing  over  to  the 
enemy,  the  Tories  set  them  a  memorable  example  of  what  may 
be  effected  by  parliamentary  discipline.  Not  content  with  one 
revolt,  which  had  the  effect  of  placing  Lord  Derby  in  j)Ower, 
a  second  outbreak  has  prolonged  his  tenure  of  office ;  and  the 
puerile  ebullitions  or  vindictive  passions  which  have  now 
thrown  the  destinies  of  the  Empire  into  the  hands  of  an  incom- 

further :  they  distinctly  arrogated  to  the  House  of  Commons  a 
supreme  power,  and  they  boasted  that  the  extreme  Radical  party 
was  far  more  likely  to  extort  its  ends  from  the  weakness  of  the 
Tories  than  from  the  strength  of  the  Whigs.  On  these  conditions 
Lord  Derby  appears  to  have  obtained  and  accepted  this  unnatural 
alliance. 
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petent  Ministry,  are  exalted  into  a  theory  which  would  place 
all  executive  j)ower  at  the  mercy  of  a  floating  section  of  politi¬ 
cians.  The  Ministers,  on  the  one  hand,  would  hold  place 
without  i)ower ;  the  Chiefs  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  enjoy  pow'er  without  responsibility. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  evidently  sug¬ 
gested  some  of  these  political  innovations :  there  the  line  be¬ 
tween  the  Executive  Power  and  the  Congress  is  sharply  drawn 
by  the  exclusion  of  the  President  and  his  Ministers  from  both 
chambers  of  the  legislature,  and  by  withholding  the  power  of 
dissolution  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  authors  of  that  Consti¬ 
tution  carefully  avoided  making  the  Executive  dependent  on 
the  Legislature  of  the  day,  and  in  order  to  give  some  perma¬ 
nence  and  stability  to  that  important  branch  of  the  government, 
they  provided  that  the  Head  of  the  Administration  should  be 
elected  for  four  years  by  the  people,  and  invested  with  the 
full  power  of  choosing  his  own  ministerial  agents.  In  one 
sense,  as  M.  de  Tocqueville  has  remarked,  this  provision  gives 
the  President  of  the  United  States  more  direct  and  inde¬ 
pendent  power  than  can  safely  be  exercised  by  the  sovereign 
of  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  Europe;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  greatly  diminishes  the  authority  of  the  government 
in  Congress,  and  it  may  happen  (as  has  recently  been  seen  in 
the  Kansas  controversy)  that  the  two  branches  of  the  national 
power  adopt  and  follow  opposite  lines  of  policy,  which  prac¬ 
tically  neutralise  each  other. 

This  expedient  of  the  entire  separation  of  the  two  powers  was 
doubtless  invented  by  the  founders  of  the  American  Common¬ 
wealth,  in  obedience  to  the  great  maxim  of  constitutional 
government,  that  no  freedom  can  permanently  exist,  unless 
there  be  a  division  of  authority.  All  the  writers  on  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  this  country,  from  Blackstone  to  Lord  Grey,  have 
pointed  out  this  fundamental  principle  of  our  liberties,  on  which 
it  is  needless  to  insist.  It  pervades  not  only  the  general  system 
of  our  institutions  by  the  severance  of  the  Legislative,  Execu¬ 
tive,  and  Judicial  power;  but  iu  each  of  these  branches  it  may 
again  be  traced.  The  united  assent  of  the  two  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament  and  of  the  Crown  is  required  to  sanction  a  law ;  the 
united  co-operation  of  several  of  the  multitudinous  branches  of 
the  administration  is  required  to  carry  almost  every  measure  of 
the  government  into  effect ;  the  united  decision  of  the  judge  who 
finds  the  law  and  of  the  jury  who  find  the  facts  is  required  to 
procure  a  conviction  or  sustain  a  judgment  in  our  Courts  of 
Law.  No  doubt  it  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Bentham  and 
his  followers,  that  it  is  untrue  to  assert  that  these  powers 
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are  equally  balanced ;  on  the  contrary,  a  supreme  authority  in 
the  last  resort  does  always  exist  somewhere,  but  this  supreme 
authority  is  not  constant  in  its  origin  or  direct  in  its  operations ; 
and  the  structure  of  the  British  Constitution,  like  the  adapta¬ 
tion  of  mechanism  to  the  distribution  of  physical  forces,  owes 
its  chief  excellence  to  the  happy  combination  of  infinite  varieties 
of  action,  with  as  much  unity  of  purpose  as  the  interests  of  a 
free  nation  admit  of  or  require. 

It  is  therefore  with  great  surprise,  and  we  confess  with  some 
apprehension,  that  we  witness  the  prevailing  outcry  of  the  day 
against  what  is  termed  ‘double  government’ — a  phrase  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  East  India  Company 
and  the  Board  of  Control  —  and  the  growing  impatience  mani¬ 
fested  by  a  certain  section  of  politicians,  both  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  in  the  country,  against  every  thing  that  checks  or 
impedes  the  direct  action  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  term  the 
national  policy.  This  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  theory 
of  unblushing  despotism.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  may 
with  some  show  of  reason  claim  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
national  policy  of  France,  since  a  vast  numerical  majority  of  the 
people  of  that  country  voted  for  his  election  and  ratified  his 
usurpation.  That  principle  being  established  on  the  broad 
basis  of  universal  suffrage,  every  thing  else,  every  other  institu¬ 
tion,  every  law,  every  right,  bends  before  it;  and  the  logical  pro¬ 
pensities  of  the  French  mind  are  satisfied  by  the  total  abasement 
of  the  nation  before  a  single  idea.  But  every  page  of  English 
history,  and  every  spark  of  English  feeling,  protests  against  so 
monstrous  a  conclusion ;  though,  with  a  degree  of  inconsistency 
for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account,  there  is  an  undoubted  dispo¬ 
sition,  especially  in  the  ranks  of  the  Radical  party,  to  claim  and 
exercise,  in  the  name  of  the  House  of  Commons,  an  exorbitant 
I)Ower  in  the  State,  to  treat  the  Executive  Government  as  a  slave 
or  a  foe,  and  to  extend  this  power,  which  is  already  so  consider¬ 
able  at  the  expense  of  the  other  institutions  of  the  country. 

No  doubt  one  of  the  greatest  constitutional  questions  of  the 
day  is  as  to  the  extent  of  the  interference  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  Executive  Goveniment  of  the  country.  Lord 
Grey  justly  reckons  among  the  advantages  of  Parliamentary 
Government 

‘  That  which  it  derives  from  the  manner  in  which  it  brings  the 
policy  of  the  Executive  Government  under  the  review  and  control  of 
the  Legislature.  Parliament  does  not  interfere  directly  in  carrying 
on  the  Executive  Government ;  and  it  is  right  that  it  should  abstain 
from  doing  so,  since  experience  has  demonstrated  the  unfitness  of 
large  deliberative  assemblies  for  this  function.  But  every  measure 
of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  is  open  to  censure  in  either  House;  so 
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that  when  there  is  just  or  even  plausible  ground  for  objecting  to  any 
thing  they  have  done  or  omitted  to  do,  they  cannot  escape  being 
called  upon  to  defend  their  conduct.  By  this  arrangement,  those  to 
whom  power  is  entrusted  are  made  to  feel  that  they  must  use  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  prepared  to  meet  the  criticisms  of  opponents 
continually  on  the  watch  for  any  errors  they  may  commit,  and  the 
whole  foreign  and  domestic  policy  of  the  nation  is  submitted  to  the 
ordeal  of  free  discussion.’  (P.  21.) 

This  is  the  true  constitutional  doctrine  and  the  proper  func¬ 
tion  of  Parliament.  But  to  enable  the  Minister  to  justify  his 
conduct,  and  to  maintain  his  position  against  these  interrogations 
or  attacks  of  opponents  who  are  seeking  to  try  his  actions  and 
to  overthrow  his  authority,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  he 
should  have  the  support  of  a  party,  prepared  on  general  grounds 
to  accept  their  share  of  the  responsibility  of  his  conduct.  In 
reality  it  is  in  the  independent  exercise  of  the  large  execu¬ 
tive  powers  vested  in  the  Crown,  that  the  true  responsi¬ 
bility  of  Ministers  consists.  Responsibility  is  always  propor¬ 
tionate  to  freedom  of  action :  where  a  man  acts  for  another 
on  his  own  convictions,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  judg¬ 
ment,  he  owes  to  his  principal  an  account  of  his  actions,  which 
may  be  approved  or  condemned.  But  where  an  agent  acts 
under  the  direct  authority  of  another  and  superior  power,  if 
there  is  obedience  there  is  not  responsibility.  Responsibility 
attaches  to  the  Minister  of  a  free  State ;  but  the  same  ex¬ 
pression  cannot  apply  to  the  mute  who  obeys  the  signal  of  a 
tyrant,  or  to  the  officer  who  performs,  perhaps  against  his  own 
wishes,  the  mandate  of  a  convention. 

Yet  this  is  the  condition  to  which  the  theory  of  government 
we  just  now  adverted  to  would  degrade  the  Executive  Power,  and 
this  object  is  to  be  accomplished  in  two  ways — first,  by  inspir¬ 
ing  a  vulgar  jealousy  of  those  who  hold  employment  under  the 
Crown ;  and  secondly,  by  exalting  to  a  paramount  and  irre¬ 
sistible  authority  those  who  represent  the  popular  element  in 
the  Constitution. 

The  best  practical  result  of  any  system  of  political  institu¬ 
tions  is  to  place  the  Executive  Power  of  the  nation,  which  ob¬ 
viously  cannot  be  directly  exercised  by  the  nation  at  large,  in 
the  hands  of  men  of  the  highest  character  and  the  best  abilities. 
They  should  be  men  looking  to  the  public  good  rather  than  to 
private  advantage;  sufficiently  independent  in  their  judgment 
to  originate  or  adopt  a  progressive  system  of  policy,  sufficiently 
independent  in  their  position  to  resist  the  exactions  of  the 
sovereign  or  the  impulses  of  the  people,  when  these  are  at 
Variance  with  the  permanent  interests  of  the  State.  Perhaps  the 
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proudest  distinction  and  the  happiest  circumstance  in  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  this  country  is,  that  for  a  long  period  of  time  its 
Ministers  and  official  men  have  belonged  to  a  class  which,  as  a 
whole,  fulfils  these  conditions.  It  may  be  questioned  whether 
at  any  given  moment  the  country  possesses  men  more  capable 
of  an  efficient  exercise  of  power,  than  those  who  on  the  benches 
of  the  Treasury,  or  the  benches  of  Opposition,  are  actually  con¬ 
tending  for  the  possession  of  it.  If  (as  may  well  happen)  there 
are  men  in  other  spheres  of  social  life  equally  qualified  to  serve 
their  country,  the  lists  are  open  to  them,  and  by  passing 
through  the  same  Parliamentary  probation,  they  may  arrive  at 
the  same  position.  We  say  this  state  of  things  is  a  distinctive 
characteristic  of  British  Parliamentary  Government,  because 
we  know  from  experience  that  it  is  not  attained  by  other  forms 
of  government.  It  is  not  attained  by  absolute  monarchies, 
because  the  service  of  the  State  involves  such  a  sacrifice  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  sometimes  of  character,  that  the  proudest  and 
purest  minds  recoil  from  the  yoke :  thus  w’e  have  seen  the 
present  .Emperor  of  the  French  assume  without  opposition  all  the 
pow’ers  of  unlimited  monarchy,  and  dispose  absolutely  of  the 
liberties  of  the  nation,  but  he  has  utterly  failed  in  the  attempt 
to  attach  to  the  councils  of  his  Executive  Government  any  man 
of  intellectual  superiority  or  moral  worth.  It  is  not  attained  by 
democracies ;  for  in  the  United  States  it  is  notorious  that  men 
like  Franklin  Pierce  have  been  invested  with  the  supreme 
magistracy  of  the  Commonwealth  solely  on  the  ground  that  they 
served  to  keep  out  men  of  loftier  pretensions  and  more  definite 
political  convictions ;  the  ablest  and  best  men  in  the  Union 
stand  aloof  from  politics  altogether,  and  the  noblest  duties  of 
social  life  are  abandoned  to  adventurers  of  lower  passions  and 
narrower  opinions.* 

Hence,  as  Lord  Grey  has  pointed  out  from  several  authori¬ 
ties,  a  rapid  decline  is  apparent  in  the  politicians  of  America, 
and  there  is  not  an  American  statesman  in  existence  who  can  be 
said  to  represent  the  illustrious  founders  of  the  Republic. 
*  When  the  United  States  contained  only  three  millions  of 

•  In  the  State  of  Wisconsin  it  has  recently  been  proved  before  a 
Commission  of  Inquiry  that  the  whole  Executive  Government,  the 
I.iegislative,  and  the  Press  of  the  State  have  suffered  themselves 
to  be  deliberately  bought  by  a  Railway  Company  —  the  Governor 
receiving  50,000  dollars,  the  Senators  10,000  each,  the  Representa¬ 
tives  5000  each,  and  the  Newspaper  Editors  corresponding  sums; 
upwards  of  800,000  dollars  had  been  expended  in  this  scandalous 
transaction. 
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‘  inhabitants,  they  produced  generals,  statesmen,  philosophers 
‘  and  orators,  whose  fame  will  live  as  long  as  the  English  lan- 
‘  guage.  Now  there  is  not  a  single  man  of  distinction  among 
‘  their  twenty  millions.  Every  President  has  been  inferior  to 
‘  his  predecessor.’  Such  was  the  sentence  uttered  by  Signor 
Manin,  the  wise  and  courageous  defender  of  Venetian  indepen¬ 
dence  ;  and  though  we  should  hardly  have  ventured  on  so  sweep¬ 
ing  a  conclusion,  the  tendency  to  deterioration  in  the  public 
men  of  America  is  incontrovertible. 

It  is  not  true  that  mere  ambition  is  a  sufficient  incentive  to 
the  first  men  in  any  community  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
arduous  and  often  ungrateful  duty  of  administering  public 
affairs;  still  less  is  it  true  that  the  mere  personal  advantages  of 
office,  which  are  often  as  hardly  earned  as  the  emoluments  of 
laborious  professions,  or  even  the  wages  of  a  day-labourer,  pre¬ 
sent  invincible  attractions  to  men  of  independence,  of  character, 
and  fortune:  and  if  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  are  of  all  men 
to  be  least  free  to  act  upon  their  convictions  and  their  sense  of 
public  duty,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  their  places  will  be  filled 
by  men  who  pursue  the  highest  objects  from  the  lowest 
motives.  In  other  words,  the  class  of  British  statesmen  would 
deteriorate — a  result  the  most  fatal  to  the  true  interests  of  the 
Empire,  and  which  would  speedily  have  the  effect  of  bringing 
Government  itself  into  public  contempt. 

Yet  such  is  the  dangerous  tendency  of  that  extreme  section 
of  politicians,  who  are  seeking  on  the  one  hand  to  make  the 
Executive  Government  the  mere  instrument  of  the  popular  will, 
and  on  the  other  hand  to  exclude  from  popular  elections  all  those 
persons  by  whom  the  administration  of  affairs  has  been,  or  may 
be,  carried  on.  ‘  To  serve  God  and  Mammon,’  says  our  con¬ 
temporary,  ‘  is  not  harder  than  to  combine  the  duties  of  a  Minister 
‘  of  State  and  of  a  Member  of  Parliament.  ....  The  con- 
‘  stituencies  must  insist  on  the  independence  of  their  repre- 
‘  sentatives.  If,  on  this  ground,  most  of  them  absolutely  refused 
‘  to  elect  an  official,  they  would  soon  enforce  a  total  change.’  They 
would  undoubtedly  effect  a  total  change;  for  as  every  *  official’  is 
subject  to  re-election  on  acceptance  of  office,  if  every  consti¬ 
tuency  were  on  this  principle  to  reject  its  former  representative, 
no  member  of  Parliament  could  take  office,  or,  taking  office,  he 
would  cease  to  be  a  member  of  Parliament.  Hence  that  link 
^  which  Lord  Grey  has  shown  to  be  .  the  essential  connexion 
between  the  Parliamentary  and  Executive  powers  would  be 
broken,  and  Parliamentary  government,  as  it  has  existed  in  this 
country  for  150  years,  would  be  at  an  end.  The  progress  of  an 
^‘'zlish  commoner  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  State  depends  on 
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three  conditions :  a  constituency  of  his  fellow-citizens  must  send 
him  to  Parliament,  the  House  of  Commons  must  accept  him  as 
a  distinguished  member  of  its  own  majority,  and  the  Crown 
must  summon  him  to  the  exercise  of  power.  Can  any  thing  be 
more  absurd  than  that  the  first  of  those  conditions  should  be 
denied,  because  the  other  two  are  likely  to  be  fulfilled,  and  that 
a  constituency  should  refuse  to  send  an  able  man  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  because  his  talents  expose  him  to  the  imminent 
danger  of  serving  his  country  in  a  higher  capacity  ? 

But  extravagant  as  these  propositions  appear  when  candidly  set 
down  upon  paper,  they  undoubtedly  do  actuate  a  certain  portion 
of  the  constituencies  and  the  representatives  of  this  country; 
and  our  object  in  noticing  them  is  to  show  that  their  ultimate 
effect  would  be  absolutely  fatal  to  our  whole  system  of  govern¬ 
ment.  They  rest  upon  the  false  assumption  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  radically  opposed  in  the  idea  of  Government  and  the  idea 
of  Parliament,  as  if  the  national  objects  of  every  form  of  power 
were  not  identically  the  same.  The  division  of  the  two  powers 
is  not  to  counteract,  but  to  control  each  other ;  and  the  policy 
of  the  country  is  the  result  of  their  joint  action :  but  the  effect 
of  this  theory  of  conflict  would  be  first  to  annul  the  whole  power 
of  the  Executive  Government  by  the  authority  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  then,  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
being  supreme  and  undivided,  to  direct  the  whole  policy  of  the 
State  by  that  power  alone :  this  would  obviously  be  to  create 
a  republican  form  of  government  of  the  most  absolute  kind,  and 
to  substitute  an  intolerable  tyranny  for  a  limited  power.  Yet 
this  is  the  certain  tendency  of  those  who  are  continually  endea¬ 
vouring  to  overthrow  or  undermine  the  Executive  Government, 
whether  they  agree  with  its  principles  or  not ;  who,  under  the 
specious  pretence  of  independence,  spurn  the  obligations  of  party; 
and  whose  only  article  of  faith  seems  to  be  that  the  common 
ruler  is  the  common  enemy.  We  remember  to  have  asked  a 
leading  member  of  the  French  opposition,  about  the  year  1846, 
what  was  the  object  of  the  violent  course  he  and  his  friends  were 
pursuing?  ‘  Detruire  le plus  de  Gouvernemens  que  nous pourrons,' 
was  the  answer;  and  this  policy  was  followed  with  such  remark¬ 
able  success,  that  within  two  years  the  Monarchy  and  all  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Government  was  at  an  end ;  and  within  five  years 
France  was  living  under  the  closest  despotism  in  Europe. 
Every  one  in  this  country  can  perceive  the  suicidal  absurdity  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  French  Opposition  of  that  day:  but  the 
application  of  the  same  principle  to  some  of  the  votes  of  the 
House  of  Commons  against  Lord  Palmerston’s  Administratiop 
is  not  less  direct ;  and  the  contemptible  artifices  by  which  tiose 
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adverse  votes  were  obtained  are  the  very  counterpart  of  the 
proceedings  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Pritchard  and  the  Right  of  Search  Treaties. 

But  the  objects  of  these  standing  adversaries  of  Executive 
Government  '.vould  not  be  attained  merely  by  bringing  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  into  a  state  of  helpless  dependence,  and 
by  making  them  the  objects,  first  of  jealousy,  and  at  last  of  con¬ 
tempt.  The  next  step  is  to  assume  for  the  House  of  Commons 
itself,  or  for  its  committees,  a  more  direct  action  over  the  policy 
and  measures  of  the  Executive  Government.  So  that  the  com¬ 
parison  stands  thus  :  a  Cabinet  consisting  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
Members  of  Parliament,  Peers  and  Commoners,  chosen  because 
they  have  the  confidence  of  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  are  the  ablest  men  in  that  majority,  united  by  political 
principle,  each  of  them  being  responsible  to  his  colleagues  and  to 
Parliament  for  one  department  of  administration  to  which  he  is 
bound  to  devote  all  the  energies  of  his  mind,  is  to  be  regarded 
with  the  utmost  jealousy  and  suspicion  by  ‘  independent’  mem¬ 
bers  ;  they  are  instantly  to  combine,  with  its  avowed  opponents, 
in  censuring  the  smallest  error  —  if  it  be  an  error  —  whether  of 
omission  or  of  commission ;  and  if  they  succeed  in  effecting  its 
ruin,  they  have  the  satisfaction  of  bringing  into  power  another 
Cabinet,  which  being  only  the  representative  of  a  Parliamentary 
Minority,  lives  by  its  inherent  Aveakness,  and  knows,  like  Sche¬ 
herazade,  that  it  may  at  any  moment  be  ordered  for  execution  ; 
so  that  while  one  minister  is  hateful  for  his  power,  his  successor 
is  honoured  for  his  subserviency,  and  interesting  from  his  debility. 
Take  on  the  other  hand  a  body,  consisting  of  about  the  same 
number  of  Members  of  Parliament,  nominated  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  they  are  men  of  the  most  opposite  views,  owing  to 
each  other  no  confidence  and  no  support ;  responsible  to  no  one, 
and  not  even  bound  to  hear  the  evidence  on  w’hich  they  are 
to  vote ;  let  this  body  be  called  a  Select  Committee,  controll¬ 
ing  the  decisions  of  the  Executive  Government,  and  exercising, 
often  without  control,  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  you  will  then  realise  the  sort  of  authority  to  which  an 
omnipotent  democratic  assembly  would  probably  refer  the  most 
arduous  questions  of  national  policy. 

Lord  Grey  draws  this  distinction  between  Executive  and 
Parliamentary  authority  very  broadly : — 

‘  Any  direct  interference  on  the  part  of  either  Houses  of  Parliament 
with  the  management  of  the  Army  would  undoubtedly  be  a  direct 
violation  of  the  principles  of  the  Constitution ;  but  the  same  observa¬ 
tion  applies  to  every  branch  of  the  executive  authority.  The  Long 
Parliament,  by  its  Committees,  assumed  various  executive  functions; 
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but  its  doing  so  is  admitted  to  hare  been  a  usurpation,  and  since 
that  time  the  rule  has  been  recognised  in  theory  and  in  practice,  that 
all  such  functions  belong  only  to  the  Crown.  This  rule  is  quite  con¬ 
sistent  with  another  not  less  important,  namely,  that  either  House  of 
Parliament  is  entitled  to  offer  its  advice  to  the  Crown  on  the  manner 
in  which  any  of  its  powers  arc  exercised,  and  that  there  can  be  nothing 
done  by  the  royal  authority  for  which  some  servant  of  the  Crown 
must  not  be  responsible  to  Parliament.’ 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  rule  Lord  Grey  lays  down  is 
still  reeognised  in  theory,  but  not  in  praetiee.  The  House  of 
Commons  continually  interferes  in  the  executive  functions  of 
Government,  and  sometimes  in  the  minutest  of  them  :  such  as 
the  purchase  of  a  picture  or  the  site  of  a  building,  the  scale  of 
the  Ordnance  survey,  the  choice  of  agents  at  home  and  abroad, 
the  distribution  of  honours;  not  to  speak  of  higher  questions  of 
policy  and  administration,  such  as  those  which  the  Sebastopol 
Committee  affected  to  decide  in  the  middle  of  a  campaign.  It 
may  here  be  remarked  that  this  species  of  interference,  which  is 
eminently  useful  to  control  and  check  the  abuses  of  power,  is  by 
its  nature  of  a  negative  rather  than  a  positive  character.  It 
can  prevent  anything,  but  it  can  perform  little  or  nothing. 
Hence  on  several  subjects  of  national  interest  we  have  frequently 
seen  measures  of  great  public  utility  indefinitely  postponed  or 
defeated,  because  the  power  of  resistance  exceeds  by  many  de¬ 
grees  the  power  of  action.  No  more  striking  example  of  this 
defect  can  be  quoted  than  the  discreditable  history  of  the 
drainage  of  the  metropolis;  a  question  which  is  simply  one 
of  science  and  finance  —  for  no  one  disputes  the  importance  of 
the  required  object — has  been  bandied  about  from  Select  Com¬ 
mittees  to  Commissioners,  and  from  one  Board  to  another,  until 
by  a  just  retribution  the  halls  of  the  legislature  and  the  com¬ 
mittee-rooms  at  Westminster  arc  contaminated  by  the  nuisance 
they  have  failed  to  remove,  simply  because  the  executive  au¬ 
thority  has  not  been  resolved  to  produce  and  carry  through  some 
definite  plan  of  action.  Nor  does  the  evil  end  here.  It  has 
moral  results  which  we  deeply  deplore.  Invidious  contrasts  arc 
suggested  between  the  prompt  and  effective  operations  of  despotic 
power  and  the  working  of  free  institutions,  and  by  some  super¬ 
ficial  minds  the  immeasurable  value  of  those  institutions  is  mis¬ 
judged  because  they  arc  misapplied  to  objects  they  cannot  ac¬ 
complish.  In  such  cases  a  popular  assembly  defeats  the  purposes 
of  its  own  existence. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  tender  forbearance  with 
which  the  House  of  Commons  treats  its  own  Select  Committees, 
though,  if  their  proceedings  were  strictly  canvassed,  there  are 
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jjerhaps  few  parts  of  our  system  of  government  which  can  less 
support  criticism.  As  a  means  of  inquiry  and  investigation, 
they  are  of  the  highest  value,  and  they  are  constantly  carrying 
on  with  great  success  the  political  education  of  Parliament  and 
of  the  nation ;  but  when  they  strain  at  executive  authority,  they 
generally  fail;  nor  can  their  judicial  impartiality  (except  in 
peculiar  cases)  be  entirely  relied  on.  *  One  portion  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  Parliament  approaches  very  nearly  to  the  duties  of  actual 
administration — we  mean  the  business  of  private  bills,  by  which 
public  works  and  private  investments  of  capital  are  in  this 
country  to  a  great  degree  regulated.  The  subject  has  more  than 
once  been  discussed  in  these  pages ;  but  we  again  confidently 
affirm  that  if  any  branch  of  the  Executive  Government  had 
committed  the  same  amount  of  blunders  and  inconsistencies,  had 
tolerated  the  same  amount  of  fraud  and  injustice,  and  had 
sanctioned  the  same  immoderate  outlay,  which  has  been  the 
result  of  Parliamentary  proceedings  on  Railway  Bills,  that 
branch  of  the  Executive  Government  would  justly  have  incurred 
the  execration  of  the  public.  This  example  is  valuable,  because 
it  illustrates,  with  great  force,  the  truth  of  a  remark  we  made  a 
few  pages  back,  that  responsibility  depends  on  free  agency  and 
divided  authority.  The  responsibility  of  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mittees  on  private  bills  is  altogether  illusory :  for  they  owe  no 
account  of  their  proceedings,  except  to  the  body  to  which  they 
belong,  and  from  which  they  derive  their  power.  Had  similar 
powers  been  exercised  by  an  independent  Board,  they  would  no 
doubt  have  been  viewed  by  Parliament  with  great  jealousy ; 
they  would  have  been  effectually  controlled ;  and  if  such  a  Board 
abused  its  power,  it  would  have  been  overthrown. 

Thus  then  we  find,  that  whilst  one  section  of  the  advocates 
of  Parliamentary  Reform  at  this  time  desires  to  extend  the  fran¬ 
chise,  and  to  purify  the  representation  only  so  far  as  may  be 
consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  system  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Government,  another  section  of  Reformers  is  seeking 
to  demoralise  the  House  of  Commons,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
extend  its  powers.  Probably  a  large  majority  of  the  Liberal 
party,  including  certainly  the  most  eminent  and  enlightened  of 
its  members,  would  concur  with  us  in  declaring  that  the  former 
of  these  alterations  is  the  object  of  their  policy  ;  and  that  ulterior 
changes  such  as  those  we  have  shown  to  be  contemplated  by 
the  Radical  party,  do  in  reality  tend  to  a  species  of  absolutism 
rather  than  to  freedom.  Yet  the  relaxation  of  party  discipline  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  disposition  to  view  with  favour 
the  existence  of  a  weak  government,  chiefly  because  such  a 
government  can  only  exist  by  humouring  a  majority  on  which  it 
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has  no  claim  for  steady  support,  is  an  important  step  towards 
the  reduction  of  ministerial  influence  and  executive  power.  No 
one  can  doubt  that  although  Lord  Grey’s  opinions  may  be  un¬ 
welcome  to  the  Radical  party,  and  are  openly  opposed  to  ultra- 
democratic  reform,  he  is  one  of  the  most  consistent  and  unflinching 
advocates  of  free  government — alike  free  from  prejudice  and  from 
fear.  His  judgment  on  this  subject,  therefore,  deserves  to  be 
noted ;  — 

‘  The  possession  of  political  power  is  valuable  to  the  people,  not  for 
its  own  sake,  but  as  the  means  of  ensuring  good  government.  Their 
real  interest  therefore  is,  not  that  they  should  have  the  largest  possible 
share  of  power,  but  that  they  should  have  such  a  measure  of  it,  and 
that  the  Government  should  be  so  constituted,  as  to  afford  them  the 
best  security  for  its  being  well  conducted.  And  a  Government  is  to 
be  considered  as  well  conducted  when  wise  laws  are  passed  and  im¬ 
partially  enforced ;  when  public  employments  are  placed  in  the  hands 
of  honest  and  capable  men ;  when  the  relations  of  the  State  with 
foreign  nations  are  managed  with  firmness  and  a  regard  for  justice; 
and  when  every  member  of  the  community  is  effectually  protected 
against  wrong  from  every  quarter,  without  unnecessary  interference 
with  the  freedom  of  thought  or  action  on  the  part  of  individuals,  or 
undue  or  unequal  pressure  of  taxation.  A  Government  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  better  or  worse  in  proportion  as  it  more  or  less  perfectly  fulfils 
these  conditions ;  and  adopting  this  as  a  test,  good  government  has 
not  been  found,  either  in  ancient  or  in  modern  times,  to  be  the  result 

of  extreme  democracy . In  France,  and  in  some  other  European 

countries,  those  brief  periods  during  which  unrestricted  democracy 
has  obtained  the  ascendency  in  the  last  seventy  years,  have  afforded 
examples  of  abuses  and  excesses  singularly  like  those  which  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  having  followed  democratic  revolutions  in  ancient  times,  and 
have  led,  much  in  the  same  way,  to  the  extinction,  for  a  time  at  least, 
of  political  liberty.  The  United  States  of  America  afibrd  the  most 
favourable  example  of  the  working  of  a  purely  democratic  system  of 
government,  during  any  considerable  period,  in  modern  times.  But 
its  results,  even  in  that  great  and  flourishing  Republic,  seem  to  me  to 
confirm  the  unfavourable  conclusions  of  ancient  writers,  whether  we 
look  to  the  working  of  the  general  government,  or  of  the  governments 

of  the  several  States  composing  the  Union . Various  evils  are 

traced,  by  the  best  observers,  to  the  unbalanced  power  of  democracy. 
It  is  the  form  of  government  in  the  United  States,  not  the  people,  that 
is  to  blame  for  them  ;  since  the  high  qualities  of  the  American  people 
at  the  time  of  the  revolution  are  universally  admitted,  and  probably 
have  alone  enabled  so  ill-constituted  a  government  to  be  carried  on 
at  all.  Such  is  the  experience  we  have  of  the  working  of  an  un¬ 
balanced  democracy  in  America,  and  those  who  have  closely  watched 
public  events  of  late  years,  must  surely  have  already  observed  signifi¬ 
cant  symptoms  that  its  operation  in  this  country  (should  it  ever  un¬ 
happily  be  established  here)  would  be  even  worse,  and  that  we  must 
expect  it  to  give  a  disastrous  ascendency,  in  the  conduct  of  public 
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affairs,  to  demagogues  who  would  make  the  worst  use  of  their  power.’ 

(P.  129-40.) 

Unhappily,  the  course  of  revolutions  and  the  impulses  of  the 
human  mind  are  such,  that  after  having  established  popular 
power  in  the  name  of  ])ublic  liberty,  the  next  step  is  to  sacrifice 
public  liberty  itself,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  intolerable 
abuses  of  popular  power.  Nothing  is  more  discouraging  to  the 
real  friend  of  human  progress  than  the  violence  of  this  reaction. 
Were  it  not  passing  before  our  eyes,  it  would  be  Incredible  that 
a  nation  like  the  French,  who  have  made  three  great  revolutions 
in  seventy  years  for  the  establishment  of  freedom,  should  deli¬ 
berately  submit  to  the  bondage  of  the  Empire,  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  terrors  of  that  popular  party  which  overthrew  the  con¬ 
stitutional  monarchy  in  1848.  Even  in  England  it  was  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  reaction  against  the  Commonwealth  which  induced 
the  nation  to  submit  for  twenty-eight  years  to  the  most  profli¬ 
gate  and  degraded  sovereigns  who  have  ever  sat  on  the  throne. 
And  although  we  do  not  question  that  the  love  and  practice  of 
free  government,  free  action,  and  free  thought  is  more  deeply 
rooted  in  this  nation  at  the  present  time  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  globe ;  yet  when  we  consider  the  immense  national  and 
private  interests  which  would  be  placed  in  jeopardy  by  the 
undue  ascendency  of  democratic  power  over  the  other  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  w’e  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  reaction 
would  surpass  and  subdue  the  revolutionary  force,  though  at  the 
expense,  perhaps,  of  some  of  the  dearest  privileges  w’e  now 
enjoy. 

In  one  portion  of  this  essay  Lord  Grey  has  expressed  an 
opinion,  which  appears  to  us  so  mischievous  and  discreditable  to 
the  cause  of  free  government,  and  of  British  Parliamentary  Go¬ 
vernment  in  particular,  that  we  cannot  pass  it  over  in  silence. 
He  thinks  (p.  38.)  that  whereas  ‘  corruption  is  as  it  were  an 
‘  accident  in  other  forms  of  free  government,’  ‘  Parliamentary 
‘  Government  derives  its  ivhole  'force  and  power  of  action  from 
‘  the  exercise  of  an  influence  which  is  at  least  akin  to  cor- 

*  ruption.  The  possession  and  exercise,  by  the  Ministers  of  the 
‘  Crown,  of  a  large  measure  of  authority  in  Parliament,  is  the 
‘  foundation  upon  which  our  whole  system  of  government  rests  ; 

‘  while  this  authority  has  from  the  first  been  maintained  princi- 
‘  pally  by  means  of  the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  and  of  the 
‘  power  vested  in  the  Administration,  of  conferring  favours  of 

*  various  kinds  on  its  Parliamentary  supporters.’  He  adds, 
‘  that  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  it  still  continues  to  be  one  of 
‘  the  chief  sources  of  the  moving  force  by  which  the  action  of  the 

*  political  machine  is  maintained.’  Though  shortly  afterwards 
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he  materially  qualifies  this  assertion,  by  stating  that  ‘  although 
‘  there  never  has  been  a  Parliamentary  Administration  which 

*  has  not  owed  some  part  of  its  strength  to  the  exercise  of  an 

*  influence  more  or  less  corrupt  in  its  character,  it  is  certain  that 
‘  in  these  days  (and  probably  it  was  true  even  in  the  worst 
‘  times)  no  minister  can  stand  exclusively,  or  even  principally, 

‘  by  such  means ;  nor  has  corruption  so  large  a  share  as  some 
‘  cynical  w’riters  would  make  us  believe,  in  carrying  on  the 

*  government  of  this  country.’  It  would  appear  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  ])a8sagcs  that  one  of  the  *  cynical  writers’  to  whom  this 
remark  applies  is  Lord  Grey  himself. 

But  although  it  is  historically  true  that  a  corrupt  use  of 
patronage  has  sometimes  been  made  by  Parliamentary  Minis¬ 
ters,  we  are  convinced,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  opinion 
of  Lord  Grey,  that  this  abuse  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  Government,  and  not  a  true  source  of  its  strength. 
It  may  here  be  observed  in  passing,  that  the  corrupt  use  of  the 
distribution  of  patronage  is  not,  as  Lord  Grey  intimates,  a  con¬ 
dition  peculiarly  connected  with  the  authority  exercised  by 
British  Ministers  in  Parliament.  In  the  United  States,  the 
President  and  his  Ministers  possess  no  authority  in  Congress,  and 
do  not  derive  their  power  from  the  support  of  Congress ;  yet 
party  influence  and  corruption  in  the  distribution  of  patronage 
are  more  universally  recognised  in  America  than  in  any  other 
country,  since  at  every  change  of  administration  every  place  in 
the  public  service  is  vacated  for  the  express  purpose  of  satisfying 
the  voracity  of  the  Presidential  supporters,  and  the  traffic  in  votes 
is  notoriously  carried  on  wdthln  the  very  walls  of  the  capitol. 
Even  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  is  openly  con¬ 
verted  into  a  convenient  instrument  of  public  corruption  by 
means  equally  injurious  to  the  morality  of  the  nation  and  to  its 
foreign  interests.  But  does  Lord  Grey  suppose  that  in  despotic 
governments,  where  the  whole  patronage  of  the  State  is  at  the  un¬ 
disputed  control  of  the  Governntpnt,  men  are  less  apt  to  be  bought, 
and  Ministers  less  ready  to  buy  them,  because  there  is  no  public 
assembly,  and  no  free  press  to  call  them  to  account  ?  Does  he 
imagine,  that  because  the  Ministers  of  Louis  Philippe  were  loudly 
accused  of  the  abuse  of  patronage,  and  therefore  checked  in  the 
commission  of  that  offence,  if  they  were  guilty  of  it,  the  Ministers 
of  the  Empire  exercise  the  same  patronage  with  greater  purity 
because  they  are  not  responsible  to  a  free  Parliament  ?  No  such 
supposition  can  be  maintained.  Influence  of  this  illicit  kind  is 
denounced  and  checked  under  Parliamentary  Government,  but 
it  is  exercised  on  a  far  larger  scale  under  other  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment,  where  no  such  check  exists.  If  the  patronage  of  the 
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Crown  and  the  power  of  conferring  favours  were  really  the 
mainspring  of  Parliamentary  Government,  as  Lord  Grey  asserts, 
what  is  the  mainspring  of  the  party  in  opposition  ?  Not  the 
mere  hope  of  distant  favours  and  advantages,  for  they  may  be 
indefinitely  deferred  or  extremely  remote.  Yet  it  is  notorious 
that  men  contending  for  their  principles  in  opposition  are  com¬ 
monly  more  closely  united  and  far  better  disciplined  than  those 
who  enjoy  the  favours  and  emoluments  of  office.  The  real 
source  of  the  force  and  power  of  Parliamentary  Government  lies 
not  in  these  things,  but  in  an  honest  confidence  in  a  good  cause 
and  a  capable  leader.  Venal  support  is,  after  all,  but  sham  sup¬ 
port  ;  and  no  party  can  stand  which  is  not  actuated  by  earnest 
convictions  directed  to  a  practical  object. 

But  this  is  not  all.  In  England,  at  the  present  time,  when 
the  public  attention  is  much  directed,  and  very  properly  and 
beneficially  directed,  to  the  distribution  of  patronage,  we  hold 
it  to  be  certain  that  a  Minister  loses  more  than  he  can  gain  by 
every  deviation  from  the  best  use  of  it.  To  give  a  place  to  one 
man,  or  to  promote  the  protege  of  one  member  of  Parliament,  is 
commonly  to  give  offence  to  half  a  dozen  competitors,  who 
think  that  their  vote  is  worth  just  as  much  in  the  market  as 
that  of  their  more  successful  colleague,  if  the  appointment  is  to 
be  determined  by  influence.  The  effect  of  such  transactions  is 
well  described  in  the  pointed  language  of  a  French  minister, 
who  said,  on  bestowing  a  favour  for  some  such  consideration, 
‘J’ai  fait  dix  mecontens  et  un  ingrat.’  But  an  appointment 
resolutely  given  to  merit,  or  bestowed  on  public  grounds,  in 
opposition  to  private  solicitation  and  interest,  ought  to  excite 
no  jealousy  or  resentment ;  and  every  such  appointment  obtains 
for  a  Minister,  in  the  form  of  public  gratitude  and  respect, 
ten  times  the  strength  he  could  derive  from  making  it  the 
means  of  a  parliamentary  bargain,  discreditable  alike  to  him 
who  gives  and  to  him  who  receives.  If  we  might  presume  to 
tender  a  recommendation  to  Ministers  engaged  in  conducting 
the  business  of  Parliamentary  Government  in  this  country,  and 
anxious  to  maintain  its  just  authority,  we  would  entreat  them 
to  deal,  on  broader  and  higher  principles,  with  this  duty  of 
patronage  in  the  selection  of  public  servants.  No  action  is  more 
welcome  to  the  people  of  England  than  the  recognition  of  merit 
for  advancement ;  no  action  is  more  fatal  to  a  Minister  than  the 
suspicion  that  offices  in  the  State  have  been  filled  for  personal 
or  mere  party  motives.  To  raise"  the  standard  of  purity 
and  honour  among  public  men,  in  the  discharge  of  this  national 
trust,  is  a  far  more  laudable  policy  than  to  make  the  traffic  in 
places  the  mainspring  of  parliamentary  power;  and  we  hope  to 
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see  the  day  when  it  will  be  thought  as  shameful  to  confer  an  office 
unworthily,  as  it  is  to  speculate  with  the  balances  in  a  public 
account.  Competitive  examination  has  been  resorted  to,  and  b 
just  now  much  in  fashion,  as  a  means  of  correcting  these  abuses 
but  its  operation  is  in  reality  unfair,  because  the  success  of  a 
candidate  depends  not  so  much  on  his  own  attainments  as  on  the 
relative  attainments  of  the  other  competitors.  The  same  indi¬ 
vidual  m.'iy  be  certain  of  an  appointment  if  sent  up  with  two 
blockheads,  who  would  be  defeated  if  he  came  in  contact  with 
two  men  who  had  enjoyed  better  means  of  education  than  him¬ 
self.  Iso  doubt  the  introduction  of  a  preliminary  ex.amination 
is  a  positive  gain  to  the  public  service ;  but  no  examination 
can  test  several  of  the  most  essential  qualities  of  official  life ; 
and  for  this  reason  academical  examinations  are  of  less  value 
than  official  probation,  where  that  can  be  had.  But  this 
mechanism  may  lead  in  turn  to  abuses  not  less  serious  than 
those  of  indiscriminate  patronage  ;  it  is  by  no  means  applicable 
to  the  higher  class  of  offices,  which  are  the  most  important,  or 
indeed  to  any  stage  of  promotion  beyond  admission  into  the 
service;  and  we  should  see  w'ith  regret  the  introduction  of  any 
system  which  should  release  the  Minister  of  the  day  from 
the  responsible  duty  of  selection,  which  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  his  public  functions. 

These  views,  however,  do  not  materially  differ  from  those 
which  Lord  Grey  himself  expresses  in  his  chapter  ‘  On  the 
‘  Exercise  of  Patronage  under  Parliamentary  Government;’ 
where  he  admits  that  the  strict  control  under  which  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  patronage  has  been  brought,  and  the  reduction  of  its 
amount,  have  had  ‘  an  important,  and  upon  the  whole,  a  highly 
‘  beneficial  effect  on  the  working  of  our  Parliamentary  Govern- 
‘  ment,’  though  not  unmixed  with  some  inconvenience:  an 
opinion  entirely  at  variance  with  the  monstrous  proposition  that 
Parliamentary  Government  derives  its  whole  force  and  power 
of  action  from  the  exercise  of  an  influence  at  least  akin  to 
corruption,  which  w’e  have  previously  cited  from  a  former 
chapter  of  this  book.  Hasty  and  contradictory  assertions  of  this 
kind  are  unluckily  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Lord  Grey’s  pro¬ 
ductions,  and  they  materially  detract  from  the  confidence  we 
should  otherwise  be  disposed  to  place  on  his  acuteness. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  in  these  pages  some  of  the 
causes  which  have  contributed  to  bring  about  a  temporary  state 
of  public  affairs  which  we  greatly  deplore,  and  to  exhibit  in 
their  true  light  the  fallacies  by  which  this  state  of  things 
has  in  some  quarters  been  justified  and  defended.  The  results 
we  have  witnessed  in  the  course  of  the  past  Session  of  Par- 
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liament  are  preeisely  those  we  antielpated  rather  more  than 
a  year  ago,  if  on  the  one  hand  union  and  organisation  were 
not  restored  to  the  phalanx  of  the  Liberal  party,  which  is  still 
infinitely  the  most  ijowerful  party  in  Parliament  and  in  the 
country,  and  if  on  the  other  hand  the  Government  of  the  day 
did  not  actively,  resolutely,  and  earnestly  persevere  in  that 
career  of  progress  which  the  Liberal  party  is  entitled  to  expect. 
The  Tories  have  taken  advantage  of  the  mistakes  of  their 
opponents,  and  by  a  daring  and  unscrupulous  abondonment  of 
their  own  distinctive  principles,  they  have  for  a  time  acquired 
and  retained  office  on  the  condition  of  assenting  to  the  very 
measures  they  had  combated  and  impeded  when  in  opposition. 
But  these  measures  have  been  carried  by  a  sacrifice  of  principle 
and  a  dislocation  of  the  regular  operations  of  Parliamentary 
Government  which  materially  detract  from  their  value,  and 
must  eventually  recoil  on  the  heads  of  their  authors.  We 
trust,  however,  that  the  lesson  of  the  last  few  months  will  not 
be  lost  on  the  country,  and  that  at  no  distant  period  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  those  principles  which  have  extorted  acquiescence 
and  submission  from  their  bitterest  opponents,  will  again  find 
themselves  united  as  the  supporters  of  a  government  formed  on 
a  broader  basis  and  prepared  to  achieve  fresh  victories  in  the 
cause  of  freedom. 


No.  C CXX.  will  be  published  in  October. 
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